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PROLEGOMENA 


Tuat Bristol’s relations with the Peninsula throughout the 
Middle Ages were extensive and intimate is universally known, 
What is perhaps less commonly realized is that she derived from 
her trade and commerce with Spain and Portugal not only her 
great wealth—part of which she transmuted into the architectural 
glories of churches once famous in Christendom and still the 
City’s pride—but much of the industrial skill and scientific know- 
ledge, the literature and the culture that are now the heritage of 
our race. 

Priceless records of Bristol’s past are in the keeping of her 
churches and Corporation; others, unfortunately,—the Library 
of the Calendars, Custom House Returns, and privileges and 
cartularies untold, irreplaceable links with the past—have been 
destroyed. For this reason and because of his limitations it has 
not been the writer’s purpose to do more than collect, as far as 
possible from original and unbiased sources, a few of the episodes 
and data that clear the old-time relations of England and Spain 
from some of the distortions and misrepresentations of school 
textbooks and popular fiction, and present them to the reader on 
a slender background of history. 

In this self-imposed task he may well be held to have failed, 
but if his humble tribute to a nation he had so many years the 
honour to represent but encourage to similar endeavour others 
more favoured by opportunity and circumstance, he will console 
himself by reflecting that his labours—like those of the stone exors 
ipsa secandi—have not been altogether in vain. 
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Madrid y marzo de 1935. 


El momento en que se publica “ Spain and the West Country”, 
que me parece ser obra tan formidable por la erudicion como 
interesante por el espiritu que la inspira, no podia ser mas favorable. 
Han pasado ya para Inglaterra aquellos tiempos de auto-glorifi- 
cacion, en que un Buckle dedicaba la vida a explicir las razones de que 
los progresos de la civilizacién britanica fueran tan superiores a los de 
otras naciones, y tambien la época en que los espafioles de talento no 
daban libros a la estampa como no fuera para pedir perdon a la 
humanidad por haberse dejado gobernar por Felipe II. 

Si hoy las circunstancias son tan adversas al bien-estar de Espafia 
como al de Inglaterra, por lo menos es cierto que los espafioles de 
cultura mas vivaz estan persuadidos de que nuestro pais no se engafiaba 
en la ruta que estaba siguiendo cuando, a mediados del siglo XVIII, 
dej6 de creer en su misién histérica y se puso a imitar a los paises 
extranjeros y en especial a Francia. La tragedia de Felipe II en los 
afios ultimos de su vida, cuando, despues de estar seguro de haber 
peleado las batallas de Dios, se convencid de que por motivos que se 
ocultaban a su prudencia, al fin humana, la Providencia se habia negado 
a ayudarle, hemos de vivirla de nuevo, siquiera sea intelectualmente, 
los espafioles de hoy, al compartir la creyencia de Mr. Alban Fraser 
respecto a que “la Reforma fué una lucha de la barbarie contra la 
civilizacion,”’ 

Porque, entonces vencio la barbarie ? Los designios de la Providencia 
son inscrutables. Lo unico que podemos decirnos es que Dios queria 
que se hiciera la experiencia del protestantismo y del libre examen, de 
donde despues vendria la emancipacién de la economia respecto de la 
moral y el triunfo del maquinismo y de la banca internacional, hasta 
que al cabo en estos dias de universal crisis, estamos viendo que los 
pueblos vuelven a recojerse en si mismos y a encerrar la economia y 
las maquinas en la funcidn de subvenir a sus necesidades, en lugar de 
considerarlos como fin de la vida y medida de todos los valores. 

Solo sabemos que alla por el siglo XVI los pueblos del Norte 
volvieron a saltar las barreras de Roma. Sin duda fueron superiores 
en vitalidad, y esta superioridad de su energia les hizo luego aprender 
a aprovecharse mejor que otros de las energias naturales, hasta que su 
primer monopolio industrial se fué convirtiendo, poco a poco, en bien 
comun de todos los paises de la tierra. Ahora toca a su fin la experiencia 
que Dios queria que se hiciera. Pidamos al Cielo que, en estas nuevas 
coyunturas, la simpatia natural que siempre ha existido entre ingleses y 
espanoles se convierta en una politica deliberada de amistad y com- 
prension mutua y que los estudios a que se ha dedicado Mr. Alban 
Fraser tengan muchos aficionados en ambos paises, 


RAMIRO DE MAEZTU, 


(Translation) 
MADRID, 
March, 1935. 


No more favourable moment than the present could have been 
found for the publication of Mr. Fraser’s book, ‘* Spain and the West 
Country,’’ a work as remarkable for its learning as for the spirit with 
which it is inspired. The days of England’s self-glorification, when a 
Buckle could dedicate his life to explaining why British civilization was 
so superior to that of other nations, have passed away; gone also is 
the time when gifted Spaniards published nothing that was not an 
ae OEY to humanity for having allowed themselves to be governed by 
Philip II. 

If, now, circumstances are as adverse to Spain’s welfare as they are 
to that of England, it is at least certain that the most cultured and 
thoughtful Spaniards are convinced that their country was not mis- 
taken in the route she had been following when, at the middle of the 
eighteenth century she ceased to believe in her historic mission and 
took to imitating foreign nations, France in particular. 

The tragedy of Philip II’s last years when, knowing he had fought 
God’s battles, he realized that, for reasons hidden to his human intelli- 
gence, Providence declined to help him, we Spaniards of to-day who 
share Mr. Alban Fraser’s belief that the Reformation was a struggle 
of Barbarism against Civilization have, if only intellectually, to live 
through again. 

Why then did Barbarism prevail? The designs of Providence are 
inscrutable. We can only say that God willed that a trial should be 
made of Protestantism and private interpretation out of which there 
should emerge the emancipation of public affairs from moral codes and 
the triumph of machinery and international banking. 

So at last in these days of universal crises we see the world reverting 
to nationalism and limiting economy and machines to the supplying of 
necessities instead of regarding them as a means of sustaining life and 
a standard of values. All we know is that back in the sixteenth century 
the Northern nations burst through the barriers of Rome again. In 
vitality they were doubtless the superiors, and this superiority taught 
them to avail themselves better of the energies of Nature till, little by 
little, their industrial monopoly turned to the common good of every 
country in the world. Now, the test which God willed should be made 
is drawing to its end. Let us, in this new conjuncture, ask Heaven that 
the natural sympathy which has ever existed between Englishmen 
and Spaniards may be converted into a deliberate policy of friendship and 
mutual understanding, and that the studies to which Mr. Fraser has 
devoted himself may attract many other writers in both our lands. 


RAMIRO DE MAEZTU. 


SPAIN AND THE WEST 
COUNTRY 


CHAPTER I 
A ROYAL ALLIANCE 


THE origin of Bristol as a township is said to be lost in myth. 
During the Roman occupation of this island, Bath, the 
Aquz Solis of Vespasian, was the capital of the West, and the 
remains of the encampments overlooking the eastern banks 
of the Severn estuary were its outposts, but her great rival 
was a place of commercial and maritime importance from very 
early times. 

The first authentic evidence of Bristol’s existence as a 
flourishing community is afforded by the mint-marks of the 
silver coins of Ethelred the ‘ Unready,’ and of Canute, the 
Danish king of familiar legend, and it is a proof of the town’s 
importance and distinction that it had a Royal Mint through 
the Middle Ages down to the reign of William III; if not for 
adding to native currency, at all events for the purpose 
of assaying and valuing the foreign currency brought to 
merchants and traders for goods exported. 

At a now remote period of its history, Bristol asserted itself 
by the part it took in shaping the nation’s destinies. It was 
the port from which Harold, whose brief career as king 
ended at Hastings, sailed for Wales and Ireland, and hither 
his sons, eleven years afterwards, returned with some Irish 
rovers on plunder bent, and were met with stout resistance. 
From this time forward Bristol and Bristol’s Castle loom 
large in English annals. 

For nine hundred years at least the old town was closely 
connected with the Church. There is a well substantiated 
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legend that one of the monks who accompanied St. Augustine 
to England in 596 was buried within the precincts of the 
Monastery in College Green—the hub and centre of the City’s 
life to-day. 

The Slave Trade was then the basis of Bristol’s commercial 
activities, and weaning the merchants from its unhallowed 
and unholy profits proved to the Roman missionaries a more 
difficult task than the conversion of the people from the 
worship of pagan gods, ‘Non Angli sed Angeli’ was said of 
Saxon slaves in Rome, and it was not until the denunciations 
of St. Wulstan wrought upon the traders’ fears that the traffic 
was stopped. 

From the first, Bristol seems to have realized that her chief 
interest lay ‘beyond the seas.” ‘She received by sailing 
vessels the wealth of neighbouring and far-off countries and 
was almost the richest of all the cities of the land,’ wrote the 
author of the Gesta Stephani; and William of Malmesbury 
described the port as being ‘full of ships from Norway, 
Ireland, and every part of Europe.’ 

The earliest extant records of Bristol’s shipping relate to 
Ireland. 

In 1172-3, and in a Charter witnessed by seven of his great 
nobles, Henry II, of whom more anon, King of England, Duke 
of Normandy, and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, granted * to 
his men of Bristowe his city 


‘of Duvelina (Dublin) to be inhabited and held by 
them from him and his heirs, with all liberties and free 
customs which they have at Bristowe and throughout 
his entire land.’* 


One of these ‘ liberties’ his son, King John, laid claim to 
for himself, viz., that 


Out of every ship arriving with wines in Dublin, his 
Bailiff, in his place, could select two butts of wine, one 
before the mast and one behind the mast, for John’s 
use, @ 4o/-, ‘ being at the price of 20/-, and nothing 
more shall be taken unless with the consent of the 
master.’” 

The town’s friendly relations with the capital of the sister 
isle remained unbroken upwards of one hundred years, 
When assistance was needed to curb the activities of native 
rovers, Bristol sent her armed galleys to Dublin by the King’s 
command, and with like cordiality the men of Dublin, in 
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October, 1233, by royal mandate, lent their great galley to 
the men of Bristol. There was also reciprocity of authority, 
for in May, 1253, Henry III, when departing for the war in 
Gascony, appointed the Justiciary of Ireland to the charge of 
Bristol Castle. 

It was too much, perhaps, to expect such intimacy to last 
for all time, and, given differences of national temperament, 
and the clash of material interests, it is not surprising that we 
should find, early in the fourteenth century, John de Long, 
of Bristol, ‘ with some other rogues and pirates,’ seizing and 
burning a ship in Dublin Harbour belonging to William de 
Huntingdon, and carrying off the merchandise while the latter 
was paying customs to the city bailiffs, or that William de 
Huntingdon should complain to the King about it. 

The genesis of England’s trade with Spain and the Mediter- 
ranean is attributed to the Pheenicians, Fairly close, if 
intermittent, relations must have existed in Saxon times ; the 
oil and incense that Alfred the Great procured for the use of 
the Church must have reached these shores from Spanish or 
Lusitanian ports; but not till after the Conquest do direct 
evidences begin to appear. Fragmentary at first, they 
crystallize into the first important treaty of alliance between 
the two countries. 

When Don Alfonso VIII of Castile attained his majority in 
1170, the Cortes, assembled at Burgos, entrusted to the 
Procurators of the kingdom the task of finding a fitting spouse 
for the young monarch, and, after long and careful deliber- 
ations, their choice fell upon Eleanor Plantagenet, daughter of 
Henry II of England, the fame of whose beauty and virtue 
had reached the Spanish Court. 

It was in the month of September, 1170, that, ‘ escorted by 
archbishops, bishops and a brilliant train of the nobles and 
courtiers of England and France,’ this first English princess 
to occupy a Spanish throne threaded her way from her father’s 
fair province of Gascony, through the spurs of the Pyrenees, 
to the city of Tarrazona. ‘ The vale was bathed in sunlight,’ 
the old chronicle says; ‘the grapes were ripening on the 
mountain slopes and the orchards were golden with fruit.’ 
With glittering array and many knights and spears, King 
Alfonso, and the King of Aragon with him, rode forth to 
greet her, and ‘there gathered for the espousals at the 
Cathedral all the splendour of the courts of France, Spain 
and England,’ The illuminations, balls, feastings and knightly 
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tournaments lasted for days; thither flocked nobles and 
villeins from all parts of the land, and no small store of 
tricksters, mountebanks, and beggars, scenting alms, favours 
and pilferings.? The royal wedding was celebrated at 
Burgos in another historic blaze of splendour, and from this 
first royal Anglo-Spanish alliance issued the mothers of two 
saints: Berenguela, the mother of King St. Ferdinand, of 
Spain, and her sister, Blanche, the mother of St. Louis, 
King of France. 

Years before, however, there had been interchange of 
courtesies between England and Spain—even with the 
Moors of the South. In 1162, Lupus, King of Valencia, 
sent Henry ‘ great gifts in gold, and in silver, and in other 
things, and in horses and in camels’ ; for which Henry sent 
him likewise ‘ great presents’ in return. 

Eleanor’s marriage to Alfonso, of Castile, was productive 
of much direct material benefit to Spain. Robert de Torigni, 
Abbot of the Monastery of St. Michael-in-Peril-of-the-Sea, 
referring in his Chronicles to * his dear Lady and daughter 
in baptism ’—he was sponsor at her christening—expressly 
says that by the Grace of God and her own virtue, and from 
her father’s council and assistance, many benefits accrued 
to her husband. ‘ For first he captured Conchas, the matrix 
of great territories, and, as is said, he took and fortified part 
of Cordoba, and two cities of King Lupus, Valencia and 
Murcia, doing, moreover, many other good deeds which 
have not come to our notice.’® 

The great historical outcome of the alliance was, incident- 
ally, the settlement of the dispute between the Kingdoms of 
Castile and Navarre. 

At the request of Alfonso, his son-in-law, and Sancho, 
King of Navarre, Henry issued a summons to the clergy of 
England, in 1177, for a Council at London to arbitrate 
between them, ‘ and there arrived in England, for the King 
of Castile, the Bishop of Palenza, the Count of Engomes and 
other barons of his Court ; and for the King of Navarre’s 
part, the Bishop of Pampeluna and many other clerics and 
laymen; and, for both, the Bishop of Tarrazona and the 
Supreme Master of the Knights Hospitallers of All Spain, 
and the Lord Gunterus.’ 

It was then Lent, and the Council was deferred until Holy 
Week had passed. Immediately after Easter the case was 
tried. At first, ‘two champions were to decide by single 
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combat,’ but a more pacific agreement was reached. Walter 
de Coventria gives the text of the award : ‘ Each side to make 
restitution and Alfonso to pay 3000 maravedis to Sancho.’ 
Henry dismissed the envoys with dona magna et varia, gold, 
silver, and precious vases, and ‘ joyfully they returned unto 
their own country,’ bearing a message to Alfonso that King 
Henry intended to make a pilgrimage to St. James of Com- 
postela, One of the witnesses whose signature was appended 
to the award was Robert Count of Gloucester.® 

From that time, and for centuries afterwards, the histories 
and destinies of England and Spain became almost inseparably 
interwoven. 

A second royal Anglo-Spanish marriage was that of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Berengaria, daughter of the 
King of Navarre during the Third Crusade, ‘ apud Limozun ’ 
(Cyprus), “on the Feast of St. Pancratius, May 12, 1191, 
Nicholas, the King’s chaplain officiating, and Berengaria was 
crowned Queen of England the same day.’” 

Before the Conquest, foreign merchants in England had 
liberty to enter and leave the country, the period of their 
stay being limited under the laws of Athelstan and Alfred, 
to forty days. This permission was confirmed in Magna 
Charta, and later, notably by Edward II and the Carta 
Mercatoria of Edward III. In 1327 Edward II ordained that 
certain merchandise, especially wool, hides and wool fells, 
should be sold in certain places in England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and not elsewhere, ‘to wit, at Newcastle, York, 
Lincoln, Norwich, London, Winchester and Bristol, for 
England ; Drogheda and Cork, for Ireland; Shrewsbury, 
Kermerdyn and Kaerdif, for Wales; tin of Cornwall at 
Lostwythier and Treureu ; and for tin of Devon, at Asper- 
ton,’ and the Mayor and Bailiffs of Bristol were specially 
instructed to cause proclamation to be made that ‘ all and 
singular merchants coming to the staple of that city, or 
other within his’ (the king’s) ‘ realm and power, shall stay 
in such staple for 40 days before they go thence with their 
merchandise.’ They were allowed to come and go as they 
saw fit, landing at any port such merchandise as was not 
prohibited, entering it in the King’s Books and paying 
Customs and Port Charges, 

The Staples were a source of convenience as well as 
profit to the Exchequer, and the royal revenues were largely 
drawn in medieval times from their tolls and subsidies. They 
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were also a benefit to the consumer, for tariffs put an effective 
check on the to-day rampant abuse of ‘ profiteering’; but, 
like every other system into which the human element enters, 
they suffered from excessive and arbitrary customs and dues 
imposed by the Crown, by local authorities, or by the lords 
of the fee in which the goods were sold. Protective clauses 
were added later for the encouragement of foreign trading. 
One of Richard II enacted that ‘all merchant strangers 
repairing unto the realm shall be well courteously and right- 
fully used and governed in the said realm, to the end that 
they shall have greater courage to repair unto the same.’ 

Southampton was, after London, the chief port for im- 
ports; Bristol at times ranking second in the provinces ; 
while of the Fairs, those of Stourbridge and Bristol were 
celebrated. Thither flocked the trader with his wares; the 
town merchant to renew his shop; procurators of monas- 
teries and colleges to replenish community stores; retail 
buyers for their humble needs. There, with the corn, the 
skins, the wool, the fish, flesh, vegetables, fruit and herbs of 
the country-side, were to be seen furs from Norway ; spices 
from Alexandria; wines from Cyprus; silks, velvets and 
glass from Venice ; wines, oil, fruits, quicksilver, iron and 
steel blades from Spain ; hardwoods, spices, perfumes, wax, 
woad, honey, and salt from Lisbon and the Algarve ports. 
Demand for such commodities connotes a high degree of 
civilization. 

A corresponding export was required to maintain the fiscal 
balance, and, to meet the requirements of foreign trade, 
Bills of Exchange were introduced into England by the 
Jews in A.D. 1200, for the sending of gold or silver from 
England in any form was repeatedly prohibited. It was 
illegal in the reign of Richard II. ‘No one of whatever 
condition, or state, might take, or cause to be taken, any 
silver money to the parts of Spain, or our land of Ireland.’ 
Foreign trade was almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Master Guilds—associations, or unions, of the great mer- 
chants for the regulation of trade, and the exclusion of 
competition. These, however, were not monopolies in the 
modern sense of the term, exploitation of the people being 
checked by the limitations of Assize. 

Skins, fish, wool and wool fells were the staple articles 
of Bristol’s early trade, but by no means the only ones. 
London in the twelfth century imported ‘ gold and spices 
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from Arabia; gems from Egypt; silks from the Levant ; 
furs from the Baltic; wines from France—and Spain—and 
arms from Scythia.” That the town, one of the richest of 
the country, had no mean share in this trade may be taken 
for granted. 

The most authoritative records of the sources and gradual 
development of the trade of the town and port of Bristol are 
the charters treasured in her archives. ‘Translations of the 
earliest of these, edited by the City Archivist, have now been 
made available to the public by the Bristol Record Society, 
and from their first volume the following outlines are taken. 

Trading references occur in the oldest of these, viz. that 
of King John (A.D, 1187), when Count of Moreton: 


* That no strange merchant shall buy within the town 
of any strange man hides or corn or wool except of the 
burgesses. And that no stranger shall have a tavern 
except in a ship, nor shall he sell cloths for cutting 
(i.e. by retail) except in the fair. And that no stranger 
Shall tarry in the town with his wares in order to sell 
his wares except for forty days.’® 


The allowing foreigners in the port to use their vessels 
as taverns for the convenience of the townspeople, is a fairly 
safe indication of the nature of the liquor sold there ; wine, 
however, is not specifically mentioned in these charters till 
later. 

In a charter of 1255, Henry III granted to his son Edward 
‘in aid of enclosing the town of Bristol for its security and 
defence during two and a half years—of every ship coming 
into Bristol laden with merchandize other than wine, 6 pence. 
..- And of every tun of wine saleable coming to the same 
place, one penny. ... And of every quarter of woad saleable 
coming to the same place to be sold, one halfpenny.’® 

The marriage of the King’s elder son Edward to the sister 
of the King of Spain still more closely united the ties between 
the two countries, and, if one may credit the Chronicler of 
st. Albans, neither the Prince, nor his people of England 
had reason to regret his choice, for ‘ Eleanor surpassed all 
other women in wisdom and prudence and beauty.” To which 
encomium he shrewdly added that, but that he feared to 
seem a flatterer, he would say, she was not the inferior of 
the wisest Sibyl.1° 

In 1253 Henry wrote to Alfonso, King of Castile and Leon, 
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appointing the Bishop of Bath and John Maunsel, Chancellor 
of London and his private secretary, proctors, to arrange 
the marriage contract, settling on Eleanor 10,000 marks a 
year, if Edward predeceased him, and £1000 a year, in the 
event of his son’s succession. Negotiations proceeding 
favourably, Maunsel went to Spain bearing letters of credence 
to the King, the Queen and various prelates and others * with 
power to swear to anything on the King’s soul.’ 

With the Queen, his mother, Edward sailed from Ports- 
mouth, under safe conduct from the King of Spain, on 
May 29 for Gascony, arriving at Bordeaux on June 4, and, with 
Maurice de Rocheford, John, the son of Bernard and his 
companions, Falcone de Mastac, William de Alnet, and many 
others, crossed the Pyrenees and arrived at Burgos, where 
his skill and valour in the tourney greatly pleased the Court. 
He was girt with the girdle of knighthood at the hands of 
Alfonso XI, the King, and shortly afterwards amid a scene 
that rivalled the brilliance of the espousals of Eleanor and 
Alfonso VIII in the same historic city, his wedding was 
celebrated within the castle walls. ‘ Spanish envoys bearing 
the tidings to Henry reached England about St. Matthew’s 
Day (Septr. 21st) and, on the vigil of the Feast of St. Luke 
(Octr. 18th) the sister of the King, videlicet, the wife of Lord 
Edward, the son of the Lord King of England, arrived in 
London with her retinue and was met ‘‘ by a venerable 
procession ’’ at St. Paul’s. 

‘For the banquet at their home-coming the Sheriffs of 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Warwickshire were commanded 
to furnish, each, 60 oxen, 60 swine, two fat boars, 60 sheep, 
3000 capons and hens, 4o bacon pigs and as many swans, 
peacocks, cranes, rabbits and kids as they could come by.’** 

The Patent Rolls for the year 1276 contain an entry which 
reveal this Spanish-born Queen of England’s attachment 
to the town of Bristol. It is a ‘Grant made by Eleanor, with 
the King’s consent of lands, tenements, burgages and rents, 
late of Isolde, daughter and heiress of Peter le Clerk, and the 
lands and tenements of Christine, the late wife of the afore- 
said Peter, in the same town (Bristol) within the borough and 
without, except a garden under Brandon Hill, which the 
King’s Consort retains for her own use.’?” 

The year following—‘ on Wednesday in Holy Week, 1277 
—the day being somewhat spent, the Illustrious Lord Edward, 
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King of England and Queen Eleanor came to Avalon, where 
they were met by the Abbot of the Monastery of Glastonbury 
and his monks in procession. And there came the next day, 
Friar Robert de Culwordeby, vel Kilwordeby, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, with the community’s assent, ordained 
John de Kirkeby, Vice-Chancellor of England, to the dia- 
conate, and Lord William de Hamiltone and Master Thomas 
de Bek, the King’s Treasurer, on the Holy Saturday, to the 
priesthood, And there, on Easter Tuesday, at Twilight, the 
King caused the tomb of the renowned King Arthur to be 
opened before the great assembly. Two chests were found : 
King Arthur’s, of wonderous size, and Queen Guinevere’s 
of rare beauty. On the head (imago) of the Queen the crown 
yet rested: but the King’s crown had fallen away, his left 
ear had been cut off and the marks of the disease from which 
he had died were visible. The day following, the King, 
bearing the bones of King Arthur, and the Queen, those of 
Queen Guinevere, wrapped in precious palls, the remains 
were laid in a sepulchre sealed with the royal seals before the 
High Altar, and this inscription in Latin was placed therein : 


* These bones of the Most Noble King Arthur were 
here placed by the Lord Edward, King of England, on 
the thirteenth day of the month of May, one thousand 
two hundred and eight, in the presence of the Most 
Serene Eleanor, his Consort, and daughter of Ferdinand, 
King of Spain, and of Master William of Middletone, 
Master Thomas de Bek, Archdeacon of Dorset, Lord 
Henry de Lacy, with John of Glastonbury and many 
other Magnates of England.’!3 


Yet another Spanish royal alliance was arranged a few 
years later, between Eleanor, their eldest daughter and the 
King of Aragon, but Pallida Mors intervened. The King 
died, and in September, 1293, Bristol was en féte for her 
marriage to Henry, Count de Barr.14 

One can imagine with what regal pomp and ecclesiastical 
splendour the event took place in the little Norman town in 
the presence of the Court and the great prelates and nobles 
of the land and others from beyond the seas. Few and 
fragmentary as are the extant details, we learn that her father 
issued a writ to the Chief Justice of Chester and the Bishop 
of Carlisle to make preparation for the marriage on the die 
dominica proxima post festum elevationis Sancte Crucis, and 
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that the Keeper of the Forest of Dene was not to be molested 
for taking, by the King’s order, 4 harts and 30 bucks against 
the marriage feast. From Winterbourne, after the event was 
over, the King sent a warrant for 10,000 marks of Eleanor’s 
dowry to be paid to the Count de Barr against his receipt, 
and having returned via Sodbury, Tetbury, and Woodstock 
to London, he sent a goodly retinue for the escort of his 
daughter to France. 


1 State Papers relating to Ireland, 2066, 1233. 

2 Ibid. Charters. 

8 Bodas Reales, Pub. by Blanco y Negro, Madrid, p. 2. 

4 Chronicles of Robert de Torigni, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Michael- 
in-Peril-of-the-Sea. Ed. R. Howlett, F.S.A. 1889, 211. 

5 Ibid., p. 303. 

6 Memoriale Fratris Walteri de Coventria, p. 277. 

7 Tbid., p. 442. 

8 Early Bristol Charters. Bristol Record Society, Ed. by N. Dermott 
Harding, E.A., p. II. 

* Thid,, p. 31. 

10 Chronicles of St. Albans. Ed. T. Riley, M.A., 1866. Three hundred 
years later the name of another Queen of England became locally associated 
with Brandon Hill. Rumour credited Elizabeth with bestowing on the town’s 
washerwomen the right to dry their clothes upon it—a Crown right they had 
possessed before she was born. 

11 Annales Londinenses. Ed. W. Stubbs, 1882, p. 48. 

12 Patent Rolls, Membr. 6. 

13 Historia de Rebus Gestis Glastoniensibus. Adam de Domerham, Oxon, 
1727, Vol, II, pp. 588-9. 

14 Historia Anglicana—Cotton. Ed. by H. B. Luard, 1859. Gervase of 
Cant. 43. 


CHAPTER II 
MEDIAEVAL BRISTOL 


‘ ADDICTED TO TRADE’ as Bristol has been from Saxon times, 
religion has always entered largely into its civic and social 
polity. The common heritage of rich and poor alike, and 
bond of kinship between them, it permeated for centuries 
the lives of the people from the font to the grave. It hallowed 
the important happenings of the years and enriched their 
daily joys ; it lent splendour to town functions and solemnity 
to affairs of State. And when their day was done, when the 
last offices of the Church were said and dust had dropt on 
dust, an afterglow of Charity left remembrance of the sick 
and poor in hospitals and almshouses, money for church 
restorations, for altar lights and vestments, for repair and 
maintenance of roads, and ‘ for tythes forgotten.’ 

Everywhere within the walls of the old Norman town the 
symbol of Christianity was to be seen. Above turret and 
roof, carved on the corbels of dwelling and frater; on the 
shield or escutcheon over doorways ; a trade-mark on casks 
and bales; the sign manual of notaries, priests and kings— 
as of Demos at the hustings, to-day. At every corner it met 
the eye. The very plan of the town was cruciform. The four 
principal streets that reached from gate to gate conveyed 
the same sublime idea to the imagination and at the quadi- 
vium of their intersection between the corner churches rose 
the High Cross, the centre round which all the pageantry of 
the town gathered, and from the steps of which royal events 
were heralded and the State proclamations made.} 

In the number and magnificence of its ecclesiastical 
buildings, Bristol was surpassed by no other town of its size 
in Christendom. Within its outer, or Norman, precincts, it 
held 19 parish churches, 4 orders of friars, 5 priories, a 
mitred abbey, a convent of nuns, and 2 leper hospitals. In 
and around the town were 7 other hospitals ; 4 guild chapels, 
and another chapel on the ‘Back’ for Mariners, while, 
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conspicuous for miles, soared the beautiful spires of the 
Carmelites and St. Mary Redcliffe, ‘ by far the fairest of all 
churches ’ to this day, each over 200 feet high, with between 
them that of the Chapel of the Assumption on the bridge 
above the tidal river. 

Even to-day, diminished in number and shorn of much of 
their pristine beauty as they are, Bristol prides itself on its 
churches, and the inspiration of the ‘eighty towers, and 
turrets innumerable clustered round the confluence of the 
Avon and Frome and under the heights of Kingsdown, wit- 
nessing to the glory of God,’ yet lingers in the subcon- 
sciousness of Bristol’s sons in this electric world, steadying 
their pulses to sanity. 

The religious and social guilds of Bristol were once only 
second in wealth and importance to those of London. There 
were guilds of Merchants, of the Church and of crafts and 
trades—the Weavers’, Tuckers’, Bakers’, Tailors’, Cord- 
wainers’, Dyers’, Fletchers’, and Boyers’, close Trade 
Unions in the best sense of the word, each with its own code 
of apprenticeship, its own restrictions and privileges, and its 
own order of precedence in civic pageants. Each also had 
its hall and its own representation in the central Guildhall. 
The Kalendars of Bristol, for whose guild antiquity prior to 
the Norman Conquest is claimed, had the custody of the 
archives of the town and the duty of keeping a record of 
local and national events. Their library, adjoining All 
Hallows’ Church, was the first free library in England, and 
their lecture room was open on festival days ‘ to all willing 
to enter for the sake of instruction.’ The disappearance of 
its records and library in 1466—‘ for the most part brent by 
chance through the carelessness of a drunken point-maker.’* 
‘ When the Western spyre was brent,’ was an irreparable loss 
to England. 

The Church and the guilds were the centre of the social 
cosmos, and in proportion as their wealth and influence 
increased from legacies and trade expansion, the material 
comfort of domestic life grew. The merchants and burghers 
of a town like Bristol sometimes enjoyed luxuries that were 
beyond the reach of the nobles, and dispensed hospitality to 
kings. Houses yet stand in Bristol that have known such 
royal guests, made of seasoned timber and solid masonry, 
for municipal housing committee and jerry-builders were as 
yet unknown. Equally unknown was the surburban villa 
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and the vespertinal exodus from the city; tradesmen and 
merchants living over their places of business, as indeed was 
the case till not so very long ago. 

The house of a burgess of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries consisted usually of two floors, with basement 
cellars and attics. The cellars of massive construction with 
groined and ribbed roof extended under the street, and were 
strengthened for overhead traffic by arches and pillars. 
Narrow compartments or shops divided the ground floor, 
with counters or bulkheads open to the street. At the back 
of these was the aula, or principal room for the reception and 
entertainment of guests, with sometimes a musicians’ gallery 
under the timbered ceiling. It also served for storing line, 
wool, spices, and valuable merchandise. The first floor 
contained living-rooms, the camara, parlour, parlatorium, 
bedrooms and kitchen (coquina or hispanice cocina).® 

The houses of the Merchant Princes were more spacious 
and ornate. One such the city still possesses intact; St. 
Peter’s Hospital with its spacious staircases, black oak 
panelling and furniture, and its pleasant basement kitchen 
facing the river at the rear. Built on the site of an older 
house, and, from 1402 successively the residence of the 
Nortons and Aldworths, it is one of the Corporation’s most 
valued treasures—Thomas Norton, the younger, alchymista 
sui temporis peritissimus, who, it is said, claimed to have 
discovered the secret of the transmutation of metals. Robert 
Aldworth, merchant and shipowner, whose tomb is in the 
adjoining church, the next notable resident owner, traded 
largely with Spain. St. Peter’s Hospital became successively 
a sugar house, a poor-house, and the offices of the guardians 
of the poor; it is now the property of the Corporation and 
the adytum of the City Registrar. 

Another mansion house was that of the famous Bristol 
shipowner and merchant, Robert Sturmey, with its adjoining 
cloth hall on the right; one of the finest buildings in the 
town. Here, this most hospitable of Mayors kept open house 
for ‘ foreign merchants and gentlemen of Bristol to the great 
benefit of commerce.’ Domus et hospitium communi utilitate 
ville vocatus a Cloth-halle est super le bak ordinatum quondam 
Roberti Sturmys, venerabilis mercatoris ville Bristolliz manen- 
tis et hospicium amplium custodientis, tam pro externis mer- 
catoribus quam aliis generosis.4 Trade with nations beyond 
the seas was then considered worth cultivating, 
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Next to the wealth of her ecclesiastical, civic, and domestic 
buildings, the chief evidences of Bristol’s material prosperity 
lay in the number and size of her ships. 

In 1346 Bristol supplied 24 vessels and 608 men for the 
Royal Navy at the siege of Calais ; not the only contribution 
from the West, for Fowey furnished 47 ships and 770 men, 
and Plymouth 26 ships and 603 men. In 1372, after the 
defeat of the English by the Spaniards at La Rochelle, the 
town contributed 11 vessels: the George, Trinity, Katherine, 
John, the cog Godbiete, James, Saint Mary ; the cog Margaret, 
Elyanmore, Thomas, and Grdcedieu. For their good services 
by their shipping and other things, and for a ‘ benevolence ’ 
of 6oo marks, Edward III then made Bristol a county, 
the first town in England, after London, to be raised to that 
dignity. 

With the list of vessels belonging to the port of Bristol in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, the locally owned 
tonnage of to-day compares but ill. According to William 
of Worcester, there were, in his day: 

Belonging to William Canynges : 

The Mary & John : 2 - goo tons 
La Mary Redcliffe ; ; SOO, 75 
Mary Canynges . , : 55400." 3; 


Katherine of Boston . , Ne eP Ee eee 
Margaret . ; : , 200) 55 
Mary Bat . ‘ : i e200" Ss 
Katherine , ; é eT AG SE 55 
Le Lytyle Nichola : ‘ © Sido; 
Le... navis in Icelond : SreeTOON.=y5 


Galliot : ‘ ; ; e350! 3 
Belonging, moreover, to other owners, were the : 
John . ; : : j . 510 tons 
Mary Grace : : : ~ 2 200" 5; 
SOM ee yes ; : : = SOO; 


George A ; : ‘ 75-2007 5 
Mary Byrd ‘ : ‘ ¢ 4 LOO” 45 
Kateryn . ‘ ; : J LOO? 45 
Cristojer ~~. : : f ; -LOO™ 43 
Mary Shernman . F : ee Aes 
Leonard ; : SO! 45 
La Mary of Bristowe 

La George qui quer... . ; 


Navis qui dispositus est ad mare? 





ALDWORTH TOMB, ST. PETER’S, BRISTOL 
Photograph by Fred Little, Bristol. 
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Thomas Straunge also owned about 12 ships; John Gode- 
man, another, and, as will be seen in a later chapter, there 
were a number of Bristol ships licensed to carry from 50 to 
200 passengers to Santiago ; such as the St. Anne, St. John, 
Trinity, Catherine, Sturmey, etc., So that it is estimated there 
could not have been less than 7000 tons of shipping owned 
in Bristol at that period. How insignificant in comparison 
is the total tonnage of the port to-day. 

The accuracy of William of Worcester’s figures in attribu- 
ting to Bristol in the fifteenth century possession of vessels of 
the size of the Mary Redcliffe and Mary and John has been 
questioned. He was, however, a painstaking and not un- 
reliable observer, to whose flair for taking notes of what he 
saw we owe much of the knowledge we possess about his 
birth town, and edifices and landmarks to him familiar that 
have long since disappeared. That vessels of the size then 
existed we know from other sources. 

An edict, published in Barcelona in 1354 by Pedro the 
Fourth, mentions merchant ships of two and three decks 
and from 3000 to 12,000 quintals burden. Twenty years 
previously four Catalan vessels, fitted out in Majorca, that 
were attacked by ten Genoese off that island, carried between 
them 1300 soldiers and 120 horses, and in 1353, other vessels 
were chartered to take, in addition to their crews of 80 men, 
480 Genoese prisoners to Spain. Among the ships hired in 
1419 by Alonso of Aragon to transport troops and artillery 
from Barcelona to Italy were two that took on board 120 
horses each, and, therefore, must have been about 600 tons 
capacity at least, while in 1463 mention is made of a Venetian 
ship that arrived at Barcelona with 7oo tons of wheat from 
England.°® 

Vessels of 3000 salmos (a salmo contained 6 fanegas) or over 
400 tons, were not uncommon, and in 1493, at the very time 
when Columbus was fitting out his little vessels for his 
second expedition, there was a carrack of 1250 tons lying 
ready for sea, at Bermeo, North Spain. 

Ships in the Middle Ages were usually designated by the 
generic term ‘navis.’ There were several distinct types ; 
the chief being ‘ ballinger,’ a name etymologically derived 
from the old French * ballingia’—a ‘cradle.’ ‘Cog’ was 
an Islandic term given indifferently to any small vessel, 
whether for coastwise or foreign trading, ‘ Bargeas’ or 
barges were larger and frequently used for war purposes. 
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The ‘ caravel,’ from ‘ carabo ’—Greek Karabos—was built 
on fine lines for speed, and usually attained about two and 
a half leagues an hour. The caravel had a long deck fore and 
aft and was high in bows and stern and of a cargo capacity 
of from 100 to 250 tons. A ‘ carrack’ was a purely trading 
vessel of much larger size, used chiefly in the Mediterranean.’ 

The classification of vessels does not seem to have been 
left to the fancy of the individual shipowner, but to have been 
subject to the rules of the Laws of the ‘ Judgiments of the 
Sea,’ for, in 1449 Henry the Sixth granted a special license to 
John Taverner of Kyngeston Super Hull, mariner, who * by 
Divine assistance and that of divers of our liege subjects ’ 
had built a certain ship, ‘as great as a great Carrack or 
greater,’ named the Grdcedieu, * then lying in the Thames, 
and that it should be henceforth named the Carrack Grdce- 
dieu ; at the same time authorizing him ‘ with other merchants 
native and foreign to trade under a safe conduct with wool, 
tin, lamb-skins, sheep-skins, *‘ passelarges ’’ and other hides, 
fresh as well as tanned, through the Straights of Marrok to 
Italy, after due payment made of Customs and Port 
Charges,’® 

Evidence of the growth of Bristol’s foreign trade is con- 
tained in the three charters of Edward the Second that are 
preserved in the City Archives. In the first, dated 1317, 
specified customs are granted ‘in aid of paving the town.’ 
The second, given on April 22, 1931, confers the same 
customs ‘in aid of repairing and sustaining the quay ’ during 
the five years next following; the third of the same date 
and year, grants the same customs, ‘in aid of repairing and 
mending the wall of the aforesaid town,’ proving that both 
quay and walls had been allowed to get into a bad state. 
The items of interest are the same in all three charters, and 
are as follows : 


* Of every tun of wine saleable ; pO, 
Of every whole cloth saleable : ee SE 
Of every hundred of linen cloth, canvas, 

cloths of Ireland, Galway and Worsted id. 
Of every cloth of silk with gold, of samite, 


diaper and baudekin é 4d, 
Of every cloth of silk without se and of 
best pure sendal +d, 


Of every ship coming to the same tow 
laden with things saleable : let BG 
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Of every vessel coming to the same town 


laden with things saleable ‘ rates 
Of every tun of honey . : a odds 
Of every sack of wool saleable ad. 
Of every trussel of cloths saleable, brought 

by water . ; 4 a BGs 
Of every quarter of feed saleable ; ie As 
Of every hundred of alum, SoEpene argol, 

and verdigris saleable . eee 
Of eight chives of garlic saleable . < Saas 
Of ten gallons of oils saleable ‘ 4d. 


And of whatsoever other things saleable, 
coming by water, of the value of five 
shillings : ; ; ; aed? 


Edward III’s charter of April 25, 1344, clearly shows 
the progressive development of the Port’s foreign trade, 
and for the first time a levy on vessels for port charges 
appears in its customs. 


‘Of every merchant ship entering the port 
of the same place with merchandise, 
for each time it shall enter the same. 6d.’ 


After each load of garlic, onions, pitch, bark, and of 
every hundred of woollen cloth, saleable, each tun of wine, 
and of every cloth of silk, baudekin and sendal. 


* Of every hundred of Pepper saleable has 
Of every hundred of linen cloth and canvas 

saleable ‘ ; td, 

Of every frail of figs and of raisins, saleable +d. 

Of every hundred of almonds, saleable . 1d. 
Of every bale of cordovan and Basil, sale- 

ables. : ; : ; eee nS Pe 


Summarizing ‘ whatsoever other wares and things saleable 
here not specified coming to the town aforesaid, as well by 
land as by water, under an assessment of one penny of a 
pound, one halfpenny of ten shillings, and one farthing of 
five shillings,’1° 

Throughout the whole of his long reign, Edward III’s 
far-sighted policy of giving trade facilities and affording 
protection to foreign merchants, greatly increased the 
country’s prosperity and wealth. Portugal was then 
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approaching the zenith of her power, and Lisbon, already 
famous for its wines, was becoming known as Europe’s 
emporium for the spices, drugs and all the costly produce of 
the fabled East, and of these no small share was discharged 
on the ‘amended’ Bristol quay, to be transmuted by the 
alchemy of trade into the burgesses’ rich attire, the stately 
shrines that rose like exotic flowers in stone above the narrow 
streets, and enterprises in other lands for which the town 
was afterwards to be renowned. 

In the cartularies and registers of ancient guilds and 
religious institutions, and elsewhere, much interesting 
information is to be found regarding the manners, the 
customs, and the cost of commodities in bygone times. 
Pepper, in 1281, cost 1s. a lb., cinnamon, gd. to 1od., Spanish 
olive oil, then largely used for domestic cooking, as well 
as in the sanctuary lamps of the churches, cost, before the 
Great Plague, about 1s. odd. a gallon, almost as cheap, com- 
paratively, as it is retail in this country, to-day. Honey was 
sold by the gallon, or tun, ‘ dolium’ of 252 gallons, which 
cost from 66s. to 7os. Wax was imported in considerable 
quantities for the lighting of churches and manors, and for 
seals to official documents, Glass, much used also in the 
houses of wealthy merchants, was fairly cheap, while of 
quicksilver, there must have been, to judge from the price 
—about 74d. a lb. in the first half of the fifteenth century— 
a constant and abundant supply from the Almuden mines 
in Spain. 

Bilbao iron, in pigs, or bars, the forerunner of the Bilbao 
iron-ore trade of the nineteenth century, was one of the 
articles most frequently appearing in the lists of the King’s 
Remembrancer. It was usually sold by the stone, or petra 
of 14 lbs., toilet accessories were neither unknown, nor, all 
things considered, dear. A razor—the source of origin 
not stated—cost 6d. in 1331, and a speculum, or mirror, 
perhaps to shave by, was one penny,'! proof sufficient, it 
may be allowed, that the knights and gentlemen-at-arms, 
were neither so indifferent to personal appearances, nor 
so unpresentable, as has been supposed. 

Whatever of modern luxuries or conveniences may have 
been missing in the Dark Ages, loyalty to engagements and 
to employers and authority was much more inculcated and 
honoured in the observance than is the case in these social- 
istic days. For impressing this on the minds of the people 
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an oath of faithful service was a preliminary condition of 
appointment to any public office. 


‘Loyally to serve the Mayor, commonalty, citizens 
and strangers in everything appertaining to his office, 
to impede no man, and to put the seal on all the said 
things directly they were landed,’ 


was required of the common surveyor. Similar oaths of 
fidelity were taken on election or appointment by the Mayor, 
the Mayor’s servants, the King’s officers, the Recorder, the 
Constable of the Peace, the Coroner, the Stranger admitted 
to the liberties of the town, resident Mariners, the Guard of 
the Town Wards, the Masters of the Guilds, Wardens of 
the Town Gates, the Keeper of the Jail, and, very appro- 
priately, for Bacchus ever had his votaries, the Carriers of 
Wine. 

Immunity from attack is essential for the successful con- 
duct of trade, and ‘ Safe Conducts’ were at an early period 
introduced, as affording a certain measure of security against 
that particular form of peril. Such licenses to mariners to 
come and go for purposes of trade served both as Board of 
Trade Certificates and ship’s register, and were of a more 
individualistic character than the ‘Clearance Papers’ in 
use to-day. 

The following example, from a transcript of the ‘ Great 
Red Book of Bristol ’!" is a characteristic document which 
may serve also to show that one’s faith in princes is not 
always misplaced. 


‘Edward IV, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Ffraunce and Lord of Ireland, to our trusty and well 
beloved, the Mayor, sheriff and bailiffs, customers, 
controllers, searchers and all manner other our officers, 
liegemen, subjects of our town and port of Bristowe 
and elsewhere within this our Royame. ... 
Gretynge. We let you know that whereas we under- 
stand that a ship called the ‘‘ Mary ’’ of Ipusco, whereof 
our well beloved Piers Sans of Hispania, merchant, is 
owner, is now laded upon the trust and surety of our 
letters of safe conduct with wines and other merchandise 
comen to our port of Bristoll, which letters within a 
short time shall expire, as we be ascertained. We of 
our grace, in consideration of the good and faithful 
service and zele that the said Piers hath at divers tymes 
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schewyd towards us as well to our Ambassadors in the 
partis of Hispania . . . have taken him, his said ship, 
master and mariners to our protection with all manner 
of goods, merchandise and apparel contained therein 
by the space of six months next following after the 
expiration of our said letters of safe conduct and there- 
fore woll and straightly charge you and every of you 
that ye in no wise vex, trouble, impede, molest nor 
interrupt the said Piers, merchants, mariners or any 
person belonging to the said ship for default of our 
letters patent of safe conduct under our great seal 
during the said six months, and that these our letters 
signed by our hand be unto them and every eche of them 
until they shall procure our said letters patent as effectual 
and valid and of as great strength and virtue in every 
point for the said space as the said letters patent under 
our great seal, Any act, statute, ordinance or provision 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘Given under our signet at our castle of Windesore 
the 6th. day of Jeyn the 6th. year of our reign.’ 


The course of trade by no means ran smoothly always. 
Opportunity often obscures a sense of right, and, in spite 
of the most reassuring of ‘ Safe Conducts,’ robberies and 
murder at sea were frequent subjects of complaint between 
princes and kings. In 1324 and 1325 Edward IT promised 
Sancho, King of Majorca, and to the King of Aragon, 
that he was ‘ready to do justice in the matter of their 
ships said to have been plundered by English pirates.’*® 

Edward III, on occasion, could do the same. When 
la naue Seinte Marie with 60 tuns of wine of Spain, two 
pipes of oil and other merchandise was wrecked off Winchelsea, 
and the wine, oil, some chests of silver articles and other goods 
were ‘ cast ashore and salved by men of Winchelsea, Lyde, 
Romsey and Rye,’ he sent his Sergeant-at-Arms, John 
Mayor, and others ‘to find out who had the goods, and, if 
they would not make restitution, to arrest them and. bring 
them before him and his Council at Westminster. His 
redoubtable son, Edward, better known to later generations 
as the ‘ Black Prince,’ was equally fair-minded. 

An order was issued in his name in 1347 to Roger Tromwyn, 
Lieutenant of the Justice of North Wales, that whereas he 
was informed that the ship arrested by him was a ship of 
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Spain, and Spaniards were of the King’s and Prince’s friend- 
ship, he was to deliver up the ship to the Master and mariners 
and suffer them to go their way without delay. 

A similarly peremptory order was sent on July 28, 1355, 
to the Water Bailiffs and Mayor of Dartmouth in respect of 
the Cogg Le Excluse, laden with wheat. 

On another occasion, however, Edward III was less 
complaisant. He replied to Alfonso IV (the ‘ Wise’) of 
Castile, who had given letters of reprisal to some Catalans 
for the loss of their ship in the English Channel, that he could 
not be answerable for the doings of private individuals. 

If the vessel in question was the Santa Clara, his answer 
was disingenuous, or given without knowledge of the facts, 
for John of Gaunt is alleged to have figured in her drama. 

The Santa Clara was one of three ships of Majorca trading 
to Flanders. She was ‘ 5000 cwts. of Barbary’ burden and 
had forty-three persons on board, crew and passengers, under 
the command of Arnaldo Besaya. When off Ras de San Martin 
in the Canal of Flanders, opposite Sembla, she was attacked 
by a fleet ‘ flying the royal standard of England and com- 
manded by John Navil, brother and lieutenant of the Admiral 
of England,’ and, though Aragon and England were at peace, 
this Navil, or Nevill, seized ship, cargo and all on board, 
“under the pretext that the King of Aragon had married a 
daughter of the King of Castile,’ a title John of Gaunt was 
claiming under his wife’s name. 

The Santa Clara was brought to and broken up at Bristol, 
her timbers being used for the Castle repairs; her cargo was 
divided between the crews of the English vessels, the 
Lieutenant Nevill and the Duke of Bretagne, and her crew 
and passengers were imprisoned in Bristol Castle for ten 
years. Of their ultimate fate nothing is known. 

Of the two sister ships of the Santa Clara, one was a vessel 
of 2500 salmos—about 8000 cwts. Her captain’s name 
was Pedro Grallera, and she had a crew of sixty. 

* When about half a dozen miles from Plainis ’ (Plymouth) 
she was boarded by men from three ships and five launches 
that closed round flying the English flag, who, under the same 
pretext of the King of Aragon’s marriage with the Infanta 
of Castile, stripped her of cargo, sails and gear, fastened half 
the crew below hatches and set the ship on fire. Of the other 
thirty people on board, sixteen were cut to pieces in the water 
as they tried to escape by swimming, and the remainder 
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owed their lives to the compassion of an English captain 
who hid them in his ship till dark. 

The third vessel was also on voyage home from Flanders 
to Majorca, with a valuable cargo and crew, and a passenger 
list of sixty persons, She was seized and plundered when off 
the South Coast by the ships under Nevill’s orders, and 
brought by ‘ Roger de Pola,’ captain of a ship named The 
Devil, to Bristol, where her crew were incarcerated in com- 
pany with the survivors of the Santa Clara. For all these 
outrages the King of Aragon sought reparation for twelve 
years, ‘ but all was in vain and without fruit.’ 

After that, we read without emotion that, in 1375, Spain 
burned thirty-six English ships off Brittany ‘in spite of an 
existing truce.’ Six of them, laden with salt, belonged to 
Bristol. They were: the Gabriel, 250 tons, belonging to 
Robert Spicer ; the Grdcedieu, 200 tons, owned by Walter 
Derby ; the James, 170 tons, belonged to Walter Frampton 
(son of the Mayor of Bristol) and Elias Spelly ; the Katerine, 
74 tons, was owned by John Hakerton; and the Trinity, 
26 tons, and barge Margaret, 24 tons, by John Doding and 
Thomas Clerk, respectively. 

‘Tt would seem,’ adds Capmany, ‘ as though the English 
sought to claim tribute from all other nations, that being 
necessary to them for satisfying either their avarice or their 
needs,’ and, in support of this, he quotes the historian 
Gamez,!° a contemporary of the events he describes, who 
says, referring to the treaty of 1405: 


‘When the English heard of the peace King Richard 
had made with Charles of France, most of them were 
very sad. They did not want peace with any nation, for 
in peace it goes ill with them; they are so numerous 
that there is not room for them all in their own country, 
and if at any time their king gives safe conducts, they 
seldom respect them, for they love not other nations,’ 


Capmany adds, somewhat caustically: ‘ It is remarkable 
how in three centuries they have not degenerated.’ 
But, there was no Disarmament Plan in 1779. 


1 Calendars of Al-Hallowen, Bristowe. Rev. H. Rogers, M.A., Vicar of the 
Church, 1846, p. 17. (Appendix.) 

2 Antiquities of the City of Bristol. W. Barrett, F.S.A., p. 457. 

3 Dallaway’s Antiquities of Bristol, pp. 182-3. 

4 Ibid., W. Wyrcestre, p. 112. 
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5 Ibid., pp. 114-5. 

8 Memorias historicas sobre la Marina, Comercio y Artes de la ciudad de 
Barcelona. Capmany, 1779, Vol. III, p. 41, n. 24. 

? Ibid. Vol.,p. 40. Matthew Paris has ‘ ro60. Gul. Conq: in Angliam venit 
cum 300 cogones.’ 

8 Rymer’s Foedra, 22, XI, 1449. 

® Samite was rich fine silk. Baudekin—material embroidered with silk 
and gold thread. Sendal—silk unmixed with other material. Bristol Charters, 
PP- 57 un. et seq. 

10 Tbid., pp. 103-5. 

11 History of Agriculture and Prices. Thorold Rogers, Vol. I, p. 662. 

12 From transcripts of the Great Red Book of Bristol (not yet published). 
By courtesy of Dr. E. W. Wodehouse Veale, Ed. 

13 ‘Tower of London Records, II, 590. Rymer, 1324-5. 

14 Some of the de la Pole family were noted pirates. Michael, Earl of 
Suffolk, was said to be aliene pecuniz avidus, William de la Pole, banished for 
high treason, was captured off the South Coast by a Bristol ship, the Nicholas 
of the Tower, and had his head struck off on deck, within sight of the land. 

19 Capmany, Vol, III, pp. 194 et seq. 

a6" Ibid., P. 193- 


CHAPTER III 
JUDGMENTS OF THE SEA 


IT may be assumed that vessels of 100 tons and upwards, 
such as composed the fleets of Canynges and other early 
Bristol owners, must have been built for something more 
than trading along the coast, and, equally, that systematic 
navigation out of sight of land would have been impossible 
without a knowledge of the magnet. 

When the properties of the lodestone were discovered, 
where, or by whom, is unknown. The Phenicians were 
familiar with them for ‘ their vessels carried on the bows a 
figure of Astarte, that held in one hand a vessel containing 
a magnetized needle floating on a piece of wood in water, 
and, with the other, pointed the way.’ The Chinese also 
possessed the magnet at a very early period, but its intro- 
duction into Europe is attributed to the Portuguese. 

According to the author of the Libelle of English Policie, 
Bristol mariners used it regularly in the fourteenth century. 


‘ Of Island to write is little nede, 
Save of Stock-fish ; yet, forsooth, indeed 
Out of Bristowe, and costes many a one, 
Men have practiced by nedle and by stone, 
Thitherwardes within a little while, 
Within twelve yere, and without perill 
Gon and come, as men were wont of old.’ 


Appian, a Greek historian of the second century, says the 
Spaniards of his time used to do the passage from Spain to 
Britain in half a day.” Santander to Southampton in one 
tide would be a hair-raising achievement at the present day, 
but, without questioning Appian’s accuracy on the point, 
the rest of his statement seems to connote practical acquain- 
tance with the lodestone’s properties and uses. 

Between him and the great Mallorquin philosopher, mystic, 
and Franciscan tertiary, Ramon Lull, there is an interval of 
about eleven hundred years, so, perhaps, it is not surprising 
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that, in his De Contemplatione, the latter’s description of the 
mariners’ compass is explicit. 


*Videmos marineros se dirigere per stellam polarem,’ 
he writes, and, again: 


‘As the needle naturally turns to the North when 
touched by the magnet,’ 
and : 
“As the nautical needle directs sailors in their 
navigation,’® 


unquestionably describing the compass as then in general 
use, Yet, as late as the fifteenth the art of navigation was 
but little advanced from its elementary state of the tenth 
century; the astrolabe, forerunner of the sextant, was in 
the hands of but few ship masters, and foreign trade was 
between familiar ports. Vessels, if not propelled with oars, 
as in the days of Caligula, differed in rig but little from those 
that had beached for tin in Cornwall centuries before. 
Moreover, legend, woven of the tales of shipwreck mariners, 
invested the sea with supernatural terrors, ‘ marine demons, 
winged serpents and islands vomiting fire and flame.’ Where 
the known coastline ended the cosmographer filled his 
maps with monsters born of mythology and fable, and there 
was super-added the dread of no possibility of return ; ‘ for 
how,’ men asked, ‘ could a ship that sailed down hill on one 
side of a round globe ever sail up the other side again ? ’ 

To explore the unknown, however, is ever alluring, and 
not alone in Spain and England, but throughout Europe, 
for the one language, Latin, was common to all among the 
learned, and there arose a thirst for scientific knowledge 
which gave birth to a quest for adventure and discovery. 
The vessels that from the South and East of England, as well 
as the Bristol Channel, ventured as far as Iceland for fish, 
brought rumours of other islands and fishing-grounds 
unknown, and even with the silks and spices that arrived from 
the Levant came tidings of India, Zipangu, and China, of 
Prester John and the Great Khan. 

But, before civilization had reached this stage, the growth 
of commerce and development of sea-borne traffic made 
the establishment of a code of laws and regulations relating 
to navigation, based on equity and the best international 
practice of the times, imperative, and the honour of having 
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compiled them falls to Spain. These epoch-making regula- 
tions were first sworn to, under the title ‘ Judgments of the 
Sea,’ at Majorca in 1015, and at Pisa three years later. 
Richard Cceur de Lion has been credited with having intro- 
duced them into this country, where, later, they passed 
under the name of ‘ The Rolls of Oleron,’ or, “La Chartre 
d’Oleron des Juggements de la Meer.’* In the North of 
Europe they became known as * The Usages of the Law 
Maritime at Dam in Flanders.’ Pedro III of Aragon 
granted to the city of Valencia in 1283 a Privilege in which 
he instituted in that port a ‘ Consulate of the Sea,’ ‘to 
terminate all disputes between merchants and mariners 
secundem consuetudinem maris, prout est in Bachinons fieri 
consuetum.,’ 

L’ Orde Judiciaire de la Cort dels Consols de la Mar was 
held annually on Christmas Eve. On that day, the ‘ Guild 
of Navigators, Masters and Mariners assembled in Council 
in the Church of St. Tecla, in the city of Valencia, to elect 
two fit men of the Guild of Navigators as Consuls, and one 
of the same Guild as Judge of Appeals.’ There are two MSS. 
of ‘ The Laws of Oleron in the Liber Memorandorum’ at the 
London Guildhall. The photograph inserted is of a page of 
that at Valencia.° 

The Laws of Oleron ‘ are the good constitutions which 
regard matters of the sea, which wise men who travelled 
over the world communicated to our predecessors who 
composed theirs into books of the Science of Good Customs,’ 
They provide for practically every kind of shipping and mari- 
time commercial work of the present day, e.g. : Ownership, 
Tonnage—Freights, Insurance, Bills of Lading, Manifests, 
Invoices, Contracts, Commission, Towage, Wages, Demur- 
rage, Bottomry, Average, Repairs, Deck Loads, Jettison, 
Derelicts, Salvage, Wrecks, Prizes at Sea, War, Rights of 
Neutrals, Convoys, Seaworthiness, Apparel, Anchors, Boat- 
men, Ships’ Clerks, Duties of Owners, Masters, Crew, 
Shippers, Merchants and Passengers, Workmens’ Liability 
Debts and Days of Grace.® 

Chancellor Kant, in his commentaries on American Law, 
describes the Consulate of the Sea as ‘ containing the law of 
all the commercial powers of Europe,’ and as ‘the most 
authentic and most valuable monument extant of the com- 
mercial usages of the Middle Ages,” 

It is one thing to make laws and regulations, but quite 
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another to ensure their observance ; and where they are of 
international application the difficulty is immeasurably 
greater. And just as the names and doings of disturbers of 
the public peace to-day are published for all the world to 
read, while myriads of law-abiding citizens live and die 
unnoticed and unknown ; the uneventful course of peaceful 
and successful trading leaves no trace, while the piracies and 
infractions of the ‘Good Customs and Judgments of the 
Sea’ in ages past—brought to the light of day from dusty 
archives—are apt to convey distorted notions of the morality 
of bygone times. Yet it is precisely to these records that we 
are indebted for much of what we know of the details and 
workings of medizval trade and commerce. 

An order of the Privy Council gives the names of the 
Barge of Bristoll and John Godfrey, her master, with the 
names of eighteen other ship masters, and of three other 
local vessels, the George of Bristoll, The Grdcedieu of Bristoll 
and La Seinte Maricoggele (the cog St. Mary) of Bruggewater, 
all ‘wanted’ by the authorities in 1374; but of the nature of 
whose offending we are not told. 

Again, but for complications that arose, we should know 
nothing of the clearance of the Sanctus Stephanus in Feb- 
ruary, 1488. The master was Johan Arremonendy, a Basque. 
Sailing with a Bristol cargo for Spain, he was attacked by 
Frenchmen, and forced into a port of Brittany, and, when, 
finally, he reached San Sebastian, a six months’ notice of the 
granting of Letters of Reprisal against England had expired, 
and Martin de Miranda and others caused the Governor of 
Guipuzcoa to detain the vessel and freight for a sum of 
20,061 gold crowns. Bristol merchants loudly protested, 
and Henry wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella about it.® 

Judicial and other secular matters were often intermingled 
with the spiritual duties of the higher clergy. Johannes 
de Lucem affords one of innumerable instances of this. 
He was a Doctor and Orator of the Most Serene Prince of 
Spain, who made complaint to the Most Rev. Father and 
Lord Archbishop of York, that the caravel of Yndus de 
Jauregui, merchant of Bilbao, laden with 36 pieces of marfaca 
serge worth about £1 tos. a piece, a pipe of incense worth 
£8 to £10, some iron and other goods, were seized by three 
armed ships of Fowe, plundered and cast ashore ;—‘a new 
ship of 10 tons in first class order, but the value of which 
he knew not.’® 
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Amongst all these records of spoliation and murder on 
the high seas there are, nevertheless, numerous entries that 
do more credit to humanity. The Seinte Marie of Barselon, 
whereof John Spital was master, entering unwittingly in 
1342 ‘the port of Milford, in the demesne of Isabella, the 
Queen Mother,’ and being seized by her steward, the King 
ordered its release, ‘ without prize of wine or damage to ship 
or cargo, to the Mayor and bailiffs of the town of Bristol 
under safe conduct until further order.’ And, in 1473, when 
Fernandus de Confrubia and other merchants of Spain 
feared to come hither with their goods and merchandise 
because of the disorders consequent upon the Wars of the 
Roses, Edward IV gave them a special safe conduct, 
and ‘issued a writ to the Bishop of Rossensi, Walter Blount, 
John Russel and John Moreton, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Chancellor’ (Sir Thomas More’s early patron) 
‘for the arrest of a certain most villanous rebel, Thomas 
Bastardus Fauconberge,’ who had seized several Portuguese 
vessels and was infesting the Channel.’!° 

Portuguese ships, like the Spanish, were very often un- 
fortunate in their visits to this country, but on one special 
occasion they were welcomed and féted on their arrival. 
That was in 1385. The King of Portugal, after a successful 
war with Spain, sent six of his galleys to England, that they 
might assist Richard the Second ‘ and be a solace against his 
enemies.’ This, apparently, they were, ‘to the satisfaction 
of Londoners and others’ for they perceived that se non 
sine suo commodo in Angliam remigrasse,’11 These vessels 
formed part of the flotilla that, under the command of the 
High Admiral, escorted John of Gaunt when he sailed . 
from England to lay claim to the crown of Castile, and in 
them the ambassadors Albuquerque and Fogaca returned 
home, 

In the Great Red Book, next, perhaps, to her Royal 
Charters in general interest, the greatest treasure in Bristol’s 
archives are numerous records of trading licenses granted 
to Spanish vessels, Thanks to them, we know their names, 
and, in many cases, the names of their captains, their tonnage, 
port of registry, and the nature of the cargo. Sometimes, in 
Rymer, the terms and conditions of the grant are set forth— 
usually a stipulation of good behaviour, payment of Customs, 
observance of the secrets of the realm, and, now and again, 
of the King’s special grace. 
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At the request of William Spencer and Robert Strainger, 
of Bristol, trading permission was given in 1446 to ‘ La Marie 
de Cyvyle’ and ‘ Le Jamys de Ypuzcoa,’ and again, in 1462, 
‘at the request of John Marlgwyn, merchant of Bristol, to 
John Miguel de Marnhus, master of La Marie de Ispanniz, 
with a crew of 60 and 3 merchants,’ for the redemption of 
English prisoners in France,’!? 

In London, Bristol, Southampton, and other ports, as 
now, some share of the import trade was in the hands of 
resident foreign merchants, The Spanish Transcripts, the 
K.R. Rolls of the Record Office and other sources contain 
many entries such as that of the Sous Sprous of Bayon, 
Bercasan de Suruete, master, ‘ which brought 2 casks, I pipe, 
I hogshead of wine for sale, 5 casks consigned to Mynge de 
Noy, and 2 pipes of wine of Gayd (Cadiz) for Robert Gryne- 
stend, of Bristol. Outwards she loaded cloth and kersies, 
for which she paid 5s. 9d. Customs.’ 

Did space permit, these lists could be extended almost 
indefinitely, but from the foregoing some idea may be 
formed of the animation of Bristol town in the days of 
Edward IV and Henry VI, when ships like the Cristofre 
de Ypusco, 300 tons, with a crew of too men, the ballinger 
Nicolas de Vizcaya, with 80 or 90 crew, and the Mary of 
Bisskaye—whose master, Pero Garral, imprisoned in the 
town, was once granted his liberty to ‘ recover his debts and 
repay his own,’!* discharged their tuns of wine, their bales of 
wool and woad, their spices, fruit, iron, and leather of Cordoba 
upon the odorous quays and filled the ill-paved streets with 
the babel of their foreign tongues. 

The carrying out of the ‘ Laws of Oleron, or Judgments 
of the Sea’ was entrusted by the merchants and traders to 
officials variously named ‘ talionarii,’ ‘ sheriffs,’ ‘ provosts,’ 
* prud-hommes,’ ‘ jurats,’ or ‘ aldermen,’ whose duty it was 
to secure for their own nationals the same privileges, — 
franchises, and customs, as were obtained by the traders of 
other lands, and, in course of time, these officials came to 
be known under the generic name of Consuls—the title 
first given to the two chief magistrates of the Roman Empire. 
Trading consuls are said to have been sent by Charlemagne 
to Palestine in A.D. 800, but it was not until the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, when the maritime cities of the Mediter- 
ranean extended their trade to the Atlantic and the North 
Sea and accepted a common code of maritime law, that 
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Consulates, as commercial agencies, were vested with 
regular magisterial powers, 

Consuls were at first appointed to protect elsewhere the 
interests of the particular port or city to which they belonged, 
Naples, Savona, Catania, Palermo, Trapani, Alexandria, 
Candia, Syracuse, Genoa, Rome, Valencia, and Almeria, 
all had in the Middle Ages representative Consuls of their 
own. Barcelona at one period had fifty-five in various parts 
of Europe. Florence sent a Consul named Uzzano to 
London in 1402, and Italy was represented in England 
by Lorenzo Strozzi in the reign of Edward III, The 
appointment of Baptista Justiniano by Henry VIII, in 1513, 
to Chios, is specially interesting as an indication of the 
nature of the office and its duties: ‘ Office, or place, of Master, 
Governor, Protector or Consul, of all and singular the 
merchants,’ etc. The first English Consul accredited as 
such to the Peninsula was John Taylor, appointed by Philip 
the Second. He represented at Lisbon the English Company 
of Merchants trading to Spain and Portugal, but abused his 
position by his activity as a spy for Queen Elizabeth and, on 
conviction after a fair trial, was banished the two kingdoms. 

The appointment of a Consul has always been, in this 
country, a Crown prerogative, and confirmation of appoint- 
ment is confirmed by the exequatur of the Government of 
the country to which he is accredited.1* The status and 
dignity of Consuls declined during the sixteenth century, 
many of the privileges hitherto enjoyed by them being vested 
in the embassies and legations. Even in their palmy days, 
however, they had not the importance of envoys charged with 
the practice of the delicate art of diplomacy, and of their 
comings and goings little to-day is known. 

Something, nevertheless, of the kaleidoscopic interest 
which must have coloured their foreign errands in those 
adventurous days is disclosed to the reader of Roger 
Machado’s report of Henry VII’s embassy to the Courts 
of Portugal and Spain, for the full details of which he is 
referred to the Memorials of Henry VII. 

The Ambassador was Thomas Salvage, Doctor in Law ; 
his chief lieutenants were ‘ Sir Richard Nanfan, Knight for 
the King’s body, and Richmond, Knight of Arms for Norroy,’ 
and with them were Rodrigo Rodriguez de la Poubla, Doctor 
in Law; Jehan de Sepoulveda, Knight of the Household of 
the King of Castile, and Don Martin de Torres, the Chaplain,’ 
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At first the voyage was beset with difficulties. They were 
held up at Southampton and Plymouth waiting for favourable 
winds, and the names of their hosts at both towns are given. 
In the Bay of Biscay they encountered a great storm, at which 
all the ambassadors and sailors ‘ cried to God and to all the 
Saints in Paradise’; on the sixteenth day they landed at 
Laredo, in the Province of Santander. At Burgos, a merchant 
named Diego de Castro, who had been in England, received 
them right royally, but at their next stopping-place they were 
not expected and the landlady in strong vernacular ordered 
them off. Making their way through Duenas, Valladolid, 
and Valdestillas they reached Medina del Campo, where the 
King lay, and were received by a gathering of bishops and 
nobles, including the Grand Master of the Cortes and the 
Count de Haro, Constable of Castile. There is an amusing 
account of the speeches given, and Machado expatiates on 
the splendour of the royal surroundings, the magnificence 
of the tapestries, and the Knights, the beauty of the ladies 
and the richness of their attire. 

‘ The Queen was covered with jewels; one ruby, the size 
of a tennis ball, was valued at 200,000 gold crowns. On the 
22nd of March there was a tilting match between noble 
knights, maintainers of the lists and attackers; and among 
the latter was a gentleman named Carnajal who ran best and 
broke most lances.’ On the day of Our Lady of March 
there was a bull-fight, and ‘it was beautiful to see how the 
Queen held up her youngest daughter, Donna Caterina, 
Princess of England, to see the sight, and at that time she was 
three years old.’ 

Leaving Medina on the last day of March, the Ambas- 
sadors arrived safely at Elvas in Portugal; Easter they spent 
at Portel, and, at Vedegueira, the High Chancellor of Portugal 
welcomed them in the name of the King, * not as strangers, 
for the King of England, his cousin, was as a brother, his 
true friend and ancient ally. At Beja, where the King was, 
they arrived in time to hear the Vespers of St. George, for 
the Feast of St. George was held as it is in England.’ The 
marvellous playing of the minstrels on their ‘ cherumbelles ’ 
and ‘sackbuts’ favourably impressed Machado and as for 
the dresses and wealth of these ladies and maidens, ‘ I could 
not put it in writing for you, for I could not write it in a year.’ 
There Sir Richard Nanfan invested the King with the Noble 
Order of the Garter, and loaded with presents they departed. 
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At Lisbon they were entertained by Mr. Edward Brandon 
and also met ‘the merchants of the kingdom of England— 
Thomas Smith; Thomas Tirry; William Cabol, Thomas 
Baker, and others of the city of London and town of Bristol. 
And, for the return home, Sir Richard Nanfan loaded and 
freighted a vessel of Bristol, called La Marie Galante, and 
Dr. Savage loaded another of Biscay, seven score tons 
burden with salt and sugars.’ 

An incident, somewhat characteristic of the times, hap- 
pened during their stay. On the feast of the Nativity of St. 
John the Seigneur of St. Germain anchored at Casaes, and 
there seized three English ships; one of 100 tons; one of 
80 tons ; and one of 60 tons, Sir Richard wrote demanding 
their release “ since there was no war between the two kings, 
nor truce broken,’ but St. Germain replied, he would like to 
meet them ‘ at sea and would then show them whether there 
was war between the two kings, or not,’ and gave no other 
answer. 

They landed at Padstow, on their return after sixteen days 
at sea. ‘It was the day of Magdalen; Richmond, King of 
Arma, left for his own home; Sir Richard and his company 
wending their way via Exeter and Shaftesbury to London. 
Doctor Savage, however, for the disposal of his salt and 
Sugars en route went with his ship to land at Bristol,’ 


1 Atlantis—The Antediluvian World, Ignatius Donnelly. P, 441. Sampson 
Lowe, 1882. 
2 History of the Jews. Rey. Moses Margoliuth, Vol, I, p.21. Bentley, 1885. 
3 De Contemplatione R. Lullii. Raymundo Pascual, Chap, VII, p. 18, and 
Vol. III, pp. 72-3. 
4 The Black Book of the Admiralty, Vol. III, p. 43. 
® Oleron., An island off the French coast where Richard I was imprisoned 
on his way from Palestine. 
The Black Book of the Admiralty, Vol. III, p. 50. 
6 The Black Book of the Admiralty, Vol. LIX. 
+S bid; Lie -Intto;, pro: 
8 Simancas Transcripts, Vol. I, No. 17, p. 4. 
® Rymer’s Foldera. 20. XII, 1470. No. 671. 
10 Rymer. 24.11.1473. Vol. XI. 
11 Historia Anglicana. Walsingham. Vol. II, p. 155. 
12 The Great Red Book of Bristol. Transcripts by E. W. W. Veale, LL.D. 
Ed. (not yet in print). 
Ibid. 


14 Exequaturs were introduced about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
A Consular Tariff, of Schedule of Fees, did not exist in Spain until so recently 
as 1867. Derecho Consular. Madrid, 1927. 

1° Machado’s Embassy to Spain and Portugal. Memorials of Henry VII. 
James Gairdner. Pp. 328 et seq. 


CHAPTER IV 
A CASTILLA Y A LEON NUEVO MUNDO DIO COLON 


AFTER the Crusades, Portugal became the leading maritime 
country of the world. Her merchandise arrived on every 
tide from the East Coast to Milford and Dublin, and her 
mariners taught England all then known of navigation and 
the shipwrights’ craft. Aided by the skill and daring of her 
swarthy sons, the vessels of Shipward and Canynges fre- 
quented not only the ports of Flanders, Acquitaine, and 
Biscay, but sailed the Northern seas as far as Iceland, and 
Bristol grew into a centre of mid-European trade. Then, 
from the encircling waste of waters, came dreams of the 
beyond—dreams tinted with Nordic legend and blended 
with rumours of Prester John and the lost Atlantis, until a 
grandson of John of Gaunt, with Pedro da Cintra, and other 
daring navigators round him resolved them into immortal 
voyages of discovery in the fabled East. 

In 1470 Columbus submitted his Western projects to 
King John and his Council in Lisbon. Failing, he came 
thence to London, to lay them before Henry VIII, equally 
without success. It seems certain that he visited Bristol, 
for he said of himself: ‘ Wherever ship has sailed there 
have I voyaged,’ and, in one of his letters he writes of 
the great rise and fall of the tides in terms that could not 
apply to any place in Europe save the Bristol Channel. 
It has been said of him that he made himself acquainted 
with the shores of England in the character of a pirate, 
In a letter from Ferdinand and Isabella to Henry VIII: 
“Columbus, Vice-Admiral and Commander of the Fleet, 
is charged with having captured, off the coast of Portugal, 
four Venetian vessels laden with a great quantity of merchan- 
dise belonging to Spanish subjects. As the capture is 
contrary to the Treatys with France Columbus has preferred 
to go to an English port in order to divide the booty there. 
The King of England is requested to arrest the said Colum- 
bus, and to restore the goods to their owners.’? He had, 
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however, relatives of the same name connected with the sea 
besides members of his own immediate family. A Genoese 
Admiral and his nephew, named Colombe, were in the service 
of the King of France. Columbus said of himself: * Soy 
Genoves y de Genoa vengo,’ and Genoa was under the 
suzerainty of France, though that city and Savona were held 
in fief by the Duke of Milan. There is also a reference to 
Columbus as a pirate watching in the Channel for the Venetian 
galleys at Bruges, in the Cartulary of L’Etaple of Bruges, 
published in 1913-16 by the Société D’Emulation of Bruges, 
But the rdle of a freebooter does not at all harmonize with the 
known nobility of the character of the discoverer of the New 
World, and the charge of plundering the Venetian galleys 
must be laid at the door of the Admiral and his nephew, 
who were in the service of Louis the Eleventh of France. 

Next we find him at Palos and Seville where Luis de 
Santangel, Lawyer, Jewish convert, Receiver of the Ecclesi- 
astical Revenues of the Crown, advanced in May, 1492, the 
one hundred and forty thousand maravedises, out of the 
reserves of the Santa Hermandad of Seville, of which, also, 
it is said, he was Treasurer, ‘ for paying the caravels which 
their Highnesses ordered to go as the armada to the Indies 
and for paying Christopher Columbus, who goes in the 
said armada.’® 

His flagship, the Santa Maria, was a vessel measuring but 
some 74 feet overall, with a length of keel of 62 feet ; a beam 
of 19 feet 6 inches, and a depth of hold of 14 feet 6 inches. 
Built probably at Bilbao or Pasajes, she had previously traded 
between Spain and Flanders, and carried a crew of 66 all 
told. Under the Admiral were: Diego de Arana; Pedro 
Gutierrez—traitor to him; Rodrigo Sanchez de Segovia, 
Comptroller ; Rodrigo de Escobedo, notary; Bernardino de 
Tapia, Chronicler of the Expedition; the pilots Pedro 
Alfonso Nino, Bartolomeo Roldan, Fernando Perez, Mateo 
Sancho, Luis Ruiz Fernandez, Juan de la Cosa, the famous 
cosmographer; Luis de Torres, converted Jew, as inter- 
preter; Castillo, assayer of metals; Alonso, a physician ; 
and the surgeon, Master Juan, A boatswain, a Genoese 
master of marines, caulkers, shore carpenters and mariners 
made up her complement. 

The Pinta’s crew came from Palos. She was commanded 
by Martin Pinzon, with whom were his brother, Francisco ; 
his cousin, Juan de Hungria; Cristobal Garcia, doctor of 
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medicine ; Fernandez Garcia, of the faculty of Palos; and 
a friend of Padre Juan Perez of La Rabida Monastery ; and 
the joint owners of the vessel, Gomez Roscon and Cristobal 
Quintero—3o in all, counting officers and men, The Nina 
was under the command of Vincent, the youngest of the 
three Pinzon brothers. She carried a crew of 24, all from 
Palos.* According to documents reported found at Genoa 
in 1929, the total cost of Columbus’s first expedition is said 
to have been 33,000 pesetas, or, about £1440, at par. The 
admiral’s salary was £50 per annum, and the wages of an 
ordinary seaman were tos. a month, exclusive of food. 

In his letter of February 15, 1493, Columbus announced 
to Luis de Santangel, the ‘ Clerk of Supplies,’ his discovery 
of the island of Juana, that ‘seemed to be larger than 
England and Scotland put together. The letter, which was 
found by Don Tomas Gonzales in 1812, in an attic at the 
Simancas Archives, among documents returned from Paris 
at the close of the Peninsula War, gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the island, and its conclusion 
reveals a trait of the great Discoverer’s character to which 
insufficient justice has been done. 


“God gives victory to those who walk in his paths, 
as is clear in this case, . . . Next to God he is most 
indebted to the King and Queen of Spain. The dis- 
covery is so great that the whole of Christendom ought 
to keep festival and praise the Holy Trinity.” 


The news of the discovery spread like wildfire throughout 
Europe, quickening the pulse and stirring afresh the ambition 
of the burghers of Bristol and the West. There was living 
at the time in the Avon town, a much-travelled Italian sea- 
faring man, John Cabot, whose name is inseparably associated 
with the place of his adoption. Three years later he set out 
on a voyage of discovery from the port, and reached land, 
which he named ‘ Prima Vista,’ now Newfoundland. On 
his return, a charter was granted by Henry VIII, on 
March 5, 1496, to him and to his sons Louis, Sebastian, and 
Sanctus, freely to investigate, and at their own cost, unknown 
lands, in ships under the flag of England. A report of this 
was sent to Spain by the Ambassador in London, Ruy Gon- 
zalez de Puebla, to whom Ferdinand and Isabella replied, 
saying that the person like Columbus who was trying to 
persuade the English King into an undertaking similar to 
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that of the Indies, was quite at liberty to do so, but they 
believed he was instigated by the King of France, in order 
to distract Henry from other business. Moreover, they 
added such undertakings could not be executed without 
prejudice to them and to the King of Portugal.® 

Scruples of that nature, however, never deterred the men 
of Bristol from any quest of which they had set their minds, 
and on May 10, 1497, John Cabot, with a crew of eighteen, 
nearly all of the same port, set sail again, in the Mathew, a 
caravel of 70 tons, 

A local family tradition has it that the man who piloted 
the ship down the Avon, was one James George Ray, Master 
of a Pill barge that was chartered to carry provisions from the 
town to the soldiers in the forts on the riverside. The same 
tradition also states that to commemorate the event Ray— 
of whom some Bristol Channel pilots of the same name 
claim to be direct descendants—was given the first License - 
ever issued for the river by the Avon Pilotage Commissioners, 
but of this the city archives have, as yet, though search has 
been made, yielded nothing in the way of corroboration. 

Information of this new expedition was promptly sent 
their Catholic Majesties. In a report from London, on 
June 25, 1498, Don Pedro de Avala, first secretary to Dr. de 
Puebla, wrote : 


‘ The people of Bristol have, for the last seven years, 
sent out every year, two, three or four light caravels in 
search of the islands of Brasylle and the Seven Cities, 
according to the fancies of this Genoese. I think your 
Majesty has already heard that the King of England has 
equipped a fleet in order to discover certain islands and 
continents which he was informed some people of 
Bristol, who manned a few ships for the same purpose 
last year, had found. I have seen the map which the 
discoverer has made, who is another Genoese like 
Columbus, and who has been in Seville and in Lisbon, 
asking assistance for his discoveries,’’ 


News of the voyage reached Italy through several sources. 
Lorenzo Pasquaglio thus described him to his brother : 


‘ His name is Juan Cabot, and he is styled the Great 
Admiral, Vast honour is paid him; he dresses in silk, 
and these English run after him like mad people, so that 
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he can enlist as many of them as he pleases and a number 
of our own.’® 


It was referred to also in a News Letter that has been 
reproduced in the Calendar of Milanese Papers, an example 
of how rumour loses nothing in transmission : 


‘Some months ago his Majesty sent out a Venetian, 
who is a very good mariner and has good skill in dis- 
covering new islands, He has returned safe, and has 
found two very large and fertile islands. He has also 
discovered the Seven Cities (8) four hundred leagues from 
England, on the Western passage. This next spring his 
Majesty means to send him with 15 or 20 ships,” 


More circumstantial and much more entertaining is the 
report of the Milanese Ambassador, Raimondo de Raimondi 
de Soncino, to Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan. Bristol 
historians seem to have passed it by, but it has great local 
interest, and its naiveté is irresistible. It is dated December 18, 
1495, and runs: 


* There is in this kingdom a man of the people, a 
Venetian, Messer Zoane Caboto by name, of kindly wit 
and a most expert mariner. Having observed that the 
sovereigns first of Portugal and then of Spain, had 
occupied unknown lands, he decided to make a similar 
acquisition for his Majesty. After obtaining patents that 
the effective ownership of what he might find should be 
his, reserving the rights of the Crown, he committed 
himself to Fortune in a little ship with 18 persons. He 
started from Bristol, a port on the West of this kingdom, 
passed Ireland, which is still further West, and then 
bore towards the North to sail to the East, leaving the 
North on his right hand after some days. After having 
wandered for some time he arrived at the mainland, where 
he hoisted the Royal Standard, and took possession for 
the King here, and after taking certain tokens he returned. 

‘This Messer Zoane is a foreigner and a poor man; 
he would not have obtained credence but for his com- 
panions, who are practically all English and from Bristol, 
and who testified that he spoke the truth. 

‘ He has a description of the world in a map, and also 
in a solid sphere, which he has made, and which shows 
where he has been. In going towards the East he passed 
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far beyond the country of the Tanais, They say that the 
land is excellent and temperate, and they believe that 
Brazil wood and silk are native there. They assert that 
the sea there is swarming with fish who can be taken, 
not only with a net, but in baskets let down with a stone. 

‘ These same English, his companions, say that they 
could bring so many fish that this kingdom would have no 
further need of Iceland, from which place there comes a 
very great quantity of the fish called stock fish. But 
Messer Zoane has his mind set on greater things, because 
he proposes to keep along the coast more and more 
towards the East, until he reaches an island that he calls 
Japan, situated in the equinoctial region, where he 
believes all the spices in the world have their origin, as 
well as the jewels. He says that on previous occasions he 
has been to Mecca, whither spices are bourne by caravans 
from distant countries. When he asked those who 
brought them what was the place of origin of these 
Spices, they answered that they did not know, but that 
other caravans came with merchandise to their homes 
from distant countries, and these again said that the goods 
had been brought to them from other remote regions. 

‘ He tells all this in such a way, and makes everything 
so plain, that I also feel compelled to believe him. 
What is more, his Majesty, who is wise and not prodigal, 
also gives him some credence, because he is giving him a 
fairly good provision since his return, so Messer Zoane 
himself tells me. Before very long, they say, his Majesty 
will equip some ships, and, in addition, give them all the 
malefactors, and they will go to that country and form a 
colony, 

‘By means of this they hope to make London a more 
important mart for spices than Alexandria. 

* The leading men in this enterprise are from Bristol, 
and great seamen, and now they know where to go, they 
say the voyage will not take more than a fortnight, if 
they have good fortune after leaving Ireland. I have 
also spoken with a Burgundian, one of Messer Zoane’s 
companions, who corroborates everything. He wants to 
go back because the Admiral—which is the name they 
have given to Zoane—has given him an island. He has 
given another to his barber, a Genoese by birth, and 
both consider themselves counts, whilst my lord, the 
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Admiral, esteems himself at least a prince. I also believe 
some poor Italian friars will go on this voyage, who 
have the promise of bishoprics. 

“As I have made friends with the Admiral, I might 
have an archbishopric, if I chose to go thence, but I have 
reflected that the benefices your Excellency reserves for 
me are safer, and I therefore beg that possession may be 
given me of those that fall vacant in my absence, and the 
necessary steps taken so that they may not be taken away 
from me by others who have the advantage of being on 
the spot. 

‘Meanwhile, I stay on in this country, eating 10 or 
I2 courses at each meal, and spending three hours at 
table twice a day for the love of your Excellency, to whom 
I humbly commend myself.’1° 


To the naive simplicity of Soncino there is a striking 
literary parallel in the pages of Cervantes’ immortal epic, 
Don Quijote : 


* Deciale, entre otras cosas, Don Quijote, que se dis- 
pusiera a ir con el de buena gana, porque talvez le podia 
suceder aventura que ganase en ‘* Quitame alla esas 
pajas ’’ alguna insula, y dejase a el gobernador della,’"! 


a theme repeatedly referred to throughout the book. 

Before devoting himself to literature Cervantes won 
distinction as a soldier under Colonna at Naples. The 
Colonnas were allied with some of the Spanish nobility ; 
Cervantes lived also for some time in Seville and Barcelona, 
as well as in Madrid, where he would have the foreign news 
and Court rumours at first hand. 

The fantastic promises held out by explorers to induce 
men to sign on under them no doubt were common know- 
ledge, but it seems impossible not to recognize in Soncino’s 
story of Cabot’s promise of islands to the Burgundian and to 
his barber the suggestion of the Governorship of the Isle of 
Barataria, promised by Don Quijote to his squire, and in 
Soncino himself the prototype of Sancho, gross, bucolic, 
‘comilon,’ astute, yet ingenuous as a child; a thread of 
romance from Bristol interwoven in the classic literature of 
Spain. 

Soncino, nevertheless, was an observer like Pepys and a 
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shrewd judge of character. Of Henry VII and the English 
he writes with very undiplomatic candour ; 


‘The English are more restless than any people in 
Italy. . . . Everything costs incomparably more in this 
Kingdom than in any other place, and one cannot spend, 
even for the very smallest thing, less than 1d—52 of 
which go to the ducat. I understand that when his 
Majesty crossed to Picardy the passage alone cost £30 
sterling, and a footman, at the very lowest reckoning, 
cost 8d. per day. We fully believe he is a prince to 
observe, ad unguem, whatever he promises, and while 
he will always wish to have peace, I think if he saw you 
up to your neck in water he would put his foot on a your 
head to drown you.’?? 


Bristol’s claim that Sebastian Cabot was born within the 
liberties of the city cannot be substantiated. He expressly 
stated to Contarini in Valladolid on December 30, 1522: 
‘Per dirve il tuto.’—* I was born in Venice, but brought up 
in England,’ 

When Henry VIII, the year before, had ordered the twelve 
Great Liveries of London to bear the greater part of the 
expense of an expedition to the new world under the com- 
mand of Sebastian Cabot, the Tailors’ and Drapers’ Com- 
panies objected that there were ‘* Maisters and mariners 
having experience, born within this realm of England,’ That 
he was not a native must, therefore, have been common 
knowledge. Henry’s ill-fated expedition sailed under ‘ John 
Rut, of Radcliff, Bristol,’ and consisted of two ships, the 
Mary of Guildford and the Sampson. The Mary went down 
in a gale off the coast of Labrador with all hands; the 
Sampson saw ‘their pilot, the famous navigator, Verrazani, 
roasted and eaten by cannibals on the same coast, and returned 
without accomplishing anything.’ 

Prior to this disaster, however, the early successes of the 
Cabots had led to the fitting out of rival expeditions in the 
port of Bristol. In 1501 a license was granted permitting 
‘Richard Warde, Thomas Asshurst and John Thomas, mer- 
chants of Bristoll, and John Fernandus esquier, Francis 
Fernandus esquier, and John Gunsalus, natives of the Azores 
(‘‘insulis de Surrys’’), under the dominion of the King of 
Portugal,’ to sail on voyages of discovery to all parts of the 
world under the King’s banner at their own cost, and plant 
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the English Standard on any land which they should dis- 
cover, and to import goods therefrom free of Customs for 
four years, and ‘ that every Master may import every voyage 
four tons of goods free of Customs, and every counter or 
quartermaster—2 tons; and every mariner—z1 ton, with 
power to make statutes, to execute the office of Admiral there 
for life’; also a grant of denization to the above-named 
foreigners. 

This license was confirmed the following year to ‘Hugh 
Elyot!® and Thomas Assehurste, merchants of Bristoll ; John 
Gunsalus and Francis Fernandus esquier’; an amplification 
of the former for forty years, with the proviso that if the 
Richard Warde, John Thomas and John Fernandus of the 
previous license go to the said lands they shall pay their 
proportion of the cost of the present voyage; ‘ John Gunsalus 
and Francis Fernandus esquier ’ being denizens and lieges of 
the King, 

There had been previous attempts at exploration by 
Bristolians. In 1480 John Jay sailed from Kingroad in a ship 
of 80 tons for the ‘ Islands of Brasylle,’ having as pilot Thomas 
Lydd, ‘ Scientificus marinarius tocius Angliz,’ but the glory 
of discovering the dreamed-of ‘ Islands’ was reserved for 
Spain. 

But, beyond recording their charter grants, History is 
silent. That is immaterial now. England and Bristol have a 
claim of association with the great continents of the West 
second only to that of their discoverer, Spain. 

For his successful voyage, John Cabot—who lived in a 
house in Wynche (Wine) Street, for which he paid qos. a 
year'*—received, under Henry’s signet, a pension of £20 
p.a.—a charge to the Treasurer and Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer, upon the Customs of the Port of Bristol, and 
addressed to John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
early patron of Sir Thomas More, 


“to be had and payyed by the hands of our customers 
of the poorte of Bristowe, and as we be enformed the 
said John Caboote is delaied of his payment because the 
said customers have no sufficient matier of discharge 
for their indempnitie . . . wherefore we woll and charge 
you that ye our said Treasourer and Chauberlaines that 
now be and hereafter shall be that ye do to be levied in 
due forme IT several tallies every of them conteignyng Xi. 
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upon the customers of the revenues of our said poorte 
of Bristowe at II usual termes of the yere, whereof one 
tally to be levied at this time conteignyng Xli. of the 
revenues -of the said poorte upon Richard Meryk and 
Arthur Kemys, late customers of the same. .. .’ 


‘ History is full of injustices, but never a greater among 
them all than the christening of America.’!® 

The general belief is that, as Humboldt stated, the name 
‘ America’ was given to the newly discovered continent by 
the German printer Waldzeemuller, who got hold of and 
published Vespucci’s descriptions of his travels. Amerigo 
Vespucci, the son of a Florentine notary, was a ship-chandler, 
who sailed with Alonso de Ojeda to Venezuela in 1499, and 
afterwards went to Brazil and Bahia. ‘ It is quite certain 
that he had no share whatever in the real discoveries in the 
New World.’ 

Among the muniments of Westminster Abbey a document 
was discovered a few years ago that proved to be 


‘ The Customs Roll for the Port of Bristol for the 
years 1496 to 1499.’ 


The document, which was endorsed ‘ Bristol, the Accompts 
of the Custymers,’ gave the total of the dues collected at the 
Port from the feast of St, Michael in the thirteenth year of 
the King to the same day in the following year—a sum of 
£1126 7s. 1od., and with it the following entry : 


‘Etiam in thesauro in una tallia pro Johanne Caboto 
—f20.’ 


The Customers of Bristol for that year were Richard 
Meryk, or ‘ Amerik,’ and Arthur Kemys. Meryk, who, four 
years later, was Sheriff of the town, was a wealthy man and 
owned a third of the Manor of Clifton. He gave Cabot con- 
siderable assistance in his schemes, and it was at his hands 
that the explorer received his pension, two annual payments 
of which, at least, are on record. Ina paper referring to the 
Customs Roll, and read at a meeting of the Clifton Anti- 
quarian Club in 1908,1’ Mr. J. Hudd made the suggestion 
that Cabot, on his return in the Mathew, named the newly 
discovered land ‘ Amerika,’ after his benefactor out of grati- 
tude. In support of Mr. Hudd’s theory it may be noticed 
that antepenultimate accent of ‘ America’ corresponds with 
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the accent in the first syllable of the patronymic Ameryk, 
hodie Merrick, or Meyrick, and not with the penultimate of 
Amerigo, 

As the writer pointed out in 1928, in drawing attention to 
Mr. Hudd’s article there appear to be some arguments in 
favour of the hypothesis that, not to Florence but to Bristol 
and a Bristol family, the New World owes its name, and 
that * Bristol, the Birthplace of America’ is a title to which 
the city can make a dual claim,’ 


* “Venti sei bracchia.” Christopher Columbus, Sir Arthur Helps, Chap. 
III. The rise and fall of the Avon at ordinary spring tides is officially given as 
thirty-eight feet. 

2 S.T., Ferdinand and Isabella to Henry VII. 1485. No. 2, p. 

2 From an entry in an account book of the Bishopric of Palencia.  Gheistoptier 
Columbus, Sir A. Helps. 

4 La Illustracion Iberica, No. 510, p. 643. 

5 S.T., Vol. I, No. 80, pp. 43 et seq. 

OSS la 22% iii.1496. Ferd. to Ayala. No, 128. 

7 S.T., July 25, 1498, No. 210. 

: Bristol Past and Present, Vol. III, 294. 

® $.P., Milan. News Letter No. 535. 

nS. P,, Milan. No. 552. Raimondi de Raimondo de Soncino, Ambas. in 
England to Ludovico Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan. * El quale sono redutto 
in questo paese ad mangiare ogni de X a XII vivande et atare tre hore a 
tavolaogni giorne due volte per amore de V. Excell. a la quale humilmente me 
recomando.,’ 

11 El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, Part I, Chap. VII, p. 88. 
Serra. Barcelona. Y hechoos a Vos Marques que todo esto doy ya por hecho, etc., 
Chap. XXX, 445. 

=a Soncino, 553 ut supra. 

** Hugh Elyot was a well-known Bristol merchant. A grant from the 
King in 1500 gives Robert Popham and Hugh Elyot, for ten years, ‘all the 
wynes called “* prisewynes ’’ in the port of Bristol, to wit, in le Kingrode, 
Hungrode, le Bak and le Key, in the liberty of the said town, rendering £4 per 
tun.’ 

14 A Bristol Rental of 1498-9 transcribed by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, 
B: & G.A;S., V. 47, p. £26. 

15 John and Sebastian Cabot. H. Harrisse. 372. 

16 The Spanish Pioneers. Chas. F. Lummis. Chicago, 1929. P. 4 

17 Proceedings of the Clifton Antiquarian Club. May, Hee “(For the 
claims of Scandinavia to the discovery of America, see Some Mariners of 
France, by M, Minnigerode, p, 118, Putnam. 1930.) 


CHAPTER V 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


THAT trade between Bristol and the Peninsula existed prior 
to the Conquest there can be little doubt. Evidence is 
inferential rather than positive, but future researches of anti- 
quarians may, perhaps, reconstruct what documentary records 
have failed to preserve. The Colchester Excavation Com- 
mittee has shown that in the days of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline 
“there was an extensive traffic in wine and olive oil from 
Gaul and the Mediterranean,’ and that during the same 
period ‘ Britain was flooded with pottery and bronze ware 
from Italy, Gaul and the Rhine.’ Colchester is nearer than 
Bristol to Gaul and the track of Czsar’s legions, but who shall 
say the Phcenicians were the first to come for tin to Cornwall, 
or fix the date of the first dawn of commerce in the British 
Isles ? 

With a population greater than that of the time of the 
Georges, medieval England was not only self-supported, but 
a shipper of food-stuffs to other countries. Even later than 
the Black Death there are numerous records of wheat cargoes 
being shipped to Spain and elsewhere in times of scarcity ; 
in fact it was not until 1632, when enormous acreages of land 
had passed out of cultivation, that the export of wheat was 
finally forbidden. 

Other articles of early trade were andbessed skins and fish 
—the stock fish which, brought by merchant shipowners 
from Iceland and the North Sea and bartered for wine and 
other commodities from Spain and Portugal, laid the foun- 
dation of the lucrative business in Labrador cod that was 
carried on in Bristol till the end of the Great War. 

But tin and wool were England’s most important exports. 
The Cornish tin mines were famous from the time of 
Herodotus, the historian of Halicarnassus, who gave the name 
of Cassiterides to the British Isles, or, at all events, the Scillies 
and Cornwall. According to the learned author of The History 
of the Jews, Strabo—who lived in the first century of the 
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Christian era—called Britain, ‘ Bretanke,’ ‘a corruption, 
according to Rochart, of the Hebrew words “ Baret Anach,’’ 
which mean “ Cassiterides ’’—the Tin Islands.’! So highly 
valued was this metal that, in nearly every instance, a license 
to export it had to be obtained from the King, and the quan- 
tity covered by the permit was always specified. In Spain 
it was in as great demand as Spanish iron was in this country. 
Writing to the Doge and Senate in August, 1554, Giacomo 
Sorenzo, the Venetian Ambassador in London, describes it 
as being 


“of such good quality that the like is not to be found 
elsewhere. .. . They export annually from 5000 to 
Sooo Ibs. weight of unwrought tin—the greater part to 
Spain.’ 


Lead, mined in the Mendips from the time of the Romans, 
was sold by the fother, or ‘ plaustrate,’ of 2400 Ibs,, chiefly 
for home consumption. Easy to work, it was cheaper than 
iron, and in common use for water conduits and roofing 
purposes. Its employment for the conveyance of domestic 
supplies of water to private dwellings is of much later date : 
the earliest mention of this comes, very appropriately, from 
Bath, where Leland, speaking of the many springs in the hills 
around, remarked : 


*Leade being made ther at hand, many houses yn ye 
toune have pipes of leade to convey water from place 
to place.’ 


The chief source of England’s wealth and prosperity was 
wool, In texture it was so fine that, in Spain, to adulterate 
it was a punishable offence and its value was as gold—the 
Golden Fleece of Phryxus. ‘They,’ the English, wrote 
Annibal Litolfi to Guglielmo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, in 
1587, “have plenty of herds and flocks, more especially of 
sheep, which they shear once a year, but the wool is so fine 
that the Spanish wools cannot be compared to it.’ Other 
writers, however, indicate that in Italy English wool was 
held in somewhat less esteem. Capmany states that ‘ for 
their finest cloth the makers of Florence used wool from Spain 
and Portugal; for their second quality, wools of Gloucester 
and Exeter; and for inferior, wool from France, Majorca, 
Minorca, Cerdena, Barbary and Rome.’ This last, mixed 
with Tuscany, served for coarse materials—sacking, ‘ gro- 
gram ’ and * rajes,’ from which last, if indirectly perhaps, we 
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derive our English ‘ rag.” But it was only the raw material 
that was shipped in the fourteenth century. 

At Calais the Staple of Wool was presided over by the 
Mayor, and the importance attached to the trust was such 
that at night, when the Captain of the town was away, the 
Mayor of the Staple kept watch with 100 billmen and 200 
archers, 

It has been stated that there was a wool factory at Win- 
chester in Roman times ‘for the use of the Emperors,’ but 
the earliest mention of wool actually on record is that in the 
charter of the Count of Moreton, 1188, ordaining that no 
Strange merchant should buy wool in the town of Bristol 
from any but a burgess. Henry II, in 1255, authorized the 
levying of a toll of one halfpenny on every weigh of wool 
coming to the port, and Edward II imposed a duty of half 
a mark, or 3s, 4d., for each one carried out of it. According 
to Sir Matthew Hale, ‘in the reigns of Henry II and 
Richard I this kingdom greatly flourished in the art of manu- 
facturing woollen cloth, but, by the troublesome wars in the 
time of King John and Henry III; also, of Edward I and 
Edward II, this manufacture was wholly lost and our trade 
was in woolfels, wool and leather.’ An article so much in 
demand afforded a ready source of revenue to the Crown, 
either in the form of a trading license from the King, Customs 
duties from the ports of Staple, or a * subsidy.’ 

Many of the alien merchants who resorted to this country 
for the periodical wool sales showed a preference, despite 
their complaints of bad cooking and dear living, for residing 
here more or less permanently. As early as 1303 the Cata- 
lonians had acquired sufficient local standing for their 
representatives to be included in the Committee of arbitra- 
tion appointed to settle the differences between Edward and 
Philip the Fair of France. Spanish influence then was 
paramount at the English Court. This influx of foreign 
traders attracted the attention of Edward III, who enacted 
that ‘all stranger merchants who resided in the Kingdom 
more than the regulation 40 days, should forego their freedom 
from taxation.’ In the second year of his reign he abolished 
the Staples, with the result that there was an outcry about 
‘such great decay in the trade of English wool that the 
erowers were threatened with ruin.’ The disadvantage of 
selling the raw material only to repurchase it as a finished 
article at length dawned upon the King, and this ‘ Father of 
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British Commerce,’ in order to foster native industries, 
ordered that ‘no wool growing within the realm of England 
should be transported out of the country,’ but that it should 
* be made into cloth in England, and that the fullers, weavers 
and cloth workers of every degree being sufficiently instructed 
and cunning in their art, from what country soever they come 
into England, should receive and enjoy certain privileges, 
yea and moreover should live at ye kinges charges out of 
the Exchequer until they had provided commodiously to live 
by their art.’2, Thus protected, numbers of Flemings settled 
in the chief wool centres and established their art of fine 
cloth making on a permanent basis in this country. ‘ In the 
year 1337 Bristol exported 3220 cloths to Ireland, Gascony 
and Spain; the Sainte Marie, cog, of Bruges, Paul Bateson 
master, cleared in October with 550 cloths for Spain. There 
must have been at least 1500 persons employed in the 
clothing industry in fourteenth-century Bristol.’® 

The prohibition of wool exports was repealed in after 
reions. Henry V in 1418 sent letters patent to the * vassals ’ 
of the Crown of Aragon to trade with England. This 
brought many more over from Spain, especially Catalans, 
who came for wool, and the magistrates of Barcelona had a 
representative in London to whom, in 1441, they gave 
instructions to buy ‘ 400 quintals of superfine wool,’ specify- 
ing the weight and quality, ‘the price to be 10% cheaper 
than they before had delivered at Barcelona, and for account 
and risk of the sellers!’ In his classic work on * Agriculture 
and Prices’ Thorold Rogers gives the following particulars 
of medieval freight charges: 

‘ For every 5 tons of outward freight the ship had to carry 
to Biscay a fardel of 18 broadcloths, free; for every other 
kind, 70 maravedises—about 93d.—had to be paid. To 
Portugal and the South of Spain, a fardel of cloth was carried 
free, and each pack of 16 broadcloths had to pay 10 ducats 
of 5/-. Freight to Sanlucar was 20/- a ton; to St. Mary 
Port and Cadiz, 21/-. Home freights were, from Seville, 
23/-, and from Malaga, 25/-.’ Capmany, quoting from the 
papers for the return voyage of a * galleasse’ of Barcelona, 
with 250 sacks of wool from London, shows that each sack 
weighed eight ‘ arrobas’ (200 lbs.), and that each sack of 
pure wool cost 50 rials sterling. Higher taxation of foreign 
merchants came into force in 1449, the sum of 6s. 8d. a year 
being exacted from ‘Venetians, Italians, Genoese, Florentines, 
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Milanese, Lucchese and Catalonians, and from all 
foreign clerks or factors employed by them, 2od.,’ but this 
did not decrease their activities. Much Cotswold wool was 
shipped from Bristol; much more found its way to the 
Channel ports, and to the Thames and Medway, whither it 
was conveyed on pack horses over the Wiltshire and Hamp- 
shire Downs, and thence through Surrey and Kent by the 
Pilgrim’s Way. 

The Stonor papers, equally with those of the Cely and 
Paston families, contain some of the most valuable pictures 
extant of the life of a wealthy landowner in the Middle Ages, 
They are word photographs of commercial dealings and 
domestic life. Thus quaintly Thomas Henham addressed 
Sir William Stonor on July 18, 1478: 


‘Ryght Reverend and worshypfful Mdaister: I 
reccomend mee to your goode maistershipp, desyring 
to heer of your goode welfare, which I beseech Jhesu 
to continue untoe your heartes desyre, and ffordermore, 
syr, your maystershippe shall understonde that ther hys 
shypyde towards unto Calys in your name, Syr Wm. 
Stonor kynthe and Thomos Betson in the Jhesu off 
London, john Solyngton, mayster, under God. summa, 
IJm IIIJc XLVIIJ cottesfelles,’* 


The Stonors were one of the greatest sheep-farming families 
in the South, and owned estates at Hembrey, Windicote and 
Bourton-on-the-Water, all in Gloucestershire. They were 
of ancient lineage, a John de Stonor centuries earlier having 
been commissioned with three companions to treat for a 
royal alliance with Castile, on a travelling allowance of 
6s. 8d. a day whilst at sea, and 13s. 4d. a day on land. 

The Celys were other members of the Staple well known 
in the West of England, though apparently rather as mer- 
chants than landowners and graziers. Trading from London, 
a large proportion of their wool purchases was made in 
Gloucestershire, and they, or their agents, were constantly 
travelling between England, Calais and Flanders. Their 
factor in the Cotswolds was one Midwinter, of Northleach ; 
a farmer as well as a dealer. He was keenly alive to market 
fluctuations, for, in one of his letters to Richard Cely, he 
complained that he had sold his wool to him cheaper than 
he could buy it, and was ‘ bare wyth howte money.’ The 
Celys also bought from a John Bussh of Northleach, and 
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that they thoroughly understood that the wheels of com- 
merce sometimes need oiling is clear from their own evidence : 


‘John Egengton at Elderbecke, with Adam Moy, 
where it a dyned, for to see the said felles, for the 
merchauntes sayd it was Conysway and not Cotteswold 
felles. So spent upon them at wyne XIJd.’ 


In what appears to refer to a conveyance there is this entry : 


*1475. Pd. to Hofn for the deed of Margery Mony’s 
place that Amy Howell dwells in—for we could not else 
have had it out of his hands—6/8,’ and, 

* Paid for wine unto him to please him with 8d,’ 


What life was in the great merchant families of fifteenth- 
century England has, happily, been further preserved to us 
also in the Paston Letters. They abound in little realistic 
homely touches that invest them with a charm like the 
remembered fragrance of lavender. 

They were a very united family. On August 7 the same 
year Edmund Paston sent his brother William the following 
item of local news and personal interest : 


‘Here is lately fallyn a wyder in woorstede, whiche 
was wytff to one Bolte, a Worsteade, merchant, and took 
a M. li. and gaff to hys wyff a C. marke in mony, stuff 
of thousold and plate to the value in C. marke, and X. li. 
be zere in long. She is callyed a fayer gautylwwman,’® 


William’s reply is missing. 

In the fifteenth century the export of wool to be woven 
abroad and repurchased as cloth was strongly criticized by 
that political economist, the author of the Libelle of English 
Policie, who wrote complaining of the 


‘Fine cloth of Ypre that named is better than ours. 
Cloth of Curtrike, fine cloth of all colours. Much 
fustian, and also linen cloth.’ 


Home-made cloth was regarded as inferior to that manu- 
factured on the Continent from English wool. This is borne 
out by the Assize of King John I in 1426, who, according to 
Padre Marin, fixed the price of English cloth in Spain at 
15 maravedises ; and that of French cloth, 60 maravedises a 
yard. Flemish purple was all to be sold at 100 and Cyprus 
purple at 110 maravedises a yard; and he further enacted 
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that no one, with the exception of ladies of rank, should, 
without his royal license, wear in his dominions cloth of 
London, Brussels, Montpelier or Valencia.’ The compara- 
tively low value of English cloth is remarkable, yet the old 
chronicler who described the wedding of Rodrigo Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, the Cid Campeador of Spain in the eleventh 
century, mentions the hero’s doublet as embroidered with 
fine Lonpon Cloth.—‘ De pano de Londres fino era el 
vestido barbado.’® 

Whether that be poetical license or historical fact, it is 
certain that English cloth found a ready sale in Italy in the 
fifteenth century. Giovanni Uzzano, a Florentine writer, in 
1437, kept a large shop in Rome, where he specialized in 
‘ black, sky-blue, scarlet, bright green and white Codeswolds.’ 
But long before England, Germany or Ireland thought of 
applying themselves to the manufacture of woollen and linen 
goods Barcelona was celebrated for its pre-eminence in these 
useful arts. 

As an example of medieval Spanish conscientiousness, an 
extract from a codicil to the will of Don Fernan Perez de 
Ayala, Ambassador in Vitoria of Juan II, is somewhat 
striking. It has not hitherto been published : 

‘ Whereas certain cloths were given to me by some Bilbao 
merchants, out of a parcel they received through Portugal 
from Englishmen, in order that I might use influence on their 
behalf with the king, and whereas I afterwards learned that 
they had not honestly obtained the same ; yet, though I had 
given Satisfaction to them for them, as there exists much 
dissent and discord between the Kings of Castile and Portugal 
therefore I, the said Fernan Perez and Dona Maria Sarmiento, 
my wife, order that 400 gold florins be given out of our 
estate to the person or persons who may be found to be the 
owners of the cloth, of whom we ask pardon. And whereas 
the King, Don Juan de Castile, our Lord now reigning, whom 
God preserve, had given his Constable, Don Alvaro and me, 
Fernan Perez, certain English cloths that men of Guetaria 
took from a boat of Bayonne—breaking the sworn truce 
between them—and brought them to the town, and I myself 
told the King that they were his, seeing that they were from 
his enemies. .. .’ 

The testator orders 300 gold florins out of his estate to be 
paid to the owner of the cloth, if he can be found.® 

An idea of what it could cost a great noble at the beginning 
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of Henry VIII's reign for the liveries of his retainers may be 
gathered from Wolsey’s account of expenses “Against my 
going to Cales,’ 


‘To 50 gentlemen, each to yerdes black velvet @ g/- 
a yerde, and a bonnett, price 4/4..£235.16.8 

‘Given to my lord’s yeomen, to 100 men, 3 yerdes 
black velvet @ 7/- a yerde and 3 yds scarlett @ 8/6 a 
yerde, every one of them. .£232.10.0 

‘To my lordes gromys, with the gromys of the 
stabulle, to every of them 3 yerdes reddes, and to the 
chariotte menne, and to Alan Spaynyard, the mule 
manne, to every of them 3 yerdes and a quarter, and to 
the sumpter manne di, a yerde, to make them jerkyns, . .’ 


At the Field of the Cloth of Gold Cardinal Wolsey ‘ rede 
a richly caparisoned mule with gold fronstall studs, buckles 
and stirrups; foot-cloth of velvet figured with crimson 
velvet ; rochet of fine linen over all, and red hat with large 
hanging tassels. His Cross-bearer was in a scarlet robe, 
with crimson velvet hood and short cornette. And round 
the Legate walked four lackeys in paletots of crimson velvet, 
with his device in goldsmith’s work, bearing gilt batons and 
pole-axes.’ A display that much displeased the King. 

Early Bristol wills contain innumerable records of legacies 
of cloth and woollens. Henry Henlen, dyer, in 1492, left, 
‘to three kinsmen of his, a whole woollen cloth apiece of the 
value of £3 sterling, or else that sum in money.’ John 
Compton of Bekyngton left, in 1484, to each of his children 
‘one piece of woollen cloth pannum lanium, worth 30/-; to 
Thomas Compton 5 pieces of the worth of 30/-. John Hill, 
wever one piece of the worth of 4o/-.’ John de Mells of 
Bridgwater, left large legacies of cloth, a robe of burel, a 
tunic of white bluet, one of black bluet, and to his nurse 
3 ells of russet cloth; and after directions for the payment 
of sundry debts, Walter Sydenham, merchant of Bristol, left 
to one Carker, draper of London, 10 marks, there remaining 
with the said draper ‘3 yerdes brodecloth violet, price 6/6d. 
a yerde in plegge of paiement of part of the said 50/-.’ 

Woad for dyeing was largely imported into Bristol from 
Spain, Portugal and the South of France, and Customs 
Duties were assigned to it in all the early town charters. It 
is also mentioned in innumerable local wills. In 1272 the 
Constable of Bristol was commanded to deliver to the son 
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and heir of Roger Cantak of Bristol ‘20 marks of the yearly 
rent of the fine of the merchants of woad in Bristol.’ Peter 
Atte Barugh, buried in Temple Church in 1398, left, in addi-. 
tion to legacies to the hospitals and four orders of Friars, 
* To wife Margaret, 20 sacks of wool, price of each 10 marks ; 
also 10 quarters of woade, price the quarter 4/4d.’ 

Henry Bysshop, merchant, left, too years later, to his 
brother John Bysshop, of Taunton : 


“a quarter of my bark, and a pipe of ode, or else four 
whole clothes, with the condition that he will go to 
Spain with the said bark to my profit.’ 


Ludwig Mors, or Morse, left 20 pipes of woad. Six he had 
within his house, 14 were ‘returned him’ by the grace of 
God from parts beyond the sea; and so, many others. 

For the sake of shipping facilities, and owing, it is said, 
to the fact that fine yarns are spun better where the climate 
is moist and equable, cloth manufacturers began to migrate 
West, and Bristol became a centre of the trade. In the town 
itself it was carried on chiefly, as numerous chantry bequests 
and the nomenclature of the streets testify, in the parishes 
of St. Thomas and Temple. 

The Blanket family, whose name is associated with the 
bed-coverings so well known all over the world, lived in 
Bristol, and there was formerly, in St. Stephen’s Church, a 
chantry to Thomas Blanket, the Flemish founder of the 
family, and his wife Alice, founded in 1371. Blankets 
undyed, and white cloth, were called by early French writers 
*‘ blanchette,’ doubtless the origin of the patronymic. 

Scarcely a country town or village in the Western counties 
but was at least in part maintained by the clothing trade. 
At Norton St. Philip, near Bath, a charter of 1291 gave the 
monks of Hinton Priory the right to hold a weekly market 
and receive the tolls. A factory at Taunton was established 
in 1366 by John Kemps, who came from Flanders. The 
town arms at Minehead are a ship and a wool pack. Shepton 
Mallet became famous for its cloth and stockings ; Wiveles- 
come for blanketings, coatings, kersies and baizes. The 
textile trade was the sole industry of such towns as Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wootton-under-Edge, Trowbridge, Devizes, Ax- 
minster and Frome. Evidences of their materialistic pros- 
perity are to be seen in what is left of their numerous mills, 
and in the distinction and solidity, especially in the Cots- 
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wolds, of the domestic architecture of the period, but they 
lack the inspiration and beauty of the manifestations of an 
earlier date. The churches of Cirencester, Fairford, Chipping 
Camden, Tetbury, Northleach, that, with those of Gloucester, 
Bristol, Exeter, Glastonbury and Wells, testify in their silent 
grandeur alike to the munificence as to the piety and faith of 
the clothiers and wool merchants, their builders. 

The prosperity of the trade continued well into the eigh- 
teenth century. From Exeter large quantities of the serges 
made there were exported for the use of monastic orders, 
Taunton had at one time t10o looms for weaving common 
stuffs. In 1757 the trade of Stroud was said to be worth 
£50,000 a year. Torrington, Crediton and Barnstable were 
all centres where kersies, bayes, fazadoes and bombazines 
were made. Crediton gave rise to the saying ‘as fine as 
Kirton thread.’ ‘ For it is very true,’ says Westcott, in his 
Review of Devonshire, ‘ that 140 threads of woollen yarn were 
drawn through the eay of a tailor’s needle, and both are to 
be seen at the shop of Mr. Dunscombe, at the sign of the 
‘“‘ Golden Bottle.’’’ But perhaps the locus accounts for that 
story. 

In 1697 information reached the London Commissioners 
for Trade that a joint stock company subsidized by the Crown 
had been established at Coruna for manufacturing cloth at 
Sada, near that port. This was disturbing to English manu- 
facturers for, with cheap local labour and Segovia wool— 
wool of the ‘trashumante’ Merino flocks improved by 
admixture with English stock costing but 1d. per lb.— 
they were able to sell at 8s. 6d. a yard cloth of equal quality 
costing, “ when carried thither,” 12s. or 13s. a yard. More- 
over, the output of the Sada Factory was speedily increased 
by the production of serges, kersies, perpetuanos, and the 
like, Great alarm was thus caused in England; pressure 
was brought to bear through diplomatic channels, the Sada 
factory closed down, and ‘ Spanish cloth’ began to be made 
in the West Country. There is in Uley Church, Gloucester- 
shire, a tablet to the memory of John Eyles, who died in 1731, 
aged 91, ‘ the first that ever made Spanish cloth in this parish.’ 

One of the most important firms of Bristol wool mer- 
chants trading with Spain at the close of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries was that of Richard 
Hart Davis, whose buying agent, or factor—the firm’s 
dealings were mostly in the Northern provinces—was Samuel 
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Ford Whittingham, his brother-in-law, later known as Sir 
Samford Whittingham, K.C.B.,K.C,.H, Thelatter’s knowledge 
of Spain and the Spanish language, gained in this capacity, 
proved so useful that, on retiring from commerce and joining 
the army, he was sent by Pitt, in 1804, on a secret mission to the 
Peninsula, and, on his return, was given the command of a 
troop of Light Dragoons. For his services he received a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy, Spain rewarding him with the Spanish 
Cross of San Fernando, acommission of Lieutenant-General in 
the Spanish Army, and the offer of command of Light Cavalry 
of the Royal Bodyguard, His second son, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ferdinand Whittingham, married into a branch of the Napier 
family of Peninsula fame, and a little town of Somerset gave a 
title to the Iron Duke, under whom they and his father served. 
Of such links is history made.!? 

The prosperity of the woollen and cloth trades in England 
gradually led to their undoing. When the profits from wool 
exceeded those of agriculture, and sheep farming drove the 
rural population to urban centres, the latter’s growth still 
further reduced the acreage of land under tillage by the 
absorption of whole districts in every county as pasturage for 
dairy cattle. The result has increased a thousand-fold what 
Goldsmith warned us of years ago. Accumulated wealth 
has imported from abroad the vital necessaries that the nation 
ceased to supply ; machinery, applied to man’s every need, 
has displaced the arts and crafts, and mass production, over- 
taking the world’s consumption, has reduced the masses to a 
state of poverty compared with which the lot of a peasant 
on his little holding was free from care. He was not, in the 
midst of created luxuries, haunted by the shadow of unem- 
ployment or fear for the next day’s food and raiment. 


1 The Jews in Britain. Rev. Moses Margoliuth, Vol. I, 13. 

2 Stowe’s Annals. 233. ii. 63. 

8 The Staple Court Books of Bristol. R. E. Rich, M.A. P. 74, Bristol 
Record Society. 

4 Stonor Papers. Nos. 222 and 223. 

5 Cely Papers. No. 133. Credit and Days of Grace were given. 

6 Paston Letters, 326, 329, 838. 

7 Escuela Paleografica, por el P. Andres Marin de las Escuelas Plas de 
Castilla. Madrid, 1780. 

8 El Casamiento del Cid, Romancero Espanol. 539. 

9 L.P., F. and D. June, 1520. 308. 

10 Somerset Wills, 16. 

11 Spanish merino sheep are said to be the descendants of English stock 
brought over in 1390 as part of the dowry of John of Gaunt’s daughter 
Catherine. The flocks are constantly on the move from one end of Spain to 
the other to avoid extremes of climate, hence the name * trash umantes.’ 

12 Bristol Notes, W. T. Sanigar. 


CHAPTER VI 
COR HOMINIS LATIFICAT 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS describes Spain’s wealth as preter opes 
ceteras, in gold and noble horses. Spain’s horses are still 
famous for their Arab strain, and gold in the North and West 
is perennially washed by winter floods from reefs that baffle 
discovery, but the more statistically conspicuous sources of 
the country’s wealth, not specified by the ecclesiastical 
raconteur, are agricultural products, and of these not the 
least are her grapes and wine, 

The vine is said to be not indigenous in Spain, It is 
represented on primitive Iberian coins in clusters of Bacchic 
grapes, but its commercial cultivation is attributed to those 
ubiquitous pioneers, the Pheenicians. Connoisseurs, however, 
agree that, from the days of Falernian, at all events, the 
wines of the Peninsula have been the most highly prized in 
the world. In early Saxon times wine was chiefly imported 
into England for the use of the Church, and from that time 
forward the importance of the trade, considering the primi- 
tive methods of elaboration and the difficulties and hazards 
of transport, was indeed remarkable. Evidences of the 
abundance and cheapness of supplies, and the number and 
wealth of the importers and merchants, are numerous from 
the twelfth century. The average price was then about rd. 
a gallon, which must have been within the reach of many. 
A hundred years later it cost ad.; as late as the fourteenth 
century the price was but 3d. or 34d. 

Wine was brought from ‘ beyond the seas’ in casks, or 
pipes, hooped round, as now, with iron, called pipas gardas. 
Larger pipes, similarly strengthened, were sometimes built 
into the ships’ holds—the earliest form of the modern tank 
vessel and the divisional bulkhead. 

Henry II’s occupation of Aquitaine, and the marriage of 
his daughter Eleanor to Alfonso of Castile, brought about 
an extension of the friendly trade relations existing between 
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England and Spain, and in this Bristol was one of the first 
ports to share. Wine was then, as now, the chief commodity 
imported from the Peninsula, Greater freight facilities 
offering from Bayonne and St. Jean de Luz, it was usually 
shipped from Gascony, but much of that which came from 
the Bordeaux district was, as it still is, ‘of the growthof Spain.’ 
When Henry III visited the West in 1231 he ordered XXX 
colia of wine to be sent to Gloucester ‘ to celebrate there the 
coming Pentecost.’ The Sheriffs of Bristol were told to have 
too tuns ready in his town of Bristol ‘ unless the King com- 
manded otherwise.’ Bridgwater traded direct with the South 
of France and Spain ; mention of payments for gifts of wine 
occurs frequently in her early annals. 

In the number and value of her wine imports Bristol took 
precedence over London, a privilege for which she had to 
pay in double dues. Excise duty took the form of * Prisage,’ 
which was the right of the Crown to take toll from all wine 
brought into the country. From the time of Henry II it 
was 2 tuns from every cargo of over 20 tuns, one of which 
was selected from the wine stowed before the mast and one 
from that after the mast. The Act, however, was sometimes 
evaded, as at Bristol in the reign of Henry IV, when, “ Whereas 
it set forth that the King’s due on every vessel bringing 30 
tonels of wine was 2 tonels: Thomas Colstone, of Bruystuyt ; 
Thomas Tannere, of Wellys ; Philip Bathe, of Bruggewater ; 
and William Portman, of Taunton, took 2 tonels from every 
20 soe imported.’ 

In Bristol, before the suppression of the monasteries, the 
Crown right of Customs Duty, or ‘ prisage,’ on wines was 
waived during Whit-week in favour of the monks of St. 
James’s Priory, in connection with which some interesting 
incidents are recorded. There is a writ of Henry IV to his 
chief butler, Thomas Chaucer, for non-molestation of 
prisage of wines at the port of his townof Bristol. The Prior 
of St. James’s complaining that he was in manifold ways 
unjustly impeded from having and holding the aforesaid 
prisage to his gross prejudice, the King commanded him to 
permit the Prior to use and enjoy the privilege.? 

Another vindication of the Priory’s rights to this occasional 
addition to its revenue, in the thirty-second year of the reign 
of Henry VI, is recorded at some length in the Little Red 
Book. In that year—1454—‘ William WNeuport, prior of 
St. James’s, Bristol, took, at Bristol, prisage of wines on a 
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certain ship called The Clement, of Bayonne, whereof, under 
God, Janicot de Garr was Master, which came to the afore- 
said town of Bristol on Saturday, the vigil of Pentecost, at 
the third hour after dinner. His right, however, was dis- 
puted by John Sharp, merchant of Bristol, and lieutenant to 
Sir Ralph Boteller, Lord of Sudeley, Chief Butler of the 
Lord the King. At the enquiry which was held, the Prior 
alleged that he and his predecessors drew the prisage of wine, 
and showed “‘ certain charters of divers kings and earls, and 
specially a charter by which William, Earl of Gloucester, 
gave to the former Prior of St. James the right to hold a 
certain fair which he had-in the said town of Bristol in the 
week of Pentecost, with prisage of wines and other customs 
coming by water,’’ and Sir Ralph Boteller, Lord of Sudelet, 
ordered the said John Sharpe to deliver up the prisage to 
the Prior.’ 

Spanish wine figures in the list of refreshments provided 
for the General Mind of 1407, ‘for the good doers of the 
Church of All Saints, Bristol ’—a requiem and commemora- 
tion service, The items enumerated give a good idea of the 
nature of the entertainment and its cost : 


2 bushells flower ; . ; pee 6d: 


4 


1} 0ZS. Saffron . , ; ; STAG 
Cloves and maces ‘ : P ; ad, 
Bread to poor people . ; ‘ ; éd. 
Valon . ; ; ; ‘ : 1d, 
Potel of wyne for cakes ; ; ; 5d. 


Making the cakes ; ; : ‘ 8d. 
t lb. Sugar ; ; ‘ ; i 4d. 
Oil to the cakes . ; : ; ; ad. 
2, doz. of ale ; ; ‘ i .  3/-. 
Spices to the same ale : ‘ 3 6d. 
2 gallons Roscoyle : : ‘ ; 8d, 
4 galls & 1 pot of Osey ; ‘ ~ 35a. 
4 galls Claret wyne  . ; ‘ +. 2/8d; 


To Vicar for his Dirige : ; : 4d. 
To Clerk for Dirige and bells ‘ 2. Aas 
For offering at Mass . ‘ ; ‘ Te 


The prices of wines are almost the only clue one has to 
their kind and quality. In 1462, wine was bought for the 
Manor of Stoke for £5 6s, 8d. a tun, and a bill for the expenses 
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and petty payments of Richard Drayton, about the same 
time, runs : 


‘ffor a ton wyne . : ; : * wees; 
ffor VIJ galons oyle . ; ; VL IS: 
ffor a costume (dues) X tonnes wyne . IIIJs. 
ffor VJ boshell of salt . : : ri Oe Ge 


The wine was probably of Gascony; the ‘oyle’ was 
almost certainly olive oil from Spain. 

In the Account Rolls of the Corporation of New Romney 
for the fifth year of Henry V is an item of 6d, for selling 
‘> pypys and 2 hoggedys of wyne’; and the town of Rye 
in the reign of Henry V1 ‘ paied to Laurens off Beren in good 
wyne X galones and a potell 7/-,’ and ‘in swete wyne for 
VI quartes 21d.’ 

Most of Bristol’s early merchant princes were largely, if 
not exclusively, engaged in the wine trade, and their wills, 
many of which are happily preserved, bear testimony to their 
wealth and generosity. The Sturmeys, Canynges, Thornes 
are but three of the well-known instances. In the records 
of legacies to the Chapel of the Assumption on old Bristol 
Bridge is the name of Walter Darby, or Derby, wine mer- 
chant, and five times Mayor of Bristol between 1352 and 
1386. He was a Burgess, merchant, and owner of the ships 
Ste Marie, Nicholas, and a ‘ ballinger’ named La Trinite. 
Among his bequests were : 


‘To the fabric of “‘ All Saints ”’ 
To the Hospital of St. John 
To the Prior of the Kalendaries of Bristol 
To the Wine Drawers’ Company 
To every wine drawer of the town 
To every carrier of salt in the town 
To every labourer on the Quay.’ 


And in his will he directed that ‘ there was to be no feasting 
for the rich, at his burial, but only for the poor.’ 

At the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII there 
was a wine merchant in a fair way of business in Bristol, 
who appears to have been of Spanish nationality, for in the 
‘Soluciones et Expensas, weekly from the feast of St. 
Michael, rath of Henry VIII, to the following same feast,’ 
we read : 
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‘Ebdomada VJ. 
Item. Receved IJ hoggsheds of Gaston 

wyne, on of red and ye other 

of claret, from Robert peers 

(? Perez) of Bristow, ye price 

of every on, 24/6. . : . Summa 43/- 
Item: ye carage thereof — ; a snastes tad.’ 


There is a similar payment the same year to William 
Taylor for £51 3s. 6d. for Malmsey, including carriage from 
Bristol, and of £71 10s, to ‘ Robert Pers’ for ‘ III hoggesheds ’ 
of red wine. 

Peers, or Perez, must have been in a fair way of business. 
Two years later he was paid £71 tos. for ‘ VI hoggsheds of 
Clarett wyne with ye carage, 20/— for a hoggshed of vynegar 
and 5/6 for a hatt cord with silk, boweth in burdeos,”® 

Presents of wine were frequently made in acknowledgment 
of services rendered, or expectation of favours. When 
William Canynges, Mayor of Bristol, and the Common 
Council ordained, under pain of forfeiture of five marks each, 
that the Mayor and Sheriff should dispense, at the Mid- 
summer Watch, 95 gallons of wine among the Town Crafts, 
who should send their servants with pots for the same ; it was 
in recognition of the great part they took in the social life 
and pageantry of the town, and the distribution was pro- 
portioned to the status of the Guild, the Weavers and Tuckers 
each receiving ro gallons for their share. That the gift came 
from their private purse and not from an Entertainment 
Allowance is evident from the fact that, in 1449, William 
Canynges himself set an example in advance of precept by 
distributing 190 gallons for the festival ‘to the 26 crafts of 
the town in their Halls of Guild.’ Not all Bristol Mayors 
were so generous. A later item in the city’s records runs : 


‘For the Mayor is drinkynge at Tolsey, 
Seynt Nicholas day, which the Mayor 
aught to pay. ; ; » 5/- 


? 


St. Nicholas’s Day, December 6, is rather early for start- 
ing Christmas festivities, and the Common Council, in 1472, 
fixed the Mayor’s Christmas drinking to take place on St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26, while the Senior Bailiff had 
his on the 28th, Holy Innocents’ Day, and the Junior Bailiff’s 
little party took place on New Year’s Day. On Twelfth Day 
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all went to the Christmas drinking of the Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s.® 

The Carthusian monastery of Hinton, before the monks 
became suspect to Henry VII, held a high place among the 
religious houses in the West, and many were the benefactions 
it enjoyed. Amid all the activities of his short but eventful 
life, the Black Prince found time to confer upon it practical 
marks of his esteem, by granting the prior and brethren a 
pipe of wine yearly during his life, and afterwards doubling 
the gift. In the Rolls of the Palatinate of Chester there 1s 
a ‘ Request to John Spicer, burgess of the town of Brustuyt, 
to buy two pipes of wine yearly at a suitable price, and 
deliver them to the said priors and brethren by indenture, 
and to notify John de Kendale, the Prince’s Receiver of 
Cornwaille, of the sum paid yearly for the wine.’” 

The market price, or “ assize,’ of wine, as well as that of 
beer, bread and other victuals, was fixed from time to time 
by special ordinances. In Edward III’s reign the price of a 
‘sextarius of wine was 12d.’ If the taverner charged more, 
his tavern was closed by the town authorities, and he was not 
allowed to trade again until he had ‘ purged’ his fault and 
obtained from the King or his seneschal permission to re- 
open. It is related of a certain city in the West that: * The 
Mayor and Bailiffs used to go about to search for misgovern- 
ance of vitail, and especially of bred and of ale and of wyne, 
as well in the Bisshopes paleys—wyne beinge ther y put to 
sale yn retaile and sold dearer than yt aught to be solde. 
Bye the whiche wyne soe solde, the city, mayor and com- 
monalte loste theire customes at the port of Exemouth, 
IIIJd on everie pipe.’® 

The Mayor and Bailiffs at Bristol and elsewhere, who kept 
on the look out for cases of profiteering, had a habit of sealing 
up the doors of shops where such things happened until the 
offender had purged his offence. The salutary custom needs 
reviving, for ‘ Dora,’ its ineffectual imitator born in war time, 
is in her dotage. 

Without reference to the wines of Spain and Portugal, the 
history of this country could not be written. Estates were 
frequently held from the Crown upon payment of a nominal 
yearly tribute of wine, or on what might be called by 
metonymy a pepper-corn rent. At Stone Easton, near 
Bristol, Bartholomew Peyteryn held a demesne from Edward 
III, viz. one messuage of arable and meadow land, value 
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£10 a year, for sending him every year at Christmas a sex- 
tary’ of clove wine. Clove wine was ‘ Hippocras,’ or wine 
mixed with spices, sugar and honey. Other similar instances 
were to be found in Somerset and adjoining counties. 

When Sherry, or ‘Sherrie Sack,’ the popular drink of 
Shakespeare’s day, first found its way into this country is 
uncertain, The earliest known reference to it is in 1434. 
In the first year of Henry VII's reign Parliament granted 
him ‘a subsidy called tunnage, of 3d, on every tun of wine 
coming into the kingdom, and of 3d. more on every tun of 
Sweet wine coming into the kingdom.’ In the latter sherry 
would certainly be included. Two years later he paid £6 
‘to the Queen Elizabeth for a tun of wine, by way of a 
reward,’ 

In the following reign references to sherry recur with 
growing frequency, and in a schedule of the 28th of 
Henry VIII’s reign one uniform price was fixed for the 
following Spanish wines : 

Seckes 
Bastards | £3 6s. 8d. per butt. 
Muskadels 


According to Statute c. 14 of Henry VIII the wholesale 
prices fixed for wine were : 
* Best Gascon ; ; . £4-13-4. a tun, 
Best French ; ‘ . £4- 0-0 5, 
Malmseys, Sackes, Bastards & 
Muskadels ‘ : - 3- 6-8 a butt,’ 


But despite this edict, the wholesale prices in force were : 


‘Best Gascon ., .. £7- 0-0 to £8. a tun, 
Best French ., ; 6— 0-0 $4 
Malmseys : » 5-0-0to £5-6-8. _,, 
Seckes . ‘ .  4-10-0 a butt. 
Bastards ; - 5-0-0 to £5-6-8. a pipe. 
Muskadels . . I5- 0-0 to £16. a tun. 


—the Malmseys and Bastards less an allowance of assize.’!° 

Sherry rapidly grew into favour. In 1544 it was something 
of a luxury and recommended by the medical faculty, as 
brandy is to-day, for restorative purposes. 


*Mr. Doctor Augustine has delivered me his counsel 
in writing herewith, and a box of ointment, and packed 
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within the canvass is a small rondelet of sekke, contain- 
ing 3 gallons and 3 pints. Sends also a toneke of capers 
and another of olives for his sister, carriage not paid,’44 


There can be little doubt but that the ‘ rondelet of sekke,’ 
sent by the writer, Otwell Johnson, through his brother John 
Johnson, ‘ at London ’ on January 27 of that year, was more 
appreciated than the ‘toneke of capers’ and the one of 
olives. In Bristol, at all events, sack and sherry were 
gradually superseding in public favour the earlier wines of 
Gascony, though the latter still figured with those of the 
growth of Spain, in the merchants’ accounts of the period ; 
progenitors of the Smythes of Ashton Court were Bristol 
vintners and merchants of the sixteenth century. Their 
account books contain innumerable entries of Sherry and 
Gascon wyne, the former averaging something less than {£1 
a butt, and the Gascon about £7 13s. 4d.a tun. John Smith, 
of Small Street (1528), gives a list of ‘such as be merchants 
and hath credit of merchants not to be denied to be of the 
mystery.’ It contains such well-remembered names as 
William Tyndall, John Sebright, Thomas Chester, W. 
Peperall and George Snygeg.? 

During Edward VI’s reign the consumption of Sack greatly 
increased. In December, 1545, the Privy Council issued a 
warrant ‘to deliver to John Mylle £45.18.4. for Malmesey 
and sack, for Garnesy Castle,’ and authorized payments 
‘made by virtue of the King’s warrants, to George Barnes, 
for certaine wynes called seckes—£400.’ 

The tonic and exhilarating properties of Sack were well 
known in this country before ever they were extolled by our 
national bard, In the spring of the same year, 1544, Lord 
Hertford assured Secretary Pager that, with the troops he 
asked for over and above the ordinary garrisons, and if 
furnished with biscuits, beer, sack and cheese for 10,000 
men for two months, he would ‘ bring the Scots into such 
misery that they should not annoy this realm,’1% 

The annual production of the Jerez district, according to 
Pedro de Molina,!4 was about 60,000 butts, of which some 
two-thirds were exported to America, Flanders and England. 
A considerable portion of England’s share of this came to 
Bristol, then the premier wine importing port of the country : 
1577 was a record vintage year. Ricart mentions the fact 
in his Bristol Kalendar. 
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‘There came this yere from Andaluzia such sweets 
and pleasant secks in general, as, by reports, the like 
was never knowen, as pleasant as bastards,’ 


Popular demand invariably leads to competition in supply, 
and wines of similar character came to be shipped from 
Madeira and the Canaries, ‘* Canary Sack’ is a well-known 
description in the wine trade at the present day. 

The poets and dramatists of the Elizabethan age are full 
of the wine’s praise. Shakespeare’s references to it are 
innumerable, but his great eulogy may bear repetition : 


“A good Sherris sack hath a two fold operation 1n it, 
It ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the 
foolish, and dull, and crudy vapours which environ it ; 
makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, 
fiery, and delectable shapes; which, delivered o’er to 
the voice, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 
The second property of your excellent sherris is—the 
warming of the blood . . . it illumineth the face, which, 
as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest of this little 
kingdom, man, to arm, and then the vital commoners, 
and inland petty spirits, muster me all to their captain, 
the heart, who, great, and puffed up with this retinue, 
doth any deed of courage, and this valour comes of 
Sherris. . . . If I had a thousand sons, the first human 
principle I would teach them should be—to forswear 
thin potations, and addict themselves to sack,’1® 


For more than three hundred years no civic banquet in 
the West has been complete without them, and gastronomic 
literature contains many allusions to their excellence. Pepys 
in a description of his visit to the city adds his testimony in the 
now familiar words : 


‘They should give us good entertainment of straw- 
berries, a whole venison pasty, cold, and plenty of brave 
wine, and, above all, Bristol Milk,’ 


Lord Macaulay paid tribute to the virtues of * Bristol 
Milk’ when writing of the splendour of the city and the 
wealth and hospitality of its inhabitants ; and, since his day, 
down to that of the late King Edward, many a foreign 
visitor and foreign potentate has registered his grateful 
praise. 
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Between this ambrosial nectar and the ‘cloudy fluid, 
designated sherry, with a precipitate of crumbs,’ that Dickens 
once humorously described, a world of difference lies, 

During the seventeenth century there was a notable 
increase in the consumption of Portuguese and Spanish wines 
in England. At first, in consequence of the wars with 
France ; afterwards, in the case of Portuguese wines, because 
of the preferential tariff of the Methuen treaty. 

So closely has Bristol been identified with the Wine Trade 
throughout the centuries, it would be surprising indeed if 
her annals were not full of references to this most valuable 
of her imports. 

Not a banquet took place, not a visitor of note made a call, 
but the wines of Spain and Portugal held place of honour in 
the entertainment list. Sometimes, as at the proclamation 
of James II, and his Peace of Ryswick, the street conduits 
flowed with wine ; at others it appears on the festive board. 
When Richard Cromwell, the Protector’s son, came in 1658, 
we are told, ‘the wine for the noble diner cost £146 and 
£28 for a butt of sack.’ 

In the distribution of wine the Church had its share, not 
so much, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as 
giver to the Christmas drinking of the City Fathers, but as 
recipient for acts pertaining to its ministry ; as when Christ 
Church, in July, 1635, ‘a runlet of sack of the value of 
£1.5.6 was given unto the Bishop of Bristol for having con- 
secrated a new font’; or when, on another occasion, he 
was regaled with two quarts of sack, of the value of 3s. 8d., 
as a refresher after the sermon.*’ 

But, perhaps, never before nor since has wine been poured 
forth more prodigally for the coming of a royal guest than 
it was in Bristol in 1613, when the wife of James I honoured 
the city with her presence for a few hours. On that occasion 
the Corporation furnished 6 tuns, 3 pipes and 50 hogsheads— 
in all 5200 gallons. Itis but fair to the lady and her entourage 
to say that the whole of this was not * consumed’ on the 
spot; but she liked it so well that she took 2200 gallons 
with her on her return journey to London. 

A bill for the total of these libations was sent to London, 
but it was never paid, and the Corporation, to alleviate the 
merchants’ losses, had to make them a special grant of £1000. 
Their comments are not on record. When another Queen, 
Anne, came to Bristol, in 1702, the Corporation restricted 
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the wine bill of the Spanish merchants, Messrs. Blackmore 
& Co., to £110, beer costing £11 15S. extra. 

On the accession of George I, Bristol was loyal without 
being lavish, the wine consumed during the festivities being 
143 gallons of Port at 5s. 4d.; 15 of Sherry at ros. 6d. ; 
and 15 of Claret at ros. But there were divided counsels in 
the city and the place was in a ferment, 

Prior to this, however, there had been a crisis in the 
Bristol Wine Trade. 

The merchants had long complained of being the only 
port called upon to pay double prisage, and, on the new duty 
of 13s. 4d. a tun being reimposed by Charles I, in the first 
year of his reign, they were up in arms. The Minute Book 
of the Merchant Venturers for 1625 contains a record of their 
petition * certifying to the Collectors howe the Company of 
merchants are dampnified by paieing the new ympositions.’ 
. ++ Yeelding themselves most humbly to his Majesty’s 
Royal will and pleasure,’ they stated that they were ‘ suffer- 
ing heavily because of the ‘‘ imposition,’’’ They had been 
unable to sell their stocks at reasonable prices, ‘ the French 
wines decaying, and the wines of the growth of the dominions 
of the King of Spayne perishing so that the fourth part of 
them would not yield so much as freight, impost and 
prisadge’; and concluding that ‘ They therefore hope that 
those noble personages the Lord Treasurer and Chancellor 
of his Majesty, according to their wonted regard for the 
welfare of his Majesty’s subjects will be pleased to communi- 
cate these reasons to his Majesty’s most noble Privie Counsell 
whereby the paiement of the said ymposition may be remitted. 
Soe doing their honours will oblige us to continue as we are 
and howsoever will be their Lordships’ most humble to be 
commanded in all dutie and observance,’1® 

The signatories to this document were : 

Robert Aldridge, Nathaniel Butcher, John Barker, John 
Comminge, Humphrie Hooke, John Tomlinson, Thomas 
Wright, Humphrie Brown, Andrew Charlton, Richard 
Holworthie, Richard Tonge, William Forde, John Locke, 
Walter Ellis, Alexander James, John Taylor, Arthur Gittins, 
Francis Derricke, Francis Creswicke, Giles Elbridge, William 
Wyatt, Gabriel Sherman, John Gardiner, Derrick Popley, 
Richard Dickens, William Cann, Edward Petre, William 
Chetwind, all well known in Bristol’s history. 

Five years later, when there was a revival of privateering 
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in Bristol, many of the above signatories, with a number of 
others—members of the Society of Merchant Adventurers— 
took out Letters of Marque for the purpose of plundering 
their shippers and clients. In the list of ships commissioned 
may be mentioned Giles Elbridge’s The Dolphin, 180 tons ; 
Walter Ellis’s Elizabeth, 250 tons; New Year’s Gift and 
Rosemary, 150/100 tons; Marygold, 80 tons, and Eagle ; 
Humphrie Hooke’s Abraham, 200 tons; Phenix, 200 tons ; 
Eagle, 120 tons; and Pelican, 50 tons, besides many others 
whose names do not appear in the petition.!° 

It may be that the excuse given by the Genoese for the 
‘spoiling’ of Robert Sturmey’s ship in the Mediterranean, 
viz. that the green pepper and spices on board were intended 
for plantation in England, did not seem to them so far-fetched 
as it does to us to-day, for the planting of vines, and attempts 
at making native wine therefrom had long been made in 
England. The Exchequer Rolls of Richard II give an account 
of the charges of the planting of vines that grew ‘in great 
plenty in ye little park of Windsour,’ and also of the making 
of the wine itself, “whereof part was spent in the king’s 
house, and some part sold to his profit, the tythes whereof 
being paid to the Abbot of Waltham.’ 

Evidences of the former existence of vineyards abound in 
many southern counties, Gloucester once had a reputation 
for its native wines. 

Within the close of the Lords of the Manor of Stonehouse 
is what was known as ‘ The Wine Orchard,’ This is the vine- 
yard mentioned in Domesday Book—‘ Ibi IJ arpenz vinee ’— 
which must have been appurtenant to the Thane Tovi’s 
Messuage of Stonehouse. The Vale of Gloucestershire in 
which Stonehouse lies was famed for its excellent wines. 

William of Malmesbury speaks of the roads draped with apple 
trees, and says that this region, more than any other of the 
counties of England, abounds in its multitude of vineyards. 


‘The wines do not screw up the features of those 
who drink them ; they are hardly inferior in quality and 
sweetness to the French, This district is covered with 
vines which crawl on the ground, as in the central 
provinces of Spain, or rise on high by means of sticks.’ 


The Abbot of Glastonbury had ‘ IIJ Arpenz Vinz’ at Pan- 
borough, and‘ IJ Arpenz’ at Mere in Somerset. King William 
possessed at North Curry ‘ VIJ acres, vine,’ ?° 
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It is to be feared that local patriotism had something to 
do with this eulogy, even in those days when the native 
climate is alleged to have been less fickle, for the Venetian 
Ambassador to the Court of Queen Mary, in the first year of 
her all too brief reign, sending a report to the Doge and 
Senate, wrote : 


‘ They do not make wine, but vines are planted as an 
ornament in gardens, rather than anything else, as the 
grapes do not ripen, save in very small quantities, as 
the sun has not much power, and because of cold winds 
at the ripening season. The beer is most palatable ; 
all persons drink it, even the sovereigns, although they 
consume great quantities of wine.’?! 


The statement that wine was not then made in England 
was evidently to be taken in a relative sense, but, however 
little to the Ambassador’s liking, it must have been vastly 
superior to the substitute for wine an Englishman named 
Russell advertised from Virginia in 1620. This early advocate 
of Prohibition cum Economy claimed that his ‘ artificial 
wine ’ was ‘ cheap, easy to make and not intoxicating.’ The 
description, as far as it went, was accurate. It turned out 
to be ‘ sassifras boyled in water.’*” 
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CHAPTER VII 
‘POINT DE MARINE SANS PELERINAGE ’ 


BRISTOL’S former intercourse with Latin civilization was 
strengthened by the ties of a common faith, a common 
medium of communication and a common obedience to the 
same supreme authority. In the case of Spain and Portugal, 
reciprocity of interests rendered them especially close and 
intimate, and when Pope Leo III (795-816) in his letter, 
*Noscat Fraternitas Vestra,” announced to the world the 
discovery at Liria, in Galicia, of the tomb and body of St. 
James the Greater, the merchants of the Western English 
town, with their shrewd mingling of piety and foresight, 
early realized the commercial possibilities of pilgrimages to 
this Mecca of Christian Europe, pilgrimages which con- 
tinued in all but unbroken sequence for nigh a thousand 
years and until quite modern times. 

The earliest foreign pilgrims from the North crossed into 
Spain through the Pyrenees and over passes in the moun- 
tains of Guipuzcoa and Alava; journeys of the utmost 
hardship and danger. Over mule tracks and Roman cause- 
ways ; through snow in the mountain defiles ; at the mercy 
of robbers and wolves, hunger and sudden storms; but, 
buoyed up by faith and noting each landmark for guidance 
in return, they toiled to Najera, where the Black Prince 
and his English archers were afterwards to fight for the 
cause of Pedro the Cruel, and thence through town and 
hamlet by the Cantabrican coast until they reached their goal. 
For them, the pioneers, Charlemagne erected the Hospice 
of San Salvador on the Ibaneta height of Roncesvalles Pass. 
Later, pilgrims, for whom, as years went on, hostels and 
hospitals innumerable were built in the wilder parts, took 
the easier way from Pamplona, via Logrofio, Burgos and 
Leon. 

Not all the pilgrims were poor ; nobles, and traders with 
merchandise came frequently in their train, and each year 
added to the refuges for the safety of travellers along the 
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various routes, Every road led to Santiago, and, almost 
equally, to the genuine pilgrim every monastery opened 
its doors. 

A realistic description of one of these journeys made 
towards the end of the fifteenth century is preserved in the 
MSS. of Hermann Kunig de Vach, a German writer.’ It 
is a veritable Pilgrim’s Guide, promising to such as will 
follow its instructions a safe and happy termination to his 
journey. It conducts the wayfarer from the Benedictine 
sanctuary of Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, by short stages to 
Lucerne, Fribourg, Lausanne, Geneva, Chambéry, Valence, 
Nimes, Montpelier, Morlaix, Toulouse, Roncesvalles, and 
Pamplona; thence to Burgos, and until, beyond Ponferrada, 
he sees at his feet Santiago and the towers of his dreams, 
Kunig’s narrative is picturesque and circumstantial. Maile by 
mile the pilgrim is told the road to take, the mountains, 
woods and lakes he will pass ; the bridge tolls he must pay ; 
where he will pass the Customs and change his money—his 
‘ Hardis ’ for crowns, and these for maravedises—the castles, 
fountains, shrines, villages and towns he will see ; the mileage 
between each, and of the inns, monasteries and hospitals 
en route, where to stay and which to avoid—and why. 

At Geneva, ‘a great city,’ he is advised to go to the Guest 
House table : 


‘he will not regret it if he does, for it is well supplied 
with food and drink for a reasonable penny—the 
Supericr’s name is Pedro Ferbuig, and he will attend 
to all his wants—it is the first house approaching the 
city and the sign of St, James swings at the left hand side 
of the door. At the village of San Marcelino are two 
German inn-keepers; one is called the ring maker, a 
man of experience and knowledge of the road, who can 
well advise him how to take care of himself. At Roman 
is a good hospital where they will give him bread and 
wine and where the beds are good and delicate. At 
Montpelier, if he goes to St. James’s Hospital it will be 
from necessity ; he’ll be a laughing stock to those grand 
gentlemen ; they do as they like, and the Master is no 
lover of Germans. On the road from Béziére, he is not 
to forget his wine skin and bread; there are two or 
three taverns, but they don’t willingly give to poor 
brothers, and, at Mamergeto, if he apply at the Hospital, 
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he will lie on straw. Three miles from St. Blaize is a 
little village where they make hob nails that the pilgrims 
mend their shoes with, and Najera? is a place where they 
give gladly for the love of God, At the hospitals he will 
find all that he needs—except in that of Sant Iago ; 
there the servants will make fun of him and the women 
of the house are very rude to pilgrims, but the rations 
are very good. . . . At Burgos are thirty-two hospitals, 
but he is to be sure to go to that of the King; there he 
will get his fill of food and drink. Neither should he 
omit the Gallinita Hospital, if he wants plenty of food 
and a good bed; or, if his purse admits, there is the 
Gentlemen’s hospital he may go to. In this city are 
many beautiful towers. ... Leon, a city not very 
small, has plenty of hospitals. A fairly good one is St. 
Thonges’; it will be known by the sign of St. James 
swinging over the door, From Leon, he should avoid 
the road over the mountain leading to Astorga, and take 
the one to Ponferrada, and at one of the last stages, 
Villafranca, he is warned against the wine, for it robs 
people of their senses.’ 


On arrival at Compostela the pilgrim’s first care was to 
pass the night in watching before the altar of the Basilica. 
After early morning Mass came the reading of the indul- 
gences, and the offering of gifts or alms. The English, 
Germans and others from the North of Europe were given 
precedence because of the length and greater dangers of 
their journey, and they were permitted to assist, according 
to their ability, in the musical parts of the services. And 
when, devotions ended or penance performed, each prepared 
for the journey home, he was given the much-prized * Com- 
postela,’ or certificate, that showed he had performed the 
conditions implied in a pilgrimage to Santiago—a vow to 
visit which then, as now, could only be cancelled by the Pope. 

Santiago was not only the Mecca, it was the Lourdes, of 
the Middle Ages, attracting the physically sick, the penitent 
and the mercenary to its famous shrine. Best known of its 
hospitals were St. Ann’s, the oldest ; the leper hospitals of 
St. Lazarus and St. Martha; St. Michael’s, with its three 
wards—one for the indigent of the city, another for poorer 
pilgrims, and one for the wealthier among them—and the 
Great Hospital of Ferdinand and Isabella, dating from 1500. 
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Almost every nation in Europe had an infirmary, or hospital, 
of its own in, or near, Compostela. The English hospital 
and church at Valcarcel are mentioned by Pope Alexander III 
in a Bull in which he confirms Santiago in its privileges and 
possessions. In 1177 Henry II of England sent Ambas- 
sadors to Ferdinand, intimating his intention to visit St. 
James’s shrine, and asking for safe conducts ; Aquitaine 
belonged to England, and the overland route from Bordeaux 
was then preferred to the longer sea journey to Galicia. 
Though of much later date, the description James Sobieski, 
father of John Sobieski, King of Poland, gives of the city 
as he saw it in 1611, is of interest : 
‘Compostela . . . a city celebrated for the tomb of 
St. James. From a league’s distance we approached the 
cityon foot. The church is large and beautiful, especially 
the choir. St. James the Apostle is below an altar. This 
archbishopric is rich and has a numerous clergy. The 
canons dress like cardinals, in red, and are seven in 
number. There are Penitentiaries for confessions : 
many pilgrims come from all parts and all nations, in 
summer and in winter. The hospital, founded by the 
King and Queen of Castile, Don Ferdinand and Doiia 
Isabel, deserves admiration; it is a magnificent and 
sumptuous work, built of stone, endowed with great 
resources and funds, which it has always available. It 
has its own very costly dispensary, physicians, surgeons, 
and undoubtedly rivals the finest hospitals of Christen- 
dom,’# 


In this respect Santiago’s reputation since Sobieski’s days 
has been progressively maintained. A party of English 
trained nurses who went over the hospital in the spring of 
1930 declared that there was nothing in London that could 
compare with it in the completeness or efficiency of its modern 
equipment. 

There is an interesting legend that the Cid (1050-1099) 
visited Santiago as a pilgrim : 

‘ Veinte vasallos consigo 
llevaba en su compania, 
mucho bien y gran limosna 
hacia por donde iba ; 
daba de comer a los pobres 
y alos que pobreza habian.’ 
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On his way he rescued from a bog, and set on his mule, a 
poor leper, whom he heard crying for assistance. He con- 
veyed him to an inn, fed him from his own platter, and gave 
him a share of his bed, only to find in the morning he had 
been entertaining St. Lazarus. In return he was promised : 


* Que lo que tu comenzares 
en lides 6 en otra guisa, 
lo cumpliras 4 tu honra 
y crecera cada dia,’ 


Continuing his journey, we are told, the Cid went on to 
Santiago, and 
* Su romeria cumplia,’® 


Some of the earliest known records of the Compostela 
pilgrimages have reference to this country. On the authority 
of the learned author of the Chronicle of Normandy, it is 
stated that the horse that carried William the Conqueror to 
victory at the Battle of Hastings was brought to him by a 
pilgrim from Santiago.® 

In 1130 a great English pilgrimage arrived at Padrén on 
its way to the shrine. It included a party from Lorraine, and 
it is said that the value of the merchandise brought on that 
occasion amounted to the then enormous sum of 22,000 
Marks, or 176,000 ounces of silver.” 

“seventeen years later a fleet of 200 vessels, with knights 
and men from England, Low Germany, Flanders and Aqui- 
taine, a portion of the Second Crusade, bound for the Holy 
Land and storm-scattered off the coast of Galicia, put into 
the Noya river for shelter and repairs. Pentecost that year 
fell on June 8, and they went to Santiago for that feast in 
thanksgiving for their safety. Afterwards they took a hand 
in Portugal’s war against the Saracens, entering Lisbon 
with Alfonso I on October 25 the same year. With them 
were many priests, one of whom, their chaplain, an English- 
man named Gilbert, remained in Portugal and was conse- 
crated first bishop of the new capital. 

In 1177 Henry II sent an embassy to Fernando informing 
him that he had long contemplated making a pilgrimage to 
Santiago, and asking for letters of safe conduct to be for- 
warded through his ambassadors. In 1201 Philip, Bishop of 
Durham, on the vigil of the Purification, crossed from Dover 
to “ Wilsant iturus ad Santum Jacobum in perigrinatione.’ 
Edward I is known to have visited Santiago, and the Prince 
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of Wales, afterwards Edward II, without doubt, knelt at the 
shrine when he went to Burgos to espouse the Infanta 
Dofia Leonor. 

In England special privileges were allowed to pilgrims 
going beyond the seas; claims and lawsuits remaining 
unsettled until the principals returned. In 1201 the King 
ordered the dispute between Warinum, the son of Gerard, 
and the Count of Clare (who was claiming land at Linton) 
to be adjourned until the return ‘ipsius Warini de Sancto 
Jacobi.’ The following year, when there was a dispute 
between Walter Flambert and Gunfredus de Stawell about 
a hide of land, and Gunfredus claimed that the Assize should 
not proceed because Walter had an elder brother; Walter 
objected that his brother had gone two years previously to 
St. James, ‘ and there died.’® 

Bristol’s geographical position close to the Severn Estuary, 
its wealth—it was a great Clearing House of foreign trade— 
and the number of its ships and mariners combined to make 
it the port of embarkation of many who faced the terrors and 
discomforts of the Bay of Biscay, so grimly described in the 
oldest sea song known, for the right to display the scallop 
shell of a pilgrim to St. James. ‘Point de marine sans 
pélerinage’ is an old French proverb the significance of 
which is attracting the attention of the Shipping Companies 
of to-day ; what it meant to the forerunners of these palatial 
liners may be gathered from the fact that, as historians tell us, 
6oo Bristol pilgrims sailed for Santiago in one year alone. 

The Revista Critica de Historia y Literatura for November, 
1897, gives the following figures relating to pilgrims from 
England to Compostela between 1397 and 1456: 


A.D. No. of Pilgrims. No. of Ships. 
1397. So. Ts 
1423. 60. i 
*1428, 1136. iy 
1432. 24. It 
1433. 50. rg 
1434. 2990. 63. 
*IAAS. 2100. 20. 
“1451. 594. 14. 
1455. 50. a 
*1456. 890. 8. 


Jubilee years—those in which the feast of St. James occurred 
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on a Sunday—are marked with an asterisk and the figures 
given “refer in all probability to those pilgrims who arrived 
at Corufia, exclusive of those who entered the ports of Mugia, 
Muros, Noya, Finisterre and Padrdén.” They do not, of 
course, include any who travelled overland to the shrine, the 
number of which was very considerable. 

Historically, the most famous English pilgrimage—if that 
can so be called which was rather a journey of aggression 
than a visit of penance or devotion—was that of John of 
Gaunt, © Time-honoured Lancaster.’ The episode is not 
without interest to the West Country, for it was a sequel to 
the expedition of the Duke’s brother, the Earl of Cambridge, 
afterwards the Duke of York, who with Sir Mathew de 
Gournay, or Gurney, and other knights, aided John I 
of Portugal in his vietory over the Spaniards at Aljubarrota. 
During the rejoicings over this success—in commemoration 
of which the magnificent monastery of Batalha, near Lisbon, 
was built—the King and Parliament sent the Grand Master 
of Sant Iago (Don Fernando Alfonso de Albuquerque) and 
Lorenco Anes Fogaca, ex-Chancellor, to England with letters 
to John of Gaunt and King Richard urging that, if the former 
did not wish to surrender his claim to the throne of Castile, 
it was imperative for him to come at once to Portugal with 
a strong force of men-at-arms and archers, Chartering a 
swift vessel, the Envoys reached Southampton in four days 
and proceeded post-haste to London, where ‘they dis- 
mounted at the Sign of the Falcon, in Grasschurch Street, 
a hostelry kept by Thomelin de Winchester,’ and were 
favourably received the next day by the Duke and the King. 
Complete success crowned their mission. At the next open- 
ing of Parliament the Duke of Lancaster proclaimed himself 
King of Castile, and, during their stay in London, the first 
permanent treaty of alliance between England and Portugal 
was drawn up and ratified. 

When preparations for the Duke’s departure to Spain were 
complete, King Richard and his Queen, Ann of Bohemia, 
went themselves to Plymouth and, bidding them ‘ God 
speed,’ ‘ presented the Duke and Duchess with gold crowns, 
in token of their right to the Spanish throne,’ It was July 25, 
1386, and the 200 vessels having on board ‘ 1000 to 1200 
lances, 2000 archers and 1000 lusty varlets’ must have pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle when, convoyed by a Portu- 
guese flotilla of seven galleys and eighteen ships under the 
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High Admiral returning with the late Envoys, Albuquerque 
and Fogaca, they set sail. Froissart and others assert that 
this was from Bristol, but Dr. Fran Paxeco, in his Portugal 
nao e Iberico,® states positively that John of Gaunt sailed from 
Plymouth, and, certainly, for the gathering of so large a 
number of vessels, the Sound is much more suitable than 
the winding Avon. Bristol’s contribution to the fleet is not 
known, but William Whitebread, John Polyn and John Haly 
of Bristol were, according to the Annals of Bridgwater, 
appointed in March, 1386, ‘to provide ships and raise 
mariners in the ports of Bristoll, Bruggewater, Chepstowe 
and Axinter’ (sic) ‘for the passage of Robert de Vere, 
Marquis of Dublin, for the Duke of Lancaster’s expedition 
to Spain Bridgwater furnished one ship, of 120 tons.’ 

With the Duke and Duchess and their daughter Catherine 
were: Isabella, the wife of Sir John Holland, Constable of 
the Army, and Philippa—the Duke’s daughters by a former 
marriage—Sir John Holland, Sir John Beaumont, Evan 
Fitzwarren, Sir Richard Burley, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir 
Lewis Clifford, Sir William Windsor, Sir Hugh Claverley, 
and many others with pennons, not including banners. 1° 

The disembarkation at Corufia of this formidable pilgrim 
army spread consternation throughout the countryside, and 
many of the inhabitants of the villages on its line of march 
fled to the interior. 

At Santiago they were met by a deputation of the clergy 
and local magnates who tendered the city keys in token of 
submission, and, entering the gates, ‘ both the Duke and 
Duchess, with their children and attendants, went on foot to 
the Basilica where they prayed on their knees before the shrine 
and made many offerings and rich gifts.’ They lodged at 
the Abbey; Sir John Holland, Sir Thomas Moreaux and 
others, with their ladies, found accommodation at private 
houses: ‘the men-at-arms were quartered in the plain round 
the city, in tents, or huts made of the boughs of trees. But, 
meat and strong wines being in abundance, unfortunately 
for discipline, ‘the men drank so much that they were 
the greater part of their time in bed drunk.’ As another 
writer puts it: ‘ Os terreveis archeiros practicavam tropelias, 
desregrando-se no amor de Baco. As estradas coalhavam-se 
deles somimortos,’! 

Negotiations for bestowing the hand of his daughter on the 
King of Portugal detained the Duke and his suite many 
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weeks at Santiago, during which time, in order to keep the 
troops in some sort of control and to obtain necessary pro- 
visions and supplies, excursions were made against neigh- 
bouring towns that had refused to forgo their allegiance to 
Castile. Pontevedra, Vigo, Orense Vilalpando and other 
places submitted, but only to force; the attitude of the 
surrounding country was hostile. 

The delay was fatal to the Duke’s plans for the subjugation 
of Spain, but the arrangements for the marriage were com- 
pleted with much rejoicing on both sides, and on the morn- 
ing after her espousal by proxy at Santiago, Philippa, escorted 
by the Archbishop of Braganza, Sir John Holland, Sir 
Thomas Percy, Sir Jodo Rodriguez de Sa and their 
archers and lancers, made her way across the border to her 
future home. She was met by the King and his suite 
at Oporto; the wedding took place in the cathedral 
church of that city, and every day thereafter, while the 
English remained in Oporto, there were tournaments and 
feastings, 

Matters had been going ill with the English troops at 
Santiago. As a distinguished writer puts it: ‘ The alcoholic 
effects of the abuse of wine; the heat of the climate, ever 
injurious to the English temperament; pestilence and 
disentery aggravated by summer heats; malignant fevers 
and the ill will of the country side so decimated them that, 
on its entering Castile, the ducal host consisted only of 600 
lances and 600 archers. And of these Sir Richard Burley, 
Sir Henry Percy, twelve earls, 80 Knights, 200 Squires and 
500 of other ranks died ; others, Sir John Holland, his son- 
in-law amongst them, seeing the hopelessness of their 
position, deserted, to do the best for themselves,’ while their 
leader, John of Gaunt, himself sick almost unto death, was 
fain to seek a safe conduct to pass through Spain to Aqui- 
taine. Though in better case, the King of Castile, being 
unable to take the offensive, was glad to assent to the pro- 
posals for the marriage of the Infante Enrique to the Duke’s 
remaining daughter Catherine. It took place at Palencia, 
then one of the finest cities in Spain. ‘ The towers of the 
now vanished churches of San Martin, San Esteban, San 
Justo, Santo Tomas and Santa Ana were decked with flags 
and hangings, and the streets with flowers. The bride was 
“bien dispuesta en el talle y gallardia del cuerpo, y muy 
honesta, liberal y magnifica,’’’ and ‘ the Royal Judge of the 
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Sheep Walks with his guard, with raised pikes in the presence 
of royalty, organized festivities, surpassing all those within 
the memory of men,’!? 

But of all the proud array that left Plymouth Sound on 
that fateful July 25, only a small minority saw their native 
shores again. 

For the right to convey pilgrims, allende los mares, a Royal 
License was necessary, to which circumstances it is due that 
the names of many of the pilgrim ships, their captains, 
owners, tonnage and ports of registry are fortunately known. 
Such licenses were granted on the applicant’s taking an oath 
that he ‘ would not convey, nor allow to be conveyed out of 
the country anything to its prejudice, either gold or silver 
bullion, or money, beyond reasonable expenses,’ and 
that he would not reveal to anyone the secrets of the 
realm, st que noverit; if any of these should be known to 
him, 

The following list of vessels authorized to convey pilgrims 
to Santiago during the Jubilee Year, 1434, will be found in 
Rymer. The voyage to Corufia took, with a fair wind, about 
four days, so it may be assumed that each vessel would 
average three or four trips during the spring and summer 
Seasons. 


Name of Master Number of 

Wame of Ship. Port of Registry. or Owner. Pilgrims. 
Le Petre Dertemuth Richard Walter 60 
La Marie Suthampton John Bigbrook TOO 
La Saint Marie Blakney Richard Noble 60 
Le Garlond Crowemere William Truwe 60 
La Trinite Welles John Burdon 40 
Le Thomas Saltashe John Slug 60 
Le John Lengemouth Richard Lindesey 30 
Le Thomas Dertemuth John Godyng 30 
La Katerine Dertemuth John Lysard 40 
Le Gabriel London Hugo Dene and J. 

J. Ryftawe, 

owners. R, 

Shedde, master 80 
La Trinité Wynchelse Robert Porter 60 
Le Julyan Fowy Thomas Gerard 60 
Le Bartelmewe  Landhelp. John Kydeston 50 

Cornw. 

Le Michell Pensans John Nicholl 24 
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Wame of Ship. 
Le George 
Le Nicholas 
La Trinité 
La Marie 
La Kateryne 
La Trinite 
Le Nicholas 
Le Lawrence 
Petir de Magna 
Le Cristofre 


Le Bernard 
Le Cost 

Le Bartolmewe 
La Elene 

Le Nicholas 
Le Mighel 
La Marie 

Le Peter 

La Peter 

La Kateryn 
La Katerine 
Le Antony 
La Trinité 
Le Margarete 


Marye (ballin- 
ger) 

La Marie 

Le Bernard 

Le James 

Le Barry 

La Marye 

La Grace Dieu 

La Marie 

La Trinité 

La Marie 

La Marie 

Le John 


SPAIN 
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Port of Registry. 
Londonia 
Waymouth 
Bristoll 
Bristoll 
Mynhed 
Eyemouth 
Barnestaple 
Dertemuth 
Jernemuth 
Gippewico 


Pole 

Lenn Episcopi 
Harwych 
Colcestre 
Sandewyche 
Le Pole 
Plymouth 
Dovrria 
Dertmouth 
Wynchelse 
Dertmouth 
Dertmouth 
Falmouth 
Topsham 


Bristoll 


Wyght 

Le Pole 
Dertemouth 
Fowy 
Bryxham 
Fowy 
Chichestre 
Bristoll 
Landhelp 
Portesmuth 


Name of Master 
or Owner. 


Thomas Crouche 


Wm. Heustas 
Wm. Weston 
John Paperhaw 
Roger Kyng 
John Gerard 
John Cobbe 
John Coleman 
Richard Russel 


Number of 
Pilgrims. 
60 
30 
60 
80 
40 
40 
40 
30 
20 


John Deken, owner. 


Nicholas Heb- 


wall, master 60 
Robert Bowene ~~ 70 
Robt. Gregory 20 
Thomas Andrewe 60 
Robert Selby 30 
William Sutton 50 
John Mower 60 
Henry Eynethauk 60 
John Elys 30 
Richard Waller 60 
Robert Porter 40 
John Lesard 40 
John Rege 40 
Peter Inly 40 
W. Weuard and 

Jno. Coille, 

owners 50 
W. Paltesmore, 

owner 30 
John Coller 80 
Robert Bonne 60 
John Heddon 70 
Philip Mayowe 60 
Henry Hawekyn 30 
John Buk 20 
Radulph Wythwall 40 
Richard Kenne 8o 
Thomas Crade 50 
Thomas Jaundrell 60 
Roger Broker 40 
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Name of Master Number of 


Name of Ship. Port of Registry. or Owner. Pilgrims. 
Le George (bal- Bristol R. Treuede (Bris- 
linger) tol), owner. 
John Lugge, 
master 30 
La Margarete Topsham Richard Pytte, 


master. Wm. 
Wennard and 
Jno. Coyle, 


owners 50 
Le Gabriel Pensans Roger Raffe, 
master 20 


Licenses also to Thomas Weston, to convey 60 pilgrims. 
To John Papenham, and 12 others, and to R. Walker, 
J. Bigbrook, and 3 others, vessels and numbers not named."® 

As the trade grew, the size of the vessels employed tended 
to increase; among those enumerated for the year 1445, 
four locally owned ships of somewhat larger tonnage are 


included : 
Name of Master. Number 


Name of Ship. _ Port of Registry. or Owner carried. 
La Marie Bristoll Henry May,owner 120 
Le Kateryne Bristoll John Burton, 

owner 100 
Sancta Anna Bristoll Robert Stormy, 

owner 200 
Le Margaret Welles Wm. Watselyn, 


owner, John 
Grygges, master 120 


All names known in local history. Robert Stormy, or 
Sturmey, was the wealthy merchant who kept open house 
for the entertainment of townsmen and strangers at his 
mansion on the ‘ Back.” He was a shipowner of some note. 
His Sancta Anna, doubtless so named after the famous 
shrine of St. Anne at Brislington, was licensed to take pas- 
sengers to Santiago, and probably was the cog Anne in which 
he sailed from Bristol with 160 pilgrims for St. James—for 
Jerusalem. They called at Santiago on the outward voyage, 
and on her return the vessel was lost in a storm off Mod6n, 
near Zante—part of the Morea—37 of her mariners and 
pilgrims being drowned. 
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An incident of local and human interest connecting the 
old Western port with the shrine is recorded in the history 
of the Guild of Calendars of All-Hallows’, Bristol. One 
of the benefactors of the church—William Wittens, or 
Gittens—gave to it, among other things: 


‘A prymer with VII Psalmys, Litany, Dirige and 
Comendacyons ; Psalmys of ye Passyon wt. many other 
devocyons ; ye whiche stode yn ye grate under Seynt 
Xtopher ys ffote; and ye sayd boke was stole and 
fownde at Seynt Jamys yn Galeys and brote home and 
newe y grated and sithe y stole agen,’!4 


It must have been a book of value ; illuminated, doubtless, 
as such books mostly were, for someone whose commercial 
instincts were stronger than his piety to smuggle it to Com- 
postela. It was found by two Bristol Kalendars who brought 
it back. What became of it ultimately has yet to be ascer- 
tained. 

For 1434, a notable Jubilee year in the reign of Henry VI, 
there is this entry in the Calendars’ records : 


‘Item: Of Pylgrymes going to Seynt James... XVIIJ’ 


In 1457 the health of Henry VI caused his friends some 
anxiety, and John, Duke of Norfolk, made a vow to visit the 
shrines of Ireland, Scotland, Britain, Cologne, Picardy, 
Wyndesnake, Rome and Jerusalem, pro revelamine et sanitate 
Persone nostre. Santiago is not mentioned, but may be 
taken for granted. Scotland also sent her pilgrims. In 
1365 Willielmus Frasere was granted a license to sail for 
St, James, cum sex sociis equitibus.° 

A pilgrim of humbler rank from this country, a record of 
whose visit is preserved in the Cathedral archives, was John 
Gudgar, Rector of * Theilint Wentour,’1® who arrived at 
Santiago in 1456—another year of Jubilee. In a deed of 
gift the stipulations of which against alienation prove him 
to have been a man of great shrewdness and foresight, he 
presented the Chapter with a painted wood reredos of carved 
panels, adorned with alabaster figures illustrating passages 
in the life of the Apostle. It is said to be in the Cathedral 
still, 

From England also arrived at Santiago the same year 
another pilgrimage. On May 17 William Wey left Plymouth 
in the Mary White, and with him were other ships from 
Bristol, Portsmouth, Weymouth and Lymington. They 
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reached La Corufia in four days, and Compostela in time to 
take part in the services on Trinity Sunday. In the great 
procession on that day four of the canopy poles were carried 
by English pilgrims—William Wey, and three other gentle- 
men named Austill, Gale and Palford.*’ 

Los Reyes Catolicos, Ferdinand and Isabella in 1479, 
issued from Guadalupe Letters of Safe Conduct to all 
Christian Faithful not only of Spain, but of Italy, France, 
England, Germany, Hungary, the Danube States, Sweden, 
Norway, and of every other nation who should have the 
intention of coming in pilgrimage ‘to Santiago,’ and, in the 
autumn of 1486 during their campaign against the Moors, 
they found time themselves to visit the shrine. Queen 
Isabella attributed the successful conquest of Granada to her 
devotion to the Patron Apostle, and ordered her Treasurer 
‘to pay yearly to the Church 35,000 maravedises, chargeable 
on the excise of wines of the city of Santiago, for six wax 
candles to burn perpetually before the altar of St. James.’ 

Of more general interest is an entry in the Cathedral 
archives, Acta Capitular, March 24, 1475: * Amongst the 
articles presented to the Archbishop as he was about to leave 
for Madrid was a chalice, Una cales dourada quo deu culom 
que era peso de tres marquos et medio de prata et mays hua onca. 
This Culom is believed to have been the Discoverer of the 
New World, who would probably pass through Santiago when 
he came from France to place himself at the disposal of 
the King and Queen of Portugal.’?® 

In the Jubilee year of 1501 the Infanta Catherine, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, on her way to England for her 
marriage with Prince Arthur, stayed some days at Santiago 
and was present at the Cathedral High Mass on the Feast 
of St. James. It was customary on great occasions, when 
there was a big concourse of pilgrims, for a huge censer, 
known as the ‘ Bota Fumeira,’ filled with incense, spices and 
live coals, and suspended by iron chains from the dome, to 
be swung over the heads of the worshippers in the transept, 
but, according to a manuscript discovered in the archives 
many years ago, that day the chains broke and the * Bota,’ 
‘as if from a mortar, flew through the open door of the 
church and was smashed to pieces on the stones outside, 
without hurt to anyone.’ An ill omen it was said at the time, 
and as an ill omen it was regarded ever after. 

Another ‘ Afio Santo’ was declared eleven years later, and 
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another famous soldier, the ‘Gran Capitan,’ Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Cordoba, then made a pilgrimage to the Shrine. 
He, likewise, gave ‘ great gifts’; a lamp of silver engraved 
with his crest and coat of arms, together with twelve ducats 
of gold and 23,000 maravedises, that it might always be kept 
burning at the altar. For this he and his wife, who accom- 
panied him, were elected by the Dean and Chapter life 
members of the Confraternity.1 

In 1554 two English ambassadors arrived, waiting the 
arrival of Philip II. He entered the city on June 22 by 
the St. Peter’s Gate, rode through the Campo Square past 
the Azabacheria, and, after a visit to the Shrine, put up at the 
Hospitium. The day following, after solemn Mass, and after 
dining, he received the Embassy. On the feast of St. John 
there was a bull-fight, which the King watched from a lower 
balcony, and three days later he embarked at Corufia with 
a large fleet of vessels for England. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Patron Saint of Spain 
was held in great veneration in England, Every town and 
city had at least one church dedicated in his honour. Chief 
in the West were those of Gloucester, Bath, Worcester, 
Taunton, and Exeter. The altar in St. James’s Chapel in 
Wimborne Minster was of silver. In the Church Accounts 
of Peter Macham and Thomas Mackerell, ‘ Keepers of the 
Goods, Lands and Tenements of the Church of Seynt 
Cuthbert, Wimborne, Dorset,’ these entries occur : 


‘Item, Recd, of the Good Rood Box . . . VJs VIIJd. 
Item. Recd, of the Seynt James Box... IIJs IVd.’ 


A later entry, dated 1542, is: 
* To Mr. Mackerell, for gate about Seynt James XXs.’ 


Bristol’s link with Santiago was of the closest and most 
enduring. The great Priory outside the Castle walls, to the 
erection of which Robert, Earl of Gloucester, gave ‘ every 
tenth stone of those brought out of Caen,’ was dedicated to 
the Patron Saint of Spain; the cartularies and library 
have gone the way of the priory itself at the hands of its 
despoilers, but the portion of its once beautiful church, which 
still stands, perpetuates his name in a ward of the city to 
this day. 

As was inevitable, pilgrimages from Northern Europe 
gradually ceased after the advent of the Reformation. In 
1536 Henry VIII ordered the Customers and Searchers of 
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London to allow no pilgrim to leave the realm; but just 
ten years before then a Chaplain of his, * Dionisio Memo, 
of Venice,’ who arrived with Federico Carafa, of Naples, son 
of the Duke of Ariano at Santiago, chose, for some reason 
not known, to ‘ remain there, as organist of the Cathedral.’ 
The date of the last English pilgrimage of that century was, 
possibly, 1525, for in the summer of that year he was at 
Painswick in Gloucestershire, as already mentioned, where 
news of any pilgrims sailing from the Avon would certainly 
have reached him, Though undated, the banner of that 
pilgrimage is still preserved at the Basilica, together with the 
one of the first post-Reformation English pilgrimage, which 
took place in 1909 under the leadership of Cardinal, then 
Archbishop, Bourne. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, the seas, unsafe in 
Hawkins’ and Winter’s time, were still more closely watched ; 
but many Irish and English Catholics escaped to Spain and 
Flanders. The registers of Santiago contain the names of 
many well-known refugees who sought and received assist- 
ance there. Thomas Strong, Bishop of Ossory in Ireland, 
lived a number of years at Santiago, and was its Suffragan 
Bishop when he died in 1601. 

The destruction of the famous Shrine of Galicia was one 
of the pet ambitions of the Elizabethans, Drake attempted 
it several times, and, when driven off, as at Vigo in 1585, 
avenged himself as well as he could, more so by destroying 
merchant ships and churches along the coast. In May, 
1589, he arrived again off Corufia with General Norris and 
14,000 men, determined to wipe out the ‘focus of papel 
superstition.” They pillaged the convent of Sta. Maria de 
Cambre and some twenty other isolated churches, were 
repulsed by villagers at Sagres, and, finally, on May 109, 
forced by the Marquis de Cevralbo to betake themselves to 
their ships, which they did, leaving 1200 dead and as many 
more wounded behind them. 

Save for the shelter it gave to English and Irish refugees 
during the Stuart period, little more about Santiago is found 
in State Papers until James Francis Edward, the son of 
James II, went there in 1719 from Madrid. Nevertheless, 
despite the diatribes of self-styled ‘ Rationalists’ in these 
days of materialism, the old city displays during the patronal 
feasts of July something of the cosmopolitan gaiety and 
religious fervour that characterized it of old. Rarely, if ever, 
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does the ‘ Bota Fumeira ’ swing at Mass through its 4o-metre 
arc from door to transept door; but ‘Romeros’ from 
Galician and Asturian homesteads fill streets and plazas 
with provincial animation, and at night the sounds of modern 
traffic and the electric lamps that outline the Cathedral 
pinnacles and facades under the velvet dusk but serve to 
show how the cold science of to-day can harmonize with the 
symbolic art and deep-rooted faith that as long as mankind 
lives will linger in the world. 

Within the Basilica precincts many great Councils of the 
Church have been held. One of the most important was 
that which asserted the innocence of the Knights Templars 
within its jurisdiction; another, in 1310, anticipated the 
action of the Council of London in its decree that the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception should be kept throughout 
the province of Compostela. Upon the long roll of celebrities 
ecclesiastical and lay whose names are associated with the 
Shrine of the great Apostle, it is unnecessary further to 
dwell. St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic, St. Vincent 
Ferrer, St. Isabel of Portugal, St. Bridget of Sweden, of the 
Order of Our Saviour, the foundress of Syon Abbey, and 
St. Bernardine of Siena, all, in their day, wended their way 
thither, and one of the earliest of the prelates who governed 
the See was San Pedro de Monzonzo, who, at an advanced 
age, after he had restored and consecrated the Basilica, 
murié en el Senor, on September 10, 1003. Venerated still 
in Spain for his reputation for piety and learning, it is claimed 
for him in his native Galicia that he was the author of the 
anthem sung everywhere at Compline from Trinity to 
Advent, the ‘Salve Regina,’ a claim, however, elsewhere 
made on behalf of the learned theologian, poet, chronicler 
and mathematician, Hermann Von Reichenan, otherwise 
‘Hermann Contractus,” who by only a few years missed 
being Monzonzo’s contemporary ; it is indisputable, however, 
that the ‘ Salve Regina’ was introduced into England by 
pilgrims from Santiago. 

Proofs that the ‘Salve Regina’ was in general use in 
English liturgy until the Reformation are numerous, In an 
inventory of the books kept at St. Ewen’s, Bristol, in the 
thirtieth year of the reign of Henry VI, two entries of it at 
least are known : 


‘Ttem. One roll with Salve Regina, noted, etc. with 
this Oryson; Omnipotens Sempiterne Deus, 
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Item, One ympner beginning with this sequence : 
Benedicta es Celorum Regina, and endeth with 
the Salve Regina. Gyffen in the gyft of Sir 
Thomas Enone.’ 


For centuries the bulwark of Christianity in Western 
Europe, self-stripped unnumbered times for the succour of 
the distressed in days of pestilence, famine and war; plun- 
dered and plundered again by invaders during the War of 
Independence and by home governments, Santiago Cathedral 
with its Shrine still stands intact, one of the most wonderful 
cathedrals in the world. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PLENA JOCIS 


THE economical and political changes that followed the 
religious upheaval of the sixteenth century and their result 
upon the relations of England with the rest of Europe are 
better understood by studying the social conditions obtaining 
here before and during the transition period. 

To many adolescents, and to those of their elders whose 
minds retain unchanged through later life the stereotyped 
impressions of the schoolroom, the phrase ‘ Merry England ’ 
connotes the *‘ Days of Good Queen Bess’; yet, in all this 
country’s chequered history, no period could be found to 
which it would be more inappropriate. Moreover, the phrase 
was already old in her day. 

“Plena jocis’ was a description applied to England in the 
reign of Henry I by the Archdeacon of Huntingdon to illus- 
trate its prosperity and wealth and the superabundance of 
both necessaries and comforts enjoyed by the common people, 
much of which he attributed to the nation’s receiving in cash 
the value of its immense exports through the Hanse merchants 
to the Rhineland. 

That England’s population was greater before the Conquest 
than at the commencement of the eighteenth century is now 
indisputable ; that it was greater also at a later period is 
proved by widespread evidences of intensive tillage, as well 
as by the number of parish churches ‘large and stately as 
cathedrals’ closely dotted over the land, far beyond the 
power of the present rural population to fill.? 

In all the essentials that make for human happiness and 
content, the condition of those who for ages worshipped in 
these churches compared not unfavourably with those that 
obtain in England to-day. They missed comforts that we 
take for granted as a matter of course. They had no railways, 
motor-cars, telegraphs nor telephones, nor could they thrive 
by defaulting for goods obtained on the hire system, No 
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cyclopean factories blackened their earth or sky. For them 
no wireless filled the night with music or vulgarity. No 
theatre or picture-house lured them to hours of nightly self- 
abasement in the gutter. They were not taxed white for 
social disservices by spendthrift municipalities nor mort- 
gaged to extinction by Death Duties or National Debt. 
Lord Chancellors held them not in thrall by wizardry of 
Loan flotations and Conversions, or Supplementary Budgets, 
nor were mammoth Trusts, State-bolstered-up with preferen- 
tial immunities, able, under the cloak of spurious philan- 
throphy and social services, to squeeze the private trader 
out of existence, defraud the poor of their earnings and 
teach them Communism. 

Many other blessings of civilization were missed by our 
unenlightened forefathers. The authority of law and Parlia- 
ment had not been handed over to the mob by indiscriminate 
equality of franchise, nor had politics become, as now to a 
great extent, the meanest kind of jobbery. No miracles of 
chemistry insinuated essential vitamins into synthetic foods, 
The alluring doors of the Divorce Court were unopened, 
and so were those of our Poor Law Unions and the multitude 
of Asylums for the Insane that mock the eugenics of to-day. 
Details of the murders of yester eve did not spoil their 
breakfast tables, neither were their street walls turned into 
advertisements of epithumetic literature and shows. The 
Universities turned out scholars, not mental invertebrates 
frothy with ideas of Utopian reform. 

Class warfare and industrial strife were not fostered in the 
name of Liberty, and compulsory Insurance Pension Schemes, 
Malthusian propaganda and State-controlled Emigration 
were aS unnecessary as unknown, for work was held in 
honour; the sick and aged were maintained by the gentle 
hand of Charity; the balance between ‘ Direction and 
Streneth—mental and manual labour’ was evenly kept, and 
English men and women were not yet demoralized by the 
dole. 

Of the world beyond their skyline the people of medizval 
England were, for the most part, ignorant, but they were 
rich in the fewness of their wants; their pleasures were 
common to all, and they lived happier lives. If unlettered, 
they were not unwise; if serfs, not slaves as we to-day are 
slaves. Nor were they less happy for being contentedly 
foolish enough to look forward to finding, when their humble 
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toil was done, a home in a heaven above them amid the eternal 
Stars. 

Yet the good things of the earth that make for contentment 
were not beyond their reach nor the prerogative of the few. 
Kings and rulers were quick to intervene between the would- 
be profiteer and the people. In 1199 a statute of King John 
fixed the price of red wine at fourpence the sextary and of 
white wine at sixpence, and when the trade declared this 
ruinously low, raised it to sixpence for the red wine and 
eightpence for the sextary of the white; yet we are told Et sic 
repleta est terra potu et potatoribus. When, in 1309, Ralf de 
Born was installed Prior of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
a banquet was given to celebrate the occasion, though the 
giver was not the King, nor even a Lord Mayor, but only a 
Prior of a Monastery—even if the chief monastery of a city 
that could accommodate as many as 100,000 pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Thomas in a single day—provision was made 
for 6000 invited guests. The work of preparing a feast on 
such a scale can be more easily appreciated than described, 
but the following is a copy of the list of things provided : 


‘Eleven tuns of wine @  £2-3-74d the tun. 
53 quarters of wheat @ 72s 
58 545 malt @ 6-0, 
30 oxen @ 18-0. 

200 pigs @ 6. 

100 hogs @ 3-23. 

TOOO geese @ 3h. 

500 capons and hens @ 2; 

473 pullets @ Id. 
24 swans @ 5-10 

300 lbs wax @ 4 

500 lbs almonds @ 4 

9600 eggs @ 9 fort i 


1400 drinking vessels, 
28 lbs spices. 
Partridges, Mallards, Bitterns & Larks 
Saffron, 
Coal £2-8-0. 


the total, with £6-o-0 gratuities to the cooks and boys, & 
£3-0-0 to the minstrels, amounting to the not inconsider- 
able sum of £287-7-0.’? 
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In 1423, Ale cost One penny per gallon, 


Red wine, fourpence, and 
Sweet (or Spanish) wine 1/- a gallon. 


Thirty pairs of winter gloves for the servants cost, in 
1426, 4s., and russet cloth for a shepherd, 1s, 1d. a yard, 
showing that the material welfare of the lower orders was 
not disregarded. 

Relatively the wages then paid were better than those pre- 
vailing a hundred years or so ago in this country. The 
standard for a stone-cutter was 4d. and for a sawyer 4d. a 
day. Servants received 3d, to 4d., a ploughman rd., a baker’s 
assistant, for 1o days’ work, 1s. Reapers received ad., 
carpenters and tailors 1d, to 3d., according to their 
grade. 

The keeping of Christmas as a season of festivity and good 
cheer, which owes so much of its now universal appeal to 
the immortal pen of Charles Dickens, is merely a revival of 
what was once customary in the land. The registers of the 
little Somerset town of North Curry afford evidence enough 
to satisfy the most blasé caviller. 

Here the ‘ Hundredarius,’ or Bailiff, who served the 
King’s writs, and who was Parish Clerk and Sexton as well, 
received fire and fuel free, for keeping the church and church- 
yard in order, and making the arrangements for services 
during the year. But on Christmas Eve he was given, for 
himself and his cronies, two white loaves and a black one, 
a dish of beef and bacon, a liberal mess of ‘ waceronde’ (a 
kind of fricassee), half a fowl, cheese, and as much to drink 
as they could take while it was daylight and as would in 
addition suffice to last them after dark as long as two candles 
of assize, a foot and a half in length each, would burn, one 
after the other.? 

It is not recorded whether the beverage provided was 
wine or beer, but if only the brew of honest malt and hops, 
it must be evident that Christmas in North Curry was at 
least as jovially kept in those early times as in the days of 
the bluffest of the Tudors. Quite probably, however, it was 
wine. In the reign of Richard II the burgesses of Bristol, 
in acknowledgment of services to the town, and from good 
fellowship, gave a hogshead of good wine to the lead miners 
of the Mendips. 

Lead is no longer mined in the Mendips. The veins the 
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Romans worked are not exhausted at depth, but modern 
transport has rendered them commercially valueless, and the 
city of Bristol, abandoning the hidden arteries of the hills, 
scars the Avon Gorge for stone. 

At Lydd an ordinance of the Corporation provided that 
every poor man should have by Michaelmas each year at least 
three loads of firewood stacked for the winter; there at all 
events empty garret grates were unknown. ‘The authorities 
also were to see that the bakers’ bread was ‘ holsome’ and 
well baked, ‘as well the whyte and ravel, as the whytey 
brown and brown.’ Another ordinance was for the preser- 
vation of springs and wells against pollution. Very up-to- 
date and modern this seems to us, accustomed not so many 
years ago in Bristol’s most fashionable suburb to the primitive 
sanitation of the contiguous cesspool. 

Of the reign of Henry VI, Fortescue, the Lord High 
Chancellor, wrote : 


* The inhabitants (of England) are rich in gold, silver, 
and in all the necessaries and conveniences of life. They 
drink no water, unless at certain times upon a religious 
score and by way of doing penance. They are fed in 
great abundance with all sorts of flesh and fish, of which 
they have plenty everywhere ; they are clothed through- 
out in good woollens ; their bedding and other furni- 
ture in their houses are of wool, and that in great store. 
They are also well provided with all sorts of household 
goods and necessary implements for husbandry. Everyone 
according to his rank hath all things which conduce to 
make life easy and happy.’ 


This great Lancastrian lawyer, ‘ ever to be had in remem- 
brance for his judicial integrity,’ was intimately associated 
with the West Country. He was born, it is believed, in 
Devonshire about the end of the fourteenth century; he 
married the daughter and heiress of John Janyss of Philip 
Norton near Bath; fought in the battle of Tewkesbury 
(May 14, 1471), where he was taken prisoner, and retired to 
Ebrington, in Gloucestershire, where he lived at the Manor 
House till his death, 

* Loyal in a time of treachery, upright in a time of violence, 
constructive in a time of destruction, and hopeful in a time 
of despair.’ * That notable bulwark of our laws.’ Of his 
de Laudibus Legum Anglie Sir Edward Coke says they are 
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‘worthy to be written in letters of gold for the weight of the 
worthiness thereof,” 

Another witness, Martin Luther, describing the general 
condition of things in Europe before the great Schism, 
almost echoes his words : 


* Anyone,’ he wrote, ‘ reading the Chronicles will find 
that, since the birth of Christ, there is nothing that can 
compare with what has happened in our world during 
the last 100 years. Never, in any country, have people 
seen so much building, so much cultivation of the soil. 
Never has there been such good drink; has such abun- 
dant and delicate food been within the reach of so many. 
Dress has become so rich that it cannot in this respect 
be improved. Who has ever heard of commerce such 
as we see it to-day. It circles the globe, it embraces 
the whole world.’® 


Good English meat and bread in plenty, with no lack of 
Stout brewage of barley, malt and hops were the fare on which 
were bred the archers and men-at-arms who carried the 
pennons of their native land to the walls of Jerusalem and 
over the fair fields of France. England was famed for its 
good living, When Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, * Princess of Wales,’ was journeying to 
Santiago and Coruna en route for England, one of the Secre- 
taries of Henry VII wrote to his nephew, a clergyman in 
Spain, with reference to the preparations for her reception : 


* Spaniards will have no reason to complain of England 
as they have of Flanders. In Flanders many a Spaniard 
has died of starvation, As many as like may come with 
the Princess of Wales, but none of them will die of 
hunger. If they die it will be of too much eating. Such 
a stock of provisions has been laid in that nothing will 
be wanting.’? 


It was not for some years after the accession of Henry VIII, 
and when changes in the ownership of land were taking place, 
that prices began to rise. As late as 1533 an Act of Parlia- 
ment laid down that : 


‘No person shall take for beef or pork above a half- 
penny, and for mutton and veal above three farthings a 
pound, avoirdupois weight, and less in those places 
where now they be sold for less,”® 
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Allowing for relative money values, there would appear to 
be nothing very remarkable in these figures; but it cannot 
be gainsaid that until the Church was despoiled of the 
property it held in trust for the common weal, the extreme 
want and the depths of squalid misery that for generations 
made England a byword were unknown. Only then did 
poverty become pauperism, and pauperism a crime punish- 
able, and punished, by law. The evidence of the State Papers 
as to this is devastating. 

Prior to that there was justice and protection for all, the 
poor not less than the rich, and life and property were safe. 
To criminals, justice, stern and swift but salutary, was meted 
out. The malcontent was not allowed to spread disloyalty 
in the name of freedom of speech, nor the rebel encouraged to 
sedition by parliamentarians afraid of losing votes. Defaulters 
met the fate of traitors. During the wars of Edward III, Sir 
John Mistreworth defrauded his soldiers of their wages. He 
was hanged, drawn and quartered for it at Tyburn, and a sum 
of £333 6s. 8d. was paid to an esquire for capturing him in 
Gascony, and £1 6s. 8d. for bringing him and a follower of 
his from Bristol to London for trial, Well might the judges 
of those days be able to spend—as they did—the greater 
part of their time in study, in reading the Scriptures and in 
recreation. 

Nor was the study of the Scriptures so very unusual an 
occupation among the learned. Religion was the mainspring 
of most men’s lives. If in the heyday of life, its monitions 
were unheeded or forgotten, as they are apt to be to-day, 
its voice was seldom disregarded when the physical powers 
began to wane. When Henry Calf, burgess of Bristol, died, 
he left legacies : 


‘ To the four Orders of Friars and the Sisters of Mary 
Magdalen . .. to the poor lying and abiding in the 
church of St. Bartholomew, and those in the hospitals 
of Langrew and St. John the Baptist in the suburb, 
and St. Lawrence, by Bristol and at Brightbowe, and the 
poor and decayed in the town.”® 


Old Bristol wills are full of such posthumous gifts : 


‘To the Church of Dam, in Flanders; the nuns of 
St. Agnes of St. Austin’s, and to two places in 
Spas. «5s 
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‘To the worship of God, and St. Clement, 4 ryals 
towards ten new “‘ Judasses’’ (Tenebre candles) and 
ten new bolls to hold them.’ . . 

“To the man who shall make pilgrimage for me to 
St. James, and to Rochemadour. ... XL s.’ 

‘To Vicar of St. Ewen’s and to the Hospital of the 
town of La Rentarya in Hispannia and to the church 
of the Blessed Mary of Huerenheranse (Aranci?) in 
Spayne. William Rowley, Merchant of Bristol. 1479.’ 


Conscience money was not infrequently left in wills, not to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to the Church for 
tithes forgotten. 

In the works of Shakespeare and other great Elizabethan 
writers—the last efflorescence of pre-Reformation training— 
is shown, in the most striking manner, how Catholic doctrine 
and practice yet permeated the life of the people, and found 
expression in their daily speech. Religion was still seated 
in the public conscience, and the most important of all 
sciences—the relation of man to God—regulated his 
conduct to his neighbour in accordance with right and 
justice, 

A reflection of this influence is to be found in a late 
sixteenth-century Bristol pamphlet, a copy of which 
reappeared locally some years ago. It is entitled : 


‘ The Merchant’s Avizo ’ 


and is addressed to * The Worshipful Maister, Thomas 
Aldworth, Merchant of the Citie of Bristow and all the 
Worshipful Companie of the Merchants of the said citie,’ 
by a Merchant of London who describes it as being : 


*Verie necessarie for their Sons and Seruants when 
they are first sent beyond the seas, as to Spaine, 
Portingall, or other countries.’1° 


The first part consists of ‘General remembrances for a 
Seruant at his first going to sea ’—his duty to his Creator, his 
Maister, an exhortation to piety, honesty and diligence and 
his behaviour towards others, 

The servant is admonished ‘ Presently upon your arriual 
to make diligent enquiry whether any ships are going to the 
port of Bristow, or to any port of England and then take 
especial care that by the neerest that cometh to this port to 
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write letters’ to his Master, *‘ his good Mistress by no means 
to be overlooked.’ Then, after instructions as to the mode of 
dealing with his wares, and noting and marking everything 
he might see, he was ‘ to shew himself lowlie, curteous and 
serviceable unto other persons,’ and to avoid * gambling, 
banketting and feasting, for all these things are especially 
noted and do bring any young beginner to utter discredit 
and undoing.’ 

He reports in duckets the value of Broad Cloths, Sealing 
Cloths, Fine Stammels, Reading Kersies, Lead, Pepper, 
Sope (by the ‘ Kintall’—cwt.); Wheat by the ‘alquer’ ; 
and Callicowes or Sancto Passos by the * Corge.’ 

He reports the purchase of various wares shipped by the 
Gabriel of Bristol and the Minion, sealed and marked ‘ accord- 
ing to your marke in the margent,’ and gives specimens or 
merchant marks, crosses, monograms, etc., with ‘ Certaine 
Especiall Briefe Notes of Waights, Measures and the value of 
monies in Portingale, Spaine and France, with instructions 
for the better knowledge of divers wares in those countries.’ 
“A measure of corne in Lisbon is the Alquer, and 3 alquers 
make about a bushell of our Bristow measure, which is 8 
gallons Winchester.’ 

‘ The measure of Spaine is the Hanic (hanega—or fanega) 
which containeth about a bushell and a half of our measure 
of Bristow. The measure of Salt of Portingal is called the 
Muy, and 60 alquers make a muy, and 2 muyes and 15 
alquers or thereabouts, make a tun of our water measure of 
Bristow.’ After that comes a ‘ briefe instruction for the 
better knowledge of certaine wares—pepper, cloues, maces, 
cinamon, sugar, callicowes, cochinele, oyles, sope, ode (woad) 
very practical and useful they are.’ Concluding with a form 
of the Spanish accounts and how to make a Bill of Lading, a 
letter of remembrance and Bill of Exchange, Acquittance, 
Power of Attorney, Bond—the form of this is in Latin, the 
defeasance, in English. The insurance of a ship is * after 
the rate of 7 upon the 100,’ and ‘is to be of as much force 
of insurance and effect as the best and most surest policy in 
writing of insurance which hath been ever hereto used to 
be made in Lumbard Street, or now within the Royall 
Exchange in London,’ 

The ‘ Merchants Avizo’ with its utilitarian amalgam of 
piety and commercial nous links Bristol with Andalusia at a 
period when business relations between them were something 
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more than strained ; but documents in which there is no trace 
of its artificially relating to Bristol trade with the North of 
Spain, at an earlier date, and of equal personal interest, have 
recently come to light. 

One is a power of attorney, given by Alexander William, 
factor of William Tindal, merchant of Bristol, and two Bristol 
seamen under arrest in 1557 at San Sebastian for a charge not 
specified, to Leonard Sumptar and John Sebright, merchants 
of Bristol, to plead for their release ; the other is a certified 
account of the purchase of a vessel of San Sebastian by 
another member of the Tindal family. This is of unusual 
interest, as, perhaps, the earliest example extant of a vessel's 
* Bill of Sale.’ 

The literal translation is as follows : 


‘In the public Square of the village of Pasajes, within 
the jurisdiction of the Noble and Loyal Town of Fuenterrabia, 
on the twenty-eighth day of October, the year of the birth of 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ, one thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two, and in the presence of me, San Joan de Yzcoin 
Tonino, Writer of the Royal Majesty, etc., 

Martin de Mendano, captain and owner, resident of the said 
village, sold at auction by the voice of Joan de Gelosa, public 
Crier of the said village, and it was read for the sale of the 
ship which he was selling, which is of the following tenor : 


“Tnventory of the ship named Santa Maria, of the 
burden of ninety tons more or less ; sells her the captain 
Martin de Mendano, resident of Pasajes of Fuenterrabia, 
a prize taken from the French. 

First the hull of the vessel mainsail and headsail, as 
founds. <2.n6(Cr. oa 
the principal sail of the foremast new and the (her) 
staysail old. 
The two sails of maintop and mizzen aft and greaser, as 
found. 
Sheets and lazy sheets good and large. 
Her two large braces and five lifts and halliards of the 
mainmast with the sheets of the main topsail and two 
large parrels with their separator and lashing covers, 
The sheets and lazy sheets of the foresail and lashings 
with the four brace pendants and top-gallant clip 
hooks and the hook of the main backstay; they are 
good and their masts and yards are good. 
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Two large guns with four (ammunition) servers, with 
half gangways, and two large gangways with four 
more servers.”’ 


* The said ship with all the aforesaid things which in the 
inventory as far as is known are incorporated, are maintained 
by the said Captain Martin de Mendano. She was put to 
auction and a candle was lit, and having to call for a Bidder 
by the voice of the said Crier, he gave many shouts according 
to the custom usual in similar acts, and by Robert Tindal, 
merchant, resident in the town of San Sebastian it was 
offered that he would give and pay for the hull of the said 
ship with everything contained in the inventory two hundred 
and eighty double ducats (ducats de a dos) eleven rials, and 
as there was no one who would bid or give more than the said 
Robert for the said ship and the candle ceased to burn, she 
was knocked down to the said Robert Tindal for the said two 
hundred and eighty ducats paid down; being present as 
witnesses, Stephen de Santa Clara and Bartholomew de 
Ygueldo and Michael de Ytaotia and many other inhabitants 
of the said village of Pasajes. In faith whereof I signed my 
name of San Joan de Yzcoin Tonino, (Where scratched 
out, or it says gangways, does not invalidate.) And I the said 
San Joan de Yzcoin Tonino, Royal Writer, was present at all 
the aforesaid mentioned by me, Together with the said 
witnesses and at the request of the said Robert Tindal I 
copied from the Register as it was drawn up before me. 
Wherefore I affixed this my sign. In testimony of Truth. 


SAN JOAN DE YZCOIN ToNINo,’!4 


1 History of the Reformation. W. Cobbett. 453. P. 375. 

* Fleetwood’s Chronicon Pretiosum, pp. 82-3. W. Thorne’s Chronicles. 2010. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., I. Wells Cathedral IMSS. 212. 

4 Cobbett’s Hist. Ref. 459. P. 388. De Laudibus Legum Ang. 

> B. & G.A.S., v. A. M. Welch, LL.D. Chief Judge of the King’s Bench 
and a great Lancastrian, Sir John Fortescue was joint executor with the 
Yorkist Thomas Yonge, of the will of John Burton, merchant of Bristol. 
Together, these political opponents obtained from the King a license to found 
a chantry, to be known as John Burton’s in the church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, Bristol, at which daily Mass should be said for the good estate of the 
King (Henry VD), Queen Margaret and Prince Edward, for their souls after 
death, and for the souls of John Burton and his executors. C. Patent Rolls, 
p- 34.2. 
6 Eve of the Reformation. Gasquet. 8. 
’ S.1y Volul, No. 204. 255- 
8 Act. Parl. Hy. VIII, 1533. Cobbett. 454. P. 370. 
® Wadham’s Bristol Wills. 67. 
10 Proceedings Clifton Antiq. Club. Vol. II. 1802. 
11 Certified Spanish notarial document, not previously published. 


CHAPTER IX 
‘ FLORIBUS ET ROSEIS FORMOSUS THURIZ RIPIS’ 


VauLenciA, ‘ Garden of the Hesperides,’ shares with Bristol 
the distinction of being a ‘ City of Churches,’ * City of the 
Hundred Belfry Towers’ it was called by Victor Hugo. 
Founded by the Romans before the Christian era; capital 
of a kingdom under the Almerida dynasty ; captured by the 
Cid, after his triumphal progress through Coimbra, Calahorra, 
and Seville, it passed under Arab dominion again after his 
death, and so remained until recovered by James I of Aragon, 
the Conquistador. Since then it has seen stirring times, but 
none so dramatic as that episode of its siege after the Cid’s 
death, when, strapped on his horse Babiecs, girt with shield 
and armour, and with his sword Tizona in his hand, his 
embalmed body, his faithful guards around it, swept, vic- 
torious in death, through the scattered hosts of King Bucar’s 
army. 

Famous for centuries for its wealth, the fertility of its 
idyllic surroundings and the beauty of its climate, industrially 
and commercially, Valencia, the “ Twice Loyal,’ has ever 
been the Barcelona of the South, as, in the arts and sciences, 
in music, painting, and sculpture, it is the rival of Seville. 

What it was like in respect of the former in the fifteenth 
century, may partly be gathered from the account a German 
traveller, Dr. Munzer, of Nuremburg, gives of a visit he paid 
to both cities in 1494. In Barcelona it was, seemingly, the 
underground town drainage and sewerage system that most 
drew his admiration; at Valencia, though the prosperity of 
the inhabitants, the luxuriance of the gardens and the beauty 
of the women created the impression of an earthly paradise, 
he makes special mention of its industries and above all its 
pottery, its ceramica pintada, or glazed lustre ware ; ‘ bowls, 
vases, plates and other vessels painted in a singular manner 
... having the effect of appearing to be decorated with 
gold and silver.’ ‘Ships with full cargoes of these,’ he 
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explained, ‘leave for Venice, Florence, Seville, Portugal, 
Avignon, Lyons, and the persons employed in this manu- 
facture are exceedingly numerous,” He might have added, 
perhaps, would, had his stay been of longer duration, ‘ to 
London and Bristol,’ for in this glazed pottery, especially in 
the tiles or azulejos, a considerable import trade was done in 
the West of England, where the latter were largely used for 
paving the chapels and presbyteries of the richer churches— 
as at St. Mark’s and St. James’s, Bristol ; . Littleton-on- 
Severn; Thornbury; Bitton; St. Albans; Malmesbury ; 
Dale; Neath and Repton Abbeys, etc. At Neath and 
Tewkesbury, some of the tiles have arms of local families 
and ‘ must have been made to order.’ 

After dwelling on the city’s potteries and silk factories, 
Munzer describes the Cathedral, the Exchange, the monas- 
teries, the lunatic asylum, the market for slaves from the 
Canaries, and the house of the Muzarabes, or Christianized 
Arabs, and, after dilating with a kind of rapture on the city’s 
possession of two dukes, many counts, 500 knights, and 2000 
merchants and artizans, says that the delightful custom of 
spending half the night in orderly recreation in the streets, 
‘with the eating houses open,’ made it seem as though it 
was ‘ always fair time.’! 

English importations of these glazed tiles ceased with the 
general decline of Spanish trade in the sixteenth century. 
Fashions had changed, and the only building operations 
carried on were those the new rich were having done for 
themselves with materials largely obtained from the destruc- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. For a time, the belief was 
current that Bristol potters endeavoured to imitate foreign 
lustre ware locally, but this was disproved by the late Mr. 
W. J. Pountney in his standard work on Bristol Pottery ; 
there was, as a matter of fact, no reason why they should have 
done so, since all demand had ceased, 

It might be thought that, with the importation of oranges, 
potatoes, rice, and other produce, Bristol’s trade with 
Valencia has been restored to something like its old impor- 
tance, and the demand for Hispano-Moorish glazed ware 
in vessels for domestic ornament and use, as well as decorative 
friezes and tiles, may be revived again. That such is doubtful 
is, however, to be feared. The machine is cheaper than 
craftsmanship even in artistic Spain. 

There still survives at Valencia, for the settlement of 
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civil cases without the delays and expenses incidental to 
legal proceedings, an ancient custom; two offshoots and 
imitations of which once flourished here in England under 
the name of Courts of Piepowder. The older of these was 
held during the Whitsun Fair at St. James’s Priory ‘ for the 
summary administration of justice in all cases of contracts, 
trespasses, covenants and debts done during that time, and 
within the precincts of the Fair. According to the Merchant 
Law and according to the use and customs of the aforesaid 
town from the time whereof to the contrary the memory of 
man is not.’ 

A summary Court for the settlement of disputes without 
forensic trammels—a picturesque survival of the Middle 
Ages—still exists in Spain, the ‘ Tribunal de Acequieros,’ 
popularly known as ‘ De las Aguas,’ of Valencia. Water for 
the gardens, crops and orchards is the prime need of South 
Spain, and the Tribunal of what may be termed the Board of 
Irrigation Surveyors—themselves nurserymen and farmers of 
the district—holds its weekly session outside the ‘ Apostle 
Doorway’ of the Cathedral, just as the Whitsun Piepowder 
Court of Bristol met of yore outside the church door of St. 
James’s Priory. Its institution is attributed to the Moorish 
kings of Cordoba, who carried out large irrigation works in 
the district. Proof of this is found in Privilege 35 of James 
the Conquistador by which he grants the inhabitants of the 
city the water rights of the Saracens, and from time 
immemorial it has been held only on Thursdays, the last 
day of the Moslem week. There are seven canals or streams, 
each represented by a guard or surveyor appointed by a 
Committee. The procedure is prompt and quickly carried 
through. The surveyors and the inspector or assessor in 
charge of the gates and sluices are in attendance ; complainant 
and accused are heard, and their evidence is sifted, but the 
surveyor of the canal in respect of which complaint is made 
does not take part in the voting. If a fine is imposed it is 
paid forthwith ; damages and costs are settled ; the whole 
transaction takes almost less time to complete than to explain.” 
Yet the importance of the Tribunal may be understood from 
the mere fact that the canals water some 6000 hectares, over 
a distance of 20 kilometres, in a district that annually produces 
an average of 7,500,000 metric cwts. of oranges and lemons ; 
5 million metric cwts, of onions; 290,000 tons of rice; 
30 million litres of wine of all classes ; 12,000 tons of ground 
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nuts; half a million cwts. of melons, and 150 million tons of 
potatoes. ® 

Valencia is the largest exporting port of Spain, and is a 
larger city than Bristol, for, counting its modern suburbs, 
it has half a million inhabitants. Though geographically less 
favourably placed than Cadiz and Seville for commerce with 
England and the Low Countries, it had/in former days the 
advantage of being an emporium, rivalling Lisbon, for the 
trade of Africa and the Levant. Vessels trading from 
Majorca and Barcelona to North Europe, called there, not 
only to refit and take in stores, but for cargo, 


Of the 


‘ Figgs, raisins, wine bastard and datis 
And licoris, Sivill oyle and graine, 
White Castill sope and waxe . . . iron wool... 
Saffron, Quicksilver, which owne Spaine marchandy,’4 


much was shipped from the Atlantic and Biscay seaboards, 
but the * gotefell, kidfell also for poynte makers ful needful ’ ; 
the Cordovan leather of the Bristol Port Dues; the ‘ clothe 
of gold, silke and pepper blacke,’ would largely come, as do 
now the potatoes, oranges and rice, from the Grao quays, 
where the Turia joins the sea the Valencians claim as Mare 
nostrum, 

Like the rest of Spain and Southern Europe, Valencia 
suffered occasionally in the Middle Ages from a scarcity of 
grain, cargoes of which had to be sought from England, Sicily, 
Tunis, and elsewhere. To meet such emergencies, three 
underground repositories were commenced at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century outside the city—the first silo pits 
on record, in Spain, where, in November, 1573, were stored : 


“58 caficos de forment del vengut de 
sisilia ab nau de pascual de marino, 


nomeda “‘la assumitio y la sancta trenitat.’’’ 


The result was so satisfactory that, a year afterwards, 
seventeen others were constructed and by 1704 their number 
had increased to forty-three. The grain was distributed 
every September, at a fixed price, as seed to the farmers. 
These silos (the only ones of the kind in Europe) were con- 
verted into public granaries in 1902.° Ensilage of late years 
has been tried with varying results, but our modern granaries 
and elevators are built above ground. Colossal buildings of 
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this description have been erected lately at Avonmouth, but 
it is a question whether they would not serve the public 
interests better, be less exposed to danger from fire, aerial 
attack, in time of war, or fouling by birds and rodents, if, 
like the silos of Burjosot, they were placed below. 

To those accustomed to the drab gloominess of English 
towns, a visit to Valencia in early spring would be a revelation. 
Round its ancient buildings there hangs an air of suppressed 
mystery, like ghostly portents in a dream, but the modern 
architecture is a delight to the eye; the air pulsates with 
sunlight and the flush of life ; it is only the dead who seem 
to sleep, and over them are the wings of Peace. The Northern 
Railway Station sees more travellers arrive and depart in a 
year than any station in Madrid. Within the ‘liberties’ of 
the city are fourteen theatres, and thrice as many picture 
houses, and public festivals are many. The Holy Week 
celebrations are scarcely less renowned than those of Seville 
and Rome; the Battle of Flowers during the July Fair is 
said to eclipse that of Nice, and the great March Carnival, 
known as the ‘ Fallas de San Jose,’ is famous wherever the 
Spanish language is spoken. The festivities last from the 
13th to the r9th of March, and the ‘ Fallas’ themselves are 
a series of masquerades on which all the inventive genius 
of the city has been centred throughout the year. Tableaux, 
allegorical and historical, adulatory and satirical ; representa- 
tions of topical events; mythical episodes; caricatures of 
prominent men; insignias of trade and social guilds, and 
galaxies of beauty in cars, disguised as only fervid southern 
imaginations can disguise them, follow one another in 
bewildering succession, only to disappear in flame and fire- 
works on the night of the great feast itself. In art, science, 
and social progress, Valencia has ever been one of the foremost 
cities of the world. Itissostill, and, withal, one of the gayest.® 

Light-heartedness is innate in the Spanish character. 
‘Plena jocis,’ once said of England, could be aptly applied 
to Spain. Not a town or village throughout the length and 
breadth of the land but has some fiesta or romeria for which 
it is famous, and which is a joy to see. January 2 is the great 
festival of Granada; the anniversary of its capture from the 
Moors by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. Their royal 
standard is that day carried in state from the Cathedral, 
where the Great Sovereigns rest, to the Council House, by 
the youngest magistrate, and thence is hoisted from the 
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Torre de la Vela, to the historic cry of * Granada’ (ter), 
while the whole city holds festival in the Alhambra below. 
There is a legend attaching to the old bell in the Vela Tower 
similar to that which lingers round Wishing Wells in England, 
and great is the competition among the youths and maidens 
to be the ones to touch and make it ring during the anniver- 
sary of ‘El Truinfo de Ave Maria 0 la Toma de Granada,’ 
This is an incident in the siege of Granada, of which the 
story runs that a copy of the ‘Ave Maria’ was pinned to 
the door of the chief mosque by a Spanish subaltern. When 
the next morning the Moorish champion, * Tarve, el valiente,’ 
rode up and down the Spanish army’s front line with it 
tied to his horse’s tail, haciendo escarnio, the youngest of 
Ferdinand’s squires rode out without permission and killed 
the Moor, returning with the parchment on the point of his 
lance—one of the most celebrated episodes in Spanish history.’ 

Valencia has many associations of interest with this 
country. The first paper ever manufactured in Europe was 
made by the Arabs in 1154 at Jativa, a town not 40 miles 
away. The paper of which The Little Red Book of Bristol is 
made is some of the earliest known in this country. It is 
foreign, and is thought to have come from France, but, at 
least as probably, it may have come from the South of Spain. 
The house is yet standing in Valencia—in the Portal de 
Valdigna—where, in 1474, the first book to be printed in 
Spain, the Obras e Trobes en Llahors de la Sacratissima Verge 
Maria, was produced ; a century and three-quarters before 
Bristol’s first printing press turned out Captain Cary’s 
Broadsheet.® 

Bristol’s earliest associations with Scotland seem to have 
been rather of a hostile than a harmonious nature; those 
of Valencia, were of a different kind. 

When Lord James Douglas was on his way to the Holy Land, 
bearing with him, in fulfilment of his vow, the heart of Robert 
Bruce, his king, the Moors of Granada were invading 
Andalusia. Douglas joined the Spanish forces with his 
retinue, and was killed. It was not till years afterwards that 
his bones, and the heart of Bruce of Bannockburn, were 
recovered by Sir William Keith, Great Marshal of Scotland, 
and buried together in Melrose Abbey. 

Valencia Cathedral contains many wonderful artistic 
treasures, amongst them being a collection of paintings by 
nature artists second only to that of the Prado in Madrid. 
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Of greater appeal, however, to English art lovers and anti- 
quarians are two embroidered altar frontals of hangings, 
said to have come from Old St. Paul’s; probably during the 
reign of Edward VI.2 Though supported by tradition, this 
is questioned by the authorities, who state that documents 
have been found establishing the fact that there were many 
Flemish and Italian embroiderers in Valencia in the fifteenth 
century. The frontals are of Flemish origin, and date from 
about 1450, but there is in the background of one of them a 
representation of the Tower of London, which points very 
strongly in support of the tradition. Street, in his Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, says they are believed to have been 
taken to Spain by two merchants, Andres and Pedro de 
Molina. According to the same author, there is also pre- 
served in the Cathedral a Missal that once belonged to 
Westminster Abbey. Guides to the Cathedral mention 
neither of these things, but describe as a curiosity a London 
clock that was put up in the sanctuary in 1683, for the 
purpose of limiting the length of the sermons ! 

A copy of Henry VIII’s Defensio Fidei on fine vellum is 
to be seen in the Library of the Royal College of Corpus 
Christi whose services are said to almost rival in magnificence 
of ritual those of the Vatican in Rome. The library also 
contains a collection of some 30,000 protocols of the civil 
registers of Valencia from the middle of the thirteenth to 
that of the nineteenth century. The visitor to the Municipal 
Archives will be shown, in addition to the famous codex of 
the ‘ Consulate of the Sea,’ the MSS, of the ‘ Furs’ or 
Fueros (civic statutes compiled under the direction of James 
the Conquistador in the writing of the fourteenth-century 
notary, Boronato de Pedra) and the Aureum Opus, the 
original source of information regarding the political and 
administrative legislation of the city and kingdom of Valencia, 
and its bearing on the rest of Europe, in ancient times. 

The main feature of La Lonja—the centre of the city’s 
commercial activities in the fifteenth century, within whose 
walls were the offices of the Consulate of the Sea—is the Great 
Hall with its ornate vaulting and groined roof, supported by 
spiral columns, The inscription on the frieze that runs 
round the four walls of the hall reads : 


‘Tam an illustrious house, and it took fifteen years to 
build me. Try and see, Fellow Citizens, how good is 
H 
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the business that is without guile ; which, having taken 
oath to a neighbour, deceiveth not, and that lends not 
money out to usury. The merchant who thus trades 
shall abound in riches, and in the end have eternal life.’ 


A paraphrase of Psalm xiv, 6, identical in sentiment with 
the * Aviso’ to the Merchants of Bristol, and perhaps its 
inspiration ; memorial of a time when ‘ forestalling, engross- 
ing and regrating,’ now the hall-mark of commercial acumen, 
were simply not done. 

In the University, the original statutes, drawn up for it 
by St. Vincent Ferrer, and believed to be in his own hand- 
writing, are still preserved as is the Bible presented to him 
by Pope Benedict XIII, and, in the patio, is the statue to 
Johannes Ludovicus Vives, which the late Professor Foster 
Watson, of Aberystwyth College, unveiled a few years ago. 
Luis Vives was one of the most famous scholars of his day. 
Born in Valencia in 1492 he left for France at a very early 
age, where he completed his studies. The unusual brilliance 
of his attainments attracting the attention of Erasmus and 
Budeus, he was introduced by the former to Sir Thomas 
More. * We have with us here Luis Vives who, although 
he has not yet completed his twenty-sixth year, there is no 
part of philosophy with which he is not better acquainted 
than the majority of students. His facility of expression in 
speaking and writing is such that I know no one who can be 
considered his equal.’ 

A letter of his, a year later, to the Conde de Nuevaguila, 
showed that his opinion remained unchanged : 


* Vives noster in mansuetoribus litteris sic versatur ut 
hoc aseculo vix alium norim quem ausim cum illo 
committere.’ 


During one of his visits to Chelsea, Erasmus showed the 
great Chancellor one of Vives’ essays, ‘ the elegant scholar- 
ship’ of which so pleased Sir Thomas that he used his 
influence to obtain a post for him in Cardinal Morton’s 
household. In 1520, More wrote to Erasmus that Vives was 
“still with his friend, the Cardinal, and that he hoped it 
would be the means of mending his fortunes.’ Erasmus 
replied that he would not thank him for his kindness to the 
boy, “for it is like all that More does, but he is glad that 
More agrees with him in his estimate of Vives.’ 

Vives enjoyed the friendship of the Mores, Linacre, 





LUIS VIVES 
By courtesy of Spanish friends. 
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Bishops Fisher, Tunstal, Langland, and Wolsey ; was given a 
Chair as Lecturer of Humanities at Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
and was appointed tutor to the daughter of Henry VIII and 
Queen Katherine, Princess Mary, for whom he wrote his 
De Institutione Femine Christiane, and the Treatise on 
Education. Other well-known works of his are De Concordia 
et Discordia, De Veritate Fidei Christiane, De Prima Philo- 
sophia, and De Tradendis Disciplinis. He also wrote an 
essay on Education for his pupil Charles Blount, son of 
William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, the friend and patron of 
Erasmus, but the most striking illustration of the versatility 
of his genius is his monumental exposition and analysis of 
the works of over 150 of the principal ancient and modern 
Greek and Latin authors!®; a masterpiece in which one 
knows not whether to admire most the range of his scholar- 
ship or the clarity of his judgement. From 1523 to 1528 
Vives continued his lectures at Oxford and work at the Court, 
his stay in this country being then cut short by the trouble 
over Henry’s divorce. The Queen wished him to be her 
counsel at the Campeggio trial, but Vives declined, saying 
that the ‘ king only used the Court as a shield for his own 
fiat.’ His known loyalty, however, to her—he wrote from 
Oxford appealing to the King ‘ not to pluck out the eyes of 
all Europe ’—cost him his pension, and caused him to be 
imprisoned for six weeks in libera custodia, After his retire- 
ment to Bruges, he wrote again to the King—in July, 1527— 
urging him to act ‘as became a “ Defender of the Faith.” ’ 
It is not known that Erasmus ventured on any protest. A 
plaque to the memory of this illustrious son of Spain was 
placed, by Professor Foster Watson, a few years ago, in the 
Library of Corpus Christi, Oxford. 

Another of Spain’s famous sons closely associated with 
Valencia, was Ramon Lull, poet, philosopher, astronomer, 
alchemist and divine, who was born at Palma de Mallorca 
in 1235. Seneschal of the island in early life, he devoted 
himself afterwards to religion, and became Doctor Illuminatus 
of the Church ; founder of colleges of Oriental Languages in 
Rome and Aragon and Lecturer at Paris against the errors of 
Averroes, that Arabian Philosopher of Cordoba, the bent of 
whose genius had so much in common with his own. While 
thus engaged it is wellnigh certain that he must have been on 
terms of intimacy with Sir Michael Scott, another man of 
learning and student of the occult. Lull’s industry was 
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amazing ; in the midst of his other labours of teaching and 
travelling, he left some three hundred MS, works all stamped 
with the impress of his genius. His encyclopedic Libre Felix 
de las Maravelles del Mon, and his Blanquerna, a Utopian 
novel, are held in much esteem by Spanish literati; his 
Cantigo del Amigo y del Amado, Menendez y Pelayo describes 
as ‘a jewel of mystic poetry,’ and his Libre del Ord de 
Cavayleria formed the basis of the famous novel of knight 
errantry Tirant lo Blanch, extolled of Cervantes. Ramon 
Lull founded a college of Oriental Languages in Rome and 
another at Miramar. His best-known works are his Ars 
Magna; Arbor Scientiz ; Libre del Gentil e los tres Sabios ; 
Libre del Orde de Cavayieria ; Libre Felix de las Maravelles 
del Mon, and the Utopian Blanquerna, in which is inscribed 
the Cantigo del Amigo y del Amado—described by Menendez 
y Pelayo as being ‘a Joya de nuestra peesia digna de ponerse al 
lado de los angelicos cantos de San Juan de la Cruz.’ His 
philosophic works are said to have been influenced by the 
Mohammedan mystic writers, especially by Abenarabi, and 
the Els Cent Noms de Deu. Lull travelled extensively in 
Siria, Palestine, and North Africa—where, at Bougie, in 
1314, he was martyred, 

Between Palma de Mallorca of the thirteenth century and 
Bristol of the twentieth, connection of any sort would seem 
hard to find, yet a long-severed link turned up recently 
amongst archives in process of cleaning at the Bristol Council 
House. An unrecorded volume proved to be, on examina- 
tion by the archivist, a collection of the five following 
treatises of the great Majorcan, written in late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth-century Latin : 


‘ Tabule morales, 

Questiones per artem demonstrativem, vel inventivam 
solubiles, 

Ars compendiosa inveniendi veritatem, 

Liber ascensus et descensus, 

Arbor philosophise.’ 


The works of Ramon Lull are said to have been introduced 
into this country by George Ripley, one of the earliest . 
English writers on alchemy, and the handwriting of the 
volume recently discovered in the Bristol archives is believed 
to be that of Thomas Norton, of St. Peter’s Hospital, who is 
said to have been Ripley’s pupil. 
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It is pleasant to recall that, in the famous twelfth-century 
scholar and philosophical writer Adelard, of Bath, the West 
of England can lay claim to the possession of the prototype 
and compeer of the great Franciscan Tertiary of Spain. 
Adelard was born at Bath and received his early education 
at the Priory; his later studies were completed in France, 
where he became famous as a lecturer at the Universities, 
Like Lull he was a great traveller, and knew Spain, North 
Africa, Greece, and Asia Minor; like him also, he derived 
much of his learning from the Arabs. His chief works are: 
Perdifficiles questiones Naturales and De Eodem et Diverso—a 
work in which ‘ he offers a solution of the difficulty of 
reconciling the real existence of the *‘ individual with the 
equally real existence of the species’’; a subtlety of meta- 
physics that is, perhaps, of small appeal in this materialistic 
age,’ 


1 Viaje por Espafia y Portugal en los anos de 1494 y 1495. Version Latin por 
Julio Pujol. Madrid, 1924. Valencia Atraccion, No. 35. 

2 Notes from the Archive Municipal de Valencia. 

3 Valencia—su capacidad economica, por Vicente Badia. 

4 Libelle of English Policie. Hakluyt. 

5 Los Meritisimos Silos de Burjosot, por M. Gonzales Marti. Delegado 
Regio de Bellas Artes. Valencia Atraccion. November, 1929. P. 14. 

6 In 1930. 

? The story of the Ave Maria of Granada, attributed to Garcilaso de la 
Vega, father of the celebrated warrior poet, is related with but little variation 
in the Chronicle of Alfonso XI, written long before the siege of Granada, Lope 
Felix Carpio de la Vega. Lord Holland. P. 2. 

8 In England nearly eighty years later—in 1553 to be precise—Bishop 
Aylmer, hearing that the University of Cambridge intended to set up a printing 
press, wrote to Burghley about it, ‘ pointing out the dangerous consequences 
of such a proceeding.’ 

® Gothic Architecture in Spain. Street. Pp. 267-8. In the History of the 
Cathedral of Valencia, by D. José Sanchis, it is stated (pp. 435-6) that Canon 
Chabas found in the archives a MS. that attributes these frontals to local 
manufacture, some Flemish weavers being settled in the city at that time. 

10 Vide Appendix II. 

11 Historia de la Literatura Espariola. 


CHAPTER X 
‘QUIEN NO HA VISTO A SEVILLA’ 


For its picturesqueness, resemblance in geographical situa- 
tion and in the nature and diversity of its maritime trade, 
Seville has been styled the Bristol of Spain. 

For a while, the two ports were friendly rivals, but, whereas 
Bristol’s part in actual overseas discovery began, and, to all 
intents and purposes, ended with the Cabot voyages, more 
than a century of uninterrupted exploration, conquest, and 
colonization followed upon Columbus’s Great Adventure, 
and added lustre to the Spanish Crown. 

What marvellous achievements were compassed in those 
hundred years! While England was acquiring a foothold in 
Newfoundland and some strips of land on the nearest shores 
of the Northern Continent, * Spain had explored and partly 
colonized the West Indies and the mainland of America from 
Kansas to Buenos Aires’4; and Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, New Granada, and Peru, 
with Mexico and Yucatan were so truly Spain that, though 
no longer bond-daughters to the Motherland, their peoples 
are still one with her in religion, culture, tongue, and blood. 

It was from Seville and its little out-port Sanlucar de 
Barrameda—so called from it being taken from the Moors on 
St. Luke’s Day, in 1264, Barrameda (‘ Barra-me-da’) being 
derived from a famous statue of the Blessed Virgin in one 
of the churches of the little town—that nearly all the early 
Spanish voyages of discovery went forth. First of the intrepid 
navigators to sail thence was Columbus on his second voyage, 
who left in 1493 with seventeen ships, laden with horses, 
agricultural implements, seeds, and plants, The expedition 
numbered 1500 men, and among them were Don Antonio de 
Torres—commissioned to bring the fleet back home; Don 
Francisco de Penalosa, Captain of the Queen’s Household, 
and of the troops; Don Bernal de Pesa, Comptroller of the 
Indies ; Don Diego de Marques ; Commanders Gallegos y 
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Royo; Mieres Gerao; Juan de Toya; Pedro Navarro, and 
the Alguacil Mayor de Hispaniola. 

Five years later—the year after John Cabot’s expedition 
with the Bristol Mathew—Columbus set out from Sanlucar 
on his third voyage, and it was to this port that, travel-worn, 
ill and broken in spirit, he returned in 1504, resting there 
awhile before journeying on to the Court. There, on 
Ascension Day, May 20, 1506, his life’s pilgrimage ended. 
But his earthly remains had not ceased their wandering ; 
and all of him that Valladolid retained was the memory of a 
great funeral and a little house in the Calle Mayor whose 
portal bore, until recent years, the pitiful “ Sic Transit Aqui 
murio Colon.’ 

From Sanlucar sailed in 1499 the discoverer of Venezuela, 
Alonso de Ojeda; and with him went the famous Basque 
pilot and cosmographer, Juan de la Cosa, From Sanlucar 
also went Fernando Cortes in 1504, first to Santo Domingo, 
afterwards—almost on the heels of Grigalva, its discoverer— 
to Mexico, where he landed near Vera Cruz in 15109. 
August 10, 1519, saw Fernan Magalhaes, better known as 
Magellan, weigh anchor in the same bay, for Cape Horn and 
the famous straits that have ever since borne his name. 

During all that marvellous century of discovery and 
conquest, not unmingled with disaster, Sanlucar was the 
starting-point and the terminus of almost all the Indian 
expeditions, Disastrous in truth was the expedition of 
Pedrarias Davila, whose sixteen ships were equipped at the 
cost of 54,000 ducats, and of whose brave company of young 
men, todos de buenas casas y van lucidisimo, 700 died in a 
single month. Disastrous also that of Panfilo de Narvaez, 
of whose returning expedition to La Florida, in 1527, ship- 
wreck, savages, and starvation made such havoc that by 1529 
there were but three survivors. 

The year 1521 was an annus mirabilis for Sanlucar. Five 
vessels returned from the new world bringing half a million 
ducats of gold, 2500 marcos of pearls: 20,000 arrobas 
(25 lbs.) of sugar, and other valuables. Then came one of 
Magellan’s ships, bringing news of the great navigator’s 
death in the Moluccas, or, as others say, in the Isle of Cuba ; 
and, after him, that other famous pilot of Vizcaya, Juan 
Sebastian Elcano and his eighteen companions. During an 
absence of eight years he had traversed 14,470 leagues and 
was the first to circumnavigate the globe; Tu primus 
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circumdedisti me, was the proud motto given by his Emperor, 
and his flagship the Nao Victoria was a national trophy in 
Sanlucar Bay until, long years after, it fell to pieces with age.? 

Many others, as famed in romance and as enshrined in 
history, knew the shallow sunlit bay ; Balbao, who sailed in 
1501, discovered, after twelve years of incredible hardships, 
the South Sea or Pacific Ocean, which he so dramatically 
claimed for his king, only to be murdered out of jealousy by 
his father-in-law; Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, whose 
armada left Sanlucar for Nombre de Dios and Panama in 
1513, likewise victim of treachery at the last; Ponce de 
Leon, discoverer of La Florida, slain by its savages. 

In 1525 a returning fleet brought home another great 
consignment of the New World’s treasures—6o0,000 pesos of 
gold, 227 marcos of pearls—5 ozs. of them being of great 
rarity and beauty—besides the 30,000 pesos of gold, 500 pesos 
of silver, and 50 marcos of pearls that Cortes sent home to his 
father. In 1527 Francisco de Montejo sailed from Sanlucar 
for Yucatan, and the same year saw Pizarro’s return. 

In 1531, four caravels arrived from the Indies with 
52,496 pesos of gold; 1030 marks of silver, and the year 
1538 witnessed the departure of six stately galleons for La 
Florida and twenty other great vessels for Mexico; while, 
lastly, to take but one more name from the constellation, on 
July 10, 1554, Bartolomeo de las Casas, newly appointed 
‘Protector of the Indies,’ crossed Sanlucar Bar, outward 
bound for his apostolate in the West.® 

No other port in the world has such a history as Seville. 
Lisbon alone is its rival. Its rapid commercial expansion 
benefited industrial Europe and gave an immense impetus to 
the exports from England. As early as the reign of Edward I 
there were English merchants resident both at Seville and 
Sanlucar. 

The trading houses of Bristol and London opened branches 
in Sanlucar, Puerto de Santa Maria, Cadiz, and throughout 
the South of Spain and Portugal, and the large and influential 
English colony that settled at Sanlucar attained such impor- 
tance that, in 1515, the Duke of Medina Sidonia gave them 
a site in what is now the centre of the town for a church, to be 
dedicated to their patron saint of England, ‘ under whose 
shadow those who died there far from home might be buried.’ 

Henry VIII, being also appealed to, * granted unto his 
subjects, for the good government among those in Spain, 
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the right to collect dues on all shipping and goods of England 
entering or leaving the port’; the funds thus derived to be 
devoted to the ‘ upkeep of the Consul and the Merchants’ 
Guild.’ This was a partly religious and benevolent Society, 
called ‘the Confraternity of St. George’; and, with the 
funds derived from the 2 per cent duty of Henry’s charter 
and from offerings and bequests, the church to their patron 
saint was built for services according to their English ritual.° 

In the early sixteenth century, Sebastian Cabot and 
Robert Thorne, Bristol’s two most famous Freemen of the 
age, made Seville the centre of their activities. It was to 
them Dr. Ley, the English Ambassador in Spain, referred in 
his report of 1526 to Henry VIII. 


‘The Emperor,’ he wrote, ‘has spoken to two 
merchants here. One right toward young man as any 
likely belongeth to England, called Thorne. They are 
here of great credence.’° 


Of Sebastian Cabot’s connection with Bristol some mention 
has already been made. A time server, keenly alive to his 
own interests, and never seriously handicapped with scruples, 
he gave divided allegiance to both England and Spain, In 
I515, accompanied by Thomas Pert, an Englishman, he set 
out from Bristol on an expedition under the license and 
patronage of Henry VIII. But the voyage ‘took none 
effect,’ and Cabot left England in chagrin for Spain to be 
received there with open arms, and made 


‘Nuestro Capitan de la Armada ye de las cosas de 
las yndias,’ 
for which he received 
‘ diez mil mrs. de lo que le hago merced para ayuda de 
su costa.’® 


In 1522 a company of merchants and bankers was formed in 
Seville for an expedition to the Moluccas, the principal 
subscribers being Francisco Leardo, a Genoese, and banker 
of Fernando Columbus; Francisco de Santa Cruz, father 
of the cosmographer ; Bartolome de Xerez; Fernando de 
Jaen; Pero Benito de Basinana; Luis de Aguilar, and the 
English house of Robert Thorne, established at Seville, which 
alone subscribed 14,000 ducats, and when preparations were 
complete Sebastian Cabot four years later was appointed to 
the command. 
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With him went also two Englishmen versed in cosmo- 
graphy, friends of Robert Thorne, to ‘ learn the navigation of 
those regions ’—Roger Barlow and Henry Latimer, pilot. 
Roger Barlow, who had authority to break the seals of letters 
in his charge when returning to Spain, was despatched in the 
Trinidad to obtain assistance in men and provisions. His 
arrival at Lisbon, with Hernando de Calderon on the 
Trinidad in 1528, was announced by letter from that capital ; 
and a deposition was made by Juan de Junco at the Casa de 
Contrataciones of Seville, asserting that he had seen ‘ metal 
de los que truxo Roger Barlo y Calderon.’ 

Robert Thorne, of Seville, was the son of a wealthy 
Bristol ship-owner who had been one of the chief promoters 
of John Cabot’s first voyage—the Thornes are said to have 
claimed consanguinity with some of the noblest families in 
the land—and was born at Bristol the year that Columbus 
made his great discovery of the West Indies. He became 
Mayor of Bristol at the early age of twenty-three, and was 
elected its Member for Parliament eight years afterwards, but 
most of his life was spent at Seville. 

Though it was in Spain that the great part of his vast 
fortune was amassed, and he had surrounded himself with 
many friends during his residence there, Thorne’s first 
thought was ever for his own country. This was shown in 
his helping to finance Sebastian Cabot’s first voyage under 
the Spanish flag, as is clear from his own description of the 
venture in The Booke he made in the year 1527, and sent from 
* Sivil to Doctour Ley, Lord Ambassadour for King Henry 
the eight to Charles the Emperour.’ 

“In a fleete of three shippes and a caravel, that went from 
this citie armed by the merchants of it,’ he wrote, ‘ I and my 
partner have one thousand foure hundred ducketts,’ giving— 
as the reason for this investment—his wish that the two 
Englishmen, his friends, should report afterwards all that they 
saw and learned during the voyage.’ No greater proof of 
intense patriotism has been left in writing than Thorne’s 
Booke and letter advocating an English search for the North- 
West Passage. Spain’s discoveries and the apathy, or inaction, 
of his own countrymen gave him much concern. 

The idea of a North-West Passage was not Thorne’s own ; 
it had been for some years ‘in the air.’ Corte Real, a Portu- 
guese navigator, went in search of it in 1500, and in the year 
Thorne wrote his famous letter to Henry VIII, an English 
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expedition was being fitted out in the Thames for much the 
same purpose. It was that of the ill-fated Mary of Guildford 
and Samson, under the command of Rut of Redcliff, Bristol, 
referred to in a previous chapter. 

The project was next heard of in 1561. In May of that year 
Eustace Chapuis, the Spanish Ambassador in London, 
reported to the Queen of Hungary that the Privy Council 
were : 


‘deliberating about sending two ships to discover a 
passage between Iceland and Greenland, where it was 
thought the great cold would cause a good sale for 
woollen cloths. With this view he retained here for some 
time an experienced pilot from Seville, with whom, 
however, he could not agree as to terms, and the under- 
taking has been abandoned.’ 


Ten years earlier than this, however, Spain knew what was 
thought in England of Thorne’s suggestion, In 1551, the 
Ambassador, Scheyfve, wrote to his master: ‘ The Council is 
having a marine chart drawn up by Johan Ribault who has 
been some time confined in the Tower, and with him works 
the Pilot Cabot. They have a commission to go to discover 
some island, or seek a road to the Indies, taking the way of the 
Arctic Pole. Five or six ships are being fitted out and two 
are nearly ready.’® 

Spain had by that time already sent several explorers of 
her own in quest of this Passage: Cabrillo and Urdanieta, 
in 1557; Gali, in 1534; and Sebastian Vizcaino, in 1604, 
besides Juan de Fuca and Maldonado. The ‘ deliberations ’ 
of which Chapuis wrote were doubtless the forerunner of the 
Company formed in London in 1585, called the * Fellowship 
for the Discovery of the North-West Passage.’ 

Thorne’s patriotic genius was an inspiration to many who, 
later, paid with their lives for lighting their enthusiasm at its 
flame; but, upon Bristolians, he has another claim for 
remembrance. After seeing Cabot, with Barlow and Latimer, 
sail for the Moluccas, he returned to Bristol where, on 
January 31, 1532, he entered into a contract with the Rt. Hon, 
Sir Thomas West, and Lord de la Warr, covenanting that, if 
a good title were made to him in fee simple of the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew and its estates, he would, in six years’ 
time, make ‘a convient school house for a grammar school 
there.’® St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Bristol, was situated 
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just outside St. John’s Gate where to-day, at the bottom of 
Christmas Steps, the remains of its gateway, enshrining some 
mutilated statues are still to be seen. Originally founded as 
a hospital for poor lepers by one of the Lords de la Warre, 
and richly endowed—for, * besides messuages,’ it possessed ; 


“300 acres of land, 4 score acres of mead, 200 acres of 
pasture, 10 acres of wood and 4o s, rent in King’s Marsh, 
in the parishes of Clifton, Wickwar, Stapleton, Over, 
Horfield and Sodbury, in the county of Gloucestershire ; 
and 40 messuages, 30 gardens, ro acres of land, 6 acres 
of mead, 20 acres of pasture and 4o s. rent in the town of 
Bristol,’ 


The first master of the Bristol Grammar School, Thomas 
Moffatt, was appointed in 1532 at a salary of £10 a year. 
The second, John Harris, was formerly secretary to Sir 
(hodie St.) Thomas More. Robert Thorne’s brother and 
successor, Nicholas, in his will, dated 1546, left him the 
following bequests : 


‘To master Harrys, Scole mr. of the free Scole at the 
bartilmews, 5 marks sterling and a black gown; and, if 
the lands of the said bartilmews be improved and the 
rents become more, then I will that his wages be enlarged 
to twenty pounds by the yere.’ 


Nicholas’s son was, however, a man of another type. In 
1561 he assigned the school estates to the Corporation in the 
scandalous manner described by Latimer, and, in the same 
year, Harris was supplanted by a man named ‘ Diconsen.’ 
In the words of Dr. Saunders, ‘ Harresius, Thome Mori 
Secretarius, et officio et victu privatus est.’ Or, as elsewhere 
recorded: “John Harris, sometime Secretary of Thomas 
More, now master of Bristol School, deprived (for religion) 
of office and means of subsistence,’ 

A link with the greatest of England’s Lords Chancellor of 
which Bristol may to-day well be proud, 

Robert Thorne on returning to England left behind him 
his son Vincent under the guardianship of an Italian factor 
named Catanio to whom in his will he gave on trust for the 
boy till he should be of lawful age the sum of £3000. This 
Catanio afterwards settled as a foreign merchant in England, 
and there is in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII an 
entry of a license to ‘Stephan Catanio, merchant of Genoa, 
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GATEWAY OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


From an etching by S. Prout. 
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to export cloths, lead, tin, leather, salt hides and 200 sacks 
of wool.’ 

It is not improbable that Stephen was the son of Thorne’s 
‘Italian Factor,’ and that Vincent Thorne came to England 
with the Catanio family. There was a Vincent Thorne living 
in Bristol in the seventeenth century. In the Register of the 
early Alumni of St. Alban’s, Valladolid, a Richard Thorn, of 
London, arrived at the College, with other students from 
Rheims, in October, 1589. The fact that the Thornes 
migrated to London is no proof that the above was a 
descendant, but it is remarkable that this Richard should 
have been the student selected to deliver the Italian address 
of welcome to Philip II, on the occasion of his visit to St. 
Alban’s College. 

During Thorne’s residence in Spain, Andalusia was at 
the zenith of its prosperity. The Casa de Contrataciones of 
Seville, a foundation of Ferdinand and Isabella, was not 
only a Merchant’s Exchange where world contracts for the 
purchase of the spices and other products of the Indies were 
made: it was the Board of Trade and Lloyds combined, 
where expeditions were subscribed for, charters fixed and 
officers and crews found. 

In course of time, as vessels increased in size, both the 
Seville river and Sanlucar bay were found too shallow; and 
the galleons and carracks that replaced the light caravels of 
Columbus’s day discharged their Indian cargoes on the neigh- 
bouring beach of Bonanza. This, a fishing hamlet and haunt 
of wild fowl, was rapidly transformed into a busy centre where 
some two thousand factors and merchants had their offices and 
stores. So wealthy did the place become that it was known 
as the Puerto Dorado; and among company promoters and 
mine prospectors its name is synonymous with El Dorado to 
the present day. Its prosperity, however, was short-lived. 
The inconvenience of the Guadalquivir outweighed Seville’s 
priority, and the trade and commerce of the Indies went with 
the Casa de Contrataciones to the more sheltered bay and 
superior accommodation of Cadiz, where, despite the rough 
attentions of Essex and Raleigh, they thereafter remained. 

Not unaffected, financially, by the change, the Con- 
fraternity of St. George and the English Colony of Sanlucar 
flourished until religious and political tension arose between 
Spain and England in consequence of Henry’s divorce. 
Under the Protector Somerset the differences widened, 
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making more difficult the position of that little outpost of 
the homeland. The older colonists left, or died; strangers, 
who had nothing in common with the Guild, or Confraternity, 
of St. George, became members of the new ‘ Company of 
Merchants trading to Spain and Portugal,’ chartered in 
1574, and were allowed to assume many of the ancient 
privileges, until the brazen political activities of John Taylor, 
the consul at Lisbon, brought about his imprisonment and 
the expulsion of the English from Andalusia. That result 
was to be expected. The names of Walsingham, Crofts, 
Winter, and the Earl of Leicester at the head of the list of 
founders of the ‘Company of Merchants’ is sufficient 
indication of the nature of the use to which the * factors’ 
would be put. 

In consequence of these altered conditions, the diminished 
Confraternity ceased to exist, as such, after the Armada. 

‘To prevent loss of church and property through the 
failure of legal owners,’ the few surviving * brothers’ met in 
council on St. George’s Day, 1591, to draw up a scheme for 
the future. There were eight present; four of Sanlucar, 
two from Jerez, one from Seville and one from Cadiz, and it 
was resolved to convert the guild and its estates into a 
* Hospice, under English secular priests, for the benefit of 
refugee priests and any poor Englishmen who might find their 
way thither.’ A legal deed to this effect was executed on the 
29th of the same month, and a proviso was made that, at the 
triennial election of the English Consul of Sanlucar, the vote 
of the * Hospitium of St. George ’ should be indispensable." 

The church and estates of the Hospice were afterwards 
merged in the property of the Seminary for English Mis- 
sionary Priests, founded in Seville in 1592, and when this 
college was incorporated with that of St. Alban’s of Valla- 
dolid they went with it. Though now lost, through lapse of 
direct local ownership and irregular legal conveyances, they 
are still de jure St. Alban’s property, and the right of 
nomination to the Presidency of the Hospitallers—held by 
the Rector—is vested in and exercised by the Archbishop 
of Westminster. 

1 The Spanish Pioneers. C. F. Lummis. Chicago, 1929. Chap. I, 21. 

2 Historia de Sanlucar de Barrameda. Fernan Guillamas y Galiano. 
Imprenta de Sordo-Mudos y de Ciegos. Madrid, 1858. 

8’ ‘Tia mayoria de los viajeros que anduvieron por Oceania despues que 


nosotros se contentaron con muchos mas cambios de nombres que verdaderos 
descubrimientos.’ La Jllustracion Iberica, October 22, 1892. 
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4 Mer. Kelly in The Albanian Mag., No. 4 

5 See Appendices Nos. IV and V. Bristol Past and Present. 

6 John and Sebastian Cabot. H. Harrisse. 

’” Hist, de Sanlucar : ‘ Ina fleete of three shippes and a Caraval that went 
from this cittie armed by the merchants of it I and my partners have one 
thousand four hundred duckets that we employed in the said fleete, principally 
for that 2 Englishmen [Barlow and Latimer] were friends of mine and are 
somewhat learned in cosmographie and go in the same shippes to bring me 
certain relation of the situation of the countrey and to be expert in the naviga- 
tion of those seas and to have informations of other things and advise that I 
desire to know especially.’ Hakluyt, Chap. V. 184. 

Richard Hakluyt, the Bristol prebendary and historian, had a Spanish 
correspondent, Ludovicus Toribaldus Tolentini, who wrote to him from 
Valladolid. A letter of his translated by Juan de Onate is quoted in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage. 

PS elas 55 ie C175 

® V. Appendix. No. VI. 

10 Nicholas Sanders, Cath. Record S. Valican Archives. LXIV. Also 
S.P., Rome. 131. 

11 Mer; Kelly in the Albanian Mag:, No. 4. 45. 


CHAPTER XI 
A DAUGHTER OF SPAIN DESCENDANT OF ENGLISH KING 


THE year after his accession to the throne, and fifteen after 
his boyhood’s escape from the fatal field of Tewkesbury, 
Henry VII, having by his marriage reconciled the rival 
claims of York and Lancaster, paid a state visit to the loyal 
West. A fortnight after Whit Monday, 1486, ‘ he dined with 
Sir Robert Poyntz at Iron Acton,’ and from there rode with 
his queen, Elizabeth, to see her ‘ Bristol Chamber,’! 

At the town approaches he was met and welcomed by the 
chief notables and a goodly procession of friars and clergy. 
At Newgate, the pageants were assembled ‘ with great melody 
and singing’; ‘at High Cross and St. John’s Gate,’ 
‘maidens with flowers and richly bedight’ were gathered to 
greet him; in Christmas Street and Host Street, where the 
patriotic tableaux of the Shipwrights, and in Frogmore Lane 
another group gave an exotic touch to the scene by the 
introduction of ‘an elephant with a castle on his back.’ 

The following morning the King and Queen, with William 
of Wyrcestre, perchance, in the courtly train, rode on pil- 
grimage to the famous shrine of St. Anne’s in the Wood ; 
and on the Thursday after, being the feast of Corpus Christi, 
there was a procession of Guilds and clergy round St. 
Augustine’s Sanctuary, ‘and the Bishop of Worcester 
preached in the Green.’ Bristol had suffered heavily during 
the Wars of the Roses and the civil disturbances that were 
their aftermath, and complaints of these reaching the King, 
he, ‘ after Vespers sent for the Mayor and representative men 
of the town to enquire the cause of their poverty.’ 

They attributed it, he was told, to their great loss, as a port, 
of ships and goods, and enumerated, amongst others, the 
following vessels, the loss of which, or their cargoes, had 
“reduced them to penury’: 

The Regent, Myghell of Brykylse, George, Gabryell, Anne 
of Foye, Starre of Salt Ashe, Jhesus of Plumot, Hermitage 
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and Barbara of Dartmouth; WNycolas, Mary Belhouse of 
Bristoll, and the Elyn and James of London. 

Henry was sympathetic and gave them words of encourage- 
ment, his advice being that they should build more ships to 
replace those lost or plundered, but the gratitude with which 
the burghers received this testimony of royal interest in their 
welfare led to the King’s visiting Bristol a second time and 
exacting a ‘ benevolence’ from it ‘ because the men’s wives 
went so sumptuously apparelled.’? 

England’s relations with Spain at this period were of the 
friendliest. The friction which had been caused by the law- 
lessness that followed upon the late wars had died away ; 
Spanish ships, under charter to the English navy, flew the 
English standard in the great ports, and Spanish troops were 
fighting England’s battles on English and Scottish soil. 
Moreover a treaty of alliance between the two countries was 
in course of preparation, that John Weston, Prior of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in England; John Gun- 
thorpe, Dean of Wells; Charles Urswick, Great Almoner ; 
Thomas Savage and Henry Ainsworth, Doctors at Law, had 
been commissioned to go to the Court of Spain to conclude. 

Among the many Spanish ecclesiastics who held benefices 
in the yet depleted ranks of the English clergy, one of the 
most prominent was Ferdinand Gundisalvus, King’s Chaplain 
and Canon Precentor of St. Paul’s. He was the son of Dr. 
Rodrigo Gundisalvus de Puebla, sometime Orator, or 
Ambassador, of Spain at the English Court. There is a 
record of his denization in the Calendars of Patent Rolls, 
and he figured at the coronation of Henry VIII and 
Katherine, for, writing on July 17, 1509, to “ The Most Serene 
and Most Mighty Lord Ferdinand, by the Grace of God, 
King of Aragon, Sicily and Jerusalem, Our Most Beloved 
Father,’ Henry said: 


‘Gundisalvus Ferdinandus, who is going to Spain, 
witnessed all that took place. He and the Queen were 
solemnly crowned on the 24th of June, the day of St. 
John the Baptist. Recommends the above named Gun- 
disalvus as being a most virtuous man and belonging to 
the English clergy.’? 


His father, Dr. Rodrigo Gundisalvus de Puebla, who fills 

a much bigger role in the history of this country, does not 

seem to have borne in his ambassadorial capacity the same 
I 
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reputation with his countrymen at all events for exemplari- 
ness of character, though he moved in high Court circles, 

A Doctor in Civil and Canon Law, who had been a magis- 
trate at Ectja, he was proxy for Princess Katherine at her 
espousals to Prince Arthur on Whit Sunday, May 19, 1499— 
a ‘marriage’ he declared to be ‘the fruit of his incessant 
labours.’ He also ‘arranged’ the treaty of alliance with 
England which Ferdinand and Isabella ratified, and that he 
was not altogether and always persona non grata is shown by 
the license to John Stiles, merchant of Spain, to export from 
Bordeaux 200 tuns of wine from Gascony to England, 
* granted at the instance of the King’s beloved Dr. de Puebla.’ 
Further, there is the gift of the headship of Sherburn Hos- 
pital or Hostel, Co. Durham, ‘. . . during Our pleasure, Our 
special grace and certain considerations specially moving us, 
eicr 

Henry probably did not know of De Puebla’s undiplo- 
matic remarks about English seamen, made two years pre- 
viously when he was in Spain. The ambassador was on the 
point of leaving for England when some high officials and 
merchants came to his house to complain that : 


‘though by Royal Order English ships were to be 
treated on the same footing as Spanish, they had not 
been allowed to freight their ships in Seville, and had 
thereby lost 20,000 ducats,’ 


De Puebla, in a fright, besought King Ferdinand to command 
the interests of the English in Andalusia to be defended, for 
he said : 


‘the English sailors are generally savages, and it would 
not be astonishing if they were to stone him, in case no 
reparation were made,’® 


If, however, De Puebla’s feelings towards English seamen 
were anything but cordial he contrived to make his reports 
about his fellow-countrymen here—a large and influential 
merchant body—the reverse of flattering. He wrote to his 
sovereigns in 1500 that ‘ they lived without law; like people 
in a castle on the borders of two kingdoms, acknowledging 
no authority whatever.’ He therefore ‘ begged for a commis- 
sion as ambassador with criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
them.’ 

The answer, communicated direct to Henry, was that, 
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‘having been informed by De Puebla of the inconvenience 
arising from his having no jurisdiction over the Spaniards 
residing in England, they had entrusted such jurisdiction to 
oe believing they were rendering thereby a service to the 
ing, © 

De Puebla’s services to his fellow-countrymen in England 
were anything but appreciated. Many and insistent were 
the complaints of the London merchants about his arbitrary 
and grasping ways. Indeed, it was remarkable that he held 
his position so long. As early as 1498 the Sub-Prior of Santa 
Cruz—the Dominican Convent in Segovia—wrote of him: 


* Ayala lives like a gentleman and is much beloved by 
the king and by foreigners, even by the king of Scots, 
who esteems him like a father. No one in England 
contradicts this, except de Puebla, who wishes to turn 
him out of England. 

‘ Spanish merchants residing in London complain of 
de Puebla’s avarice. His servants live in the Convent 
of the Carthusian Monks, or some similar place where 
they pay nothing, and he attends every day at the 
Palace of the King and begs wine and bread for his 
supper.’’ 


That he may have occasionally accepted hospitality 1s 
probable, for he did not hesitate to write to his sovereign 
lamenting his impecuniosity. Describing himself as the 
most trustworthy servant the King had, he said he did not 
accept a rich wife for fear of doing something disagreeable 
to him; that he had rendered signal services when King 
Philip was in England—more than he liked to say, and that 
he had spent all his property in the King’s service. His last 
illness had cost him incredible sums of money—‘ No one in 
Spain would believe how expensive physicians and chemists 
are in England, and he begged that his salary, which had 
remained unpaid since the death of Queen Isabella, might 
be paid. . . . Other ambassadors had made money, whilst 
he, though he had a daughter, had spent all he possessed, 
concluding by believing that his letter 


‘ will go by Salvador de Ugarte, who is a very faithful 
servant, and, as the route by Bristol is safe, it is not 
written in cipher.’® 


As Ambassador De Puebla had a principal part in the long 
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and difficult negotiations about Princess Katherine’s dowry. 
For particulars of these the reader is referred to the State 
Calendars. There was much bargaining as to whether the 
Standard should be crowns or ducats, as the ‘ crown’ was 
worth 328 maravedis in Spain. Spain objected that: ‘ They 
could not give more than 100,000 gold ducats of the standard 
of Castile, or in gold florins of Aragon. If Henry should not 
be content, it (the crown) may be calculated at 350 maravedis, 
but that must be the utmost, and the ornaments of gold and 
silver and precious stones and pearls, worth 35,000 crowns, 
are to be deducted from her marriage portion.” 

Furthermore, he was informed that the English ought to 
be content ‘with whatever dowry the Spanish monarchs 
chose to give the princess, as it was not usual for them to 
allow their daughters to marry into a family that might any 
day be driven out of England.’!° After some hard bargaining 
on both sides the amount was agreed, and certified copies of 
the receipts are in existence. ‘ Henry acknowledges to have 
received from Gutier Gomez de Fuensalida, Knight Com- 
mander of Membrilla, the sum of 50,000 crowns, each worth 
4/2, as last instalment of the 100,000 which were to be paid 
to him on account of the dower of Queen Katherine. (He) 
declares that King Ferdinand has paid him the whole dower 
of the Queen,’!4 

If, however, Henry knew how to drive a hard bargain on 
this occasion, at least he was not on paper mean. For her 
marriage portion in England, Katherine was to receive a 
third part of the revenue of Wales, Cornwall, and Chester, 
which was equivalent to 80,000 gold crowns a year. The 
best towns, villages, and castles were to be selected for her. 
Bristol, ‘ the Queen’s Chamber,’ after Henry’s accession, was 
added, and a special grant made to her of ‘ lands and rents 
in Bristol’ and at ‘ Barton, near Bristol, near Tetbury, and 
many other places.’ 

The marriage contract and other preliminaries arranged, 
the Princess left for England, bringing with her 150 atten- 
dants, among whom were, as leading maids of honour, the 
daughter of Don Pedro de Mendoza, brother of the Cardinal, 
and Dofia Elvira Manuel, first Lady of the Bedchamber. 

She reached Guadalupe on July 5, Coruna on July 20, and 
from there she visited Santiago, to gain the indulgence. 
Illness and bad weather caused more delays, and she did not 
set sail until August, when fresh storms forced them back to 
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the port of Laredo, Embarking a second time on Septem- 
ber 27, the ships got as far as Ushant, and on October 2 she 
arrived at Plymouth, landing at the Barbican. “Had she 
been the Saviour of the world, she could not have had a 
more enthusiastic voyage. The ship was loaded with plate 
and pearls,’1* wrote the Licentiate Alcarres. 

Her first act on shore was to go in procession to the 
church to return thanks for her safe preservation. ‘She 
lodged in a goodly house towards the Haven of a rich mer- 
chant named Paynter. Hither flocked during her stay all the 
nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, to pay her homage 
and look upon the veil which Dofia Elvira kept down.’ 

The Corporation presented her with 6 oxen, 24 sheep, and : 


‘pd for IJ hogeshedds of Gaston 


wyne XL s 
pd to Mr. Yogge for I hogshed 
of Clarett’ ; XVJ s VIIJ d 


pd for a pipe of muskadell pre- 

sented to my lady pryness . XLVJs VIIJd 
dely yd to my lady pryness ys 

to whyt our supplicacion yn 

Spannysch and Latin and to 


be our salucyt . : XS 
In reward to the pryness ys 
mynstrells . ; Dyes 
to the Erle ys mystrells of 
Spayne and to two fotemen . [fs XK: 44 


Two hundred and thirty Knights of the Round Table 
were to assemble, and Sir Hugh Luttrell, of Dunster, Sir 
John Speke, of Whitelackington, and John Sydenham, of 
Brympton, were three of the five gentlemen of Somerset 
whom Henry deputed to meet her and escort her through 
the county. 

The wedding took place at St. Paul’s, London, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1501, in the presence of the Archbishop of Santiago, 
the Bishop of Majorca, Count de Cabra, foreign Ambassadors, 
and a brilliant assemblage of the chief nobility of England, 
France, Spain, and Italy. There were many Spanish mer- 
chants in Bristol and London, and among them a number 
from the University of Commerce of Burgos, who were 
intended as servants of the princess. 

But the dark clouds that were to overshadow all her young 
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life in this country were gathering. In six months Arthur 
was dead, and, though Queen Elizabeth was very kind to 
her, for seven years Katherine led a most unhappy existence 
at the Court: for Henry bargained about her plate, her 
household and her marriage settlement, and ‘her father ’ 
sent her very little money, in expectation that Henry would 
be compelled by shame to provide for her. She was reduced 
to sending her father a most pathetic appeal. 

Unable to speak more particularly, for she knew not what 
might become of her letter, she begged him to consider how 
she was in debt, not for extravagant things but for food ; 
her people were ‘ready to ask alms and she herself all but 
naked,’ The King of England would pay nothing, though 
she had asked him with tears, he said the promise about her 
marriage portion had not been kept, and she had nothing 
wherewith to recompense the bearer of the letter.14 

After the death of Arthur, Katherine continued to reside 
at the English Court. Spain demanded that she should be 
sent home, together with her dowry, and when years passed 
without the return of either, feelings ran high, and in the 
North there was talk of war. To surrender money once in 
his possession was not in Henry VII’s nature, and, to avoid 
unpleasant contingencies, proposals for Katherine’s marriage 
to his second son were set on foot—an alliance the dire 
results of which are again overshadowing Christendom. 

As a young man Henry was a graceful and accomplished 
prince, inordinately fond of sports and pastimes of every 
kind. As an archer “he was as good and as strong a shot 
as any of his garde.’ He excelled in tilting with sword and 
battleaxes, and in throwing the bar (a Spanish game); in 
masques, tournaments, tennice—a game that appears to have 
been somewhat similar to the ‘ pelota’ or ‘ Fives ’—he took 
keen delight, but he was fond also of music, singing, and 
games of chance, at which Queen Katherine, who played 
“ tables,’ a sort of backgammon or ‘ gleeke,’ with ‘ cardis and 
dyce,’ did her best to entertain him. 

The Ambassador Sagudini, writing to A. Foscarlo from 
London in May, 1515, describes one of these revels, at which 
he was present with his party. They were escorted to their 
audience in a large barge with the rest of the Venetian mer- 
chants to the number of two hundred persons. ‘ His Majesty’s 
guard, all handsome men with halberts. Never saw finer 
fellows. His Majesty, dressed as a Knight of the Garter, 
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wore a costly doublet, and over it a mantle of violet-coloured 
velvet with a very long train lined with white satin. On his 
head a jewelled cap of crimson velvet, and round his neck a 
collar of precious stones.’ 


‘When Sebastian pronounced the oration in Latin, 
which lasted an hour, the King listened attentively, as 
he understands Latin very well. It was answered by a 
Doctor of Laws (John Taylor). They then went to 
church, where Mass was sung by His Majesty’s choir, 
whose voices are more divine than human; never heard 
such counter basses. Afterwards, to dinner where the 
gold and silver plate were of immense value. He 1s a 
very handsome, courageous and an excellent musician.’ 

‘Went on May ist. to Greenwich. The Queen was 
richly attired, and attended by 25 damsels mounted on 
white palfreys, whose dresses were slashed with gold 
lama. Then they went into a wood where they found 
the King and his guard in green liveries with bows in 
their hands, and in the wood were bowers filled with 
singing birds,’ 


Describing the procession as it returned homeward with 
certain paste-board giants carried upon cars, Sagudint 
continued : 


‘ After dinner was a concert where the writer was 
desired to play upon the clavicords and organ. Among 
the audience was a Brescian to whom the King gives 
300 ducats annually for playing the lute: desires some 
new ballads sent him to please the king. Then followed 
the jousts, where his Majesty looked like St. George on 
horseback. Never saw such a beautiful sight. The 
Queen is rather ugly than otherwise, but the damsels 
of her Court are very handsome.’ 


The visit of Charles V in May, 1522, if at all inferior in 
spectacular display to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, was 
thoroughly in keeping with the Gothic magnificence of the 
times. When news of the Emperor’s landing reached the 
King, he set out with Sir Thomas More, Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and William Kingston to meet him, and broke his journey at 
the cathedral city of Canterbury. The meeting took place 
the following day at Dover. With the King were the dukes, 
bishops, earls, and the rest of the knights of Suffolk, 
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Norfolk, Lincoln, Hertford, Huntingdon, Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, 
Warwickshire, Northampton, Gloucester and Worcestershire. 

The Emperor’s suite consisted of 2044 persons, and they 
brought 1126 horses. With them were, of the Grande 
Chapelle, the Bishop of Cordoba, three priests of the High 
Mass, sixteen chanters, eight children (choir boys), the master 
of the children, two clerks of the chapel, an organist, an organ- 
blower, and ‘a harbinger.’ Other notables were: Don 
Ynigo de Mendoza (Archdeacon of Moya), the first, seem- 
ingly, of the Mendozas who were afterwards so well known 
at the English Court ; the Archdeacon of Segovia; Maister 
Luys Coronel ; Don Juan de Beaumont ; Licentiate Castillo ; 
Don Luys de Cardona; the Duke of Alba; the Viceroy of 
Majorca; Don Luys Carros ; representatives of the Councils 
of Castile, of Arragon, and of Flanders, and thirty chaplains. 
The Officers of the Pantry were Jehan Hannart, Sommelier, 
Guillaume le Grain, Jehan Machon, Usher, two bakers, and 
Jehan Miehault, * waferer.’1® 

The royal procession wended its way from Dover to 
Canterbury—a scene that must be left to the imagination. 
At Sittingbourne ‘ the King and Emperor lodged at a gentle- 
man’s house there.’ At Rochester, Gravesend, and Green- 
wich the shipping was ‘ adorned with streamers and ordnance 
ready to fire as the Emperor passes.’ A Papal Legate who 
visited England on that occasion apparently landed at Bristol, 
for ‘the abbots of Gloucester and Tewkesbury attended 
upon my Lord Legate at Gloucester.’ 

After a stay of more than five weeks in this country the 
Emperor left for Spain, taking with him two complete bat- 
teries of artillery and a great quantity of military stores, 
Amongst them were: a *bombardelle 4 feu’; a Great 
Dragon; 2 mortars; 4 scarpenesses with double ‘ cour- 
treulx’; 2 great serpentines, carrying the same shot as the 
double ‘ courtreux’; 2 courtreulx zengherins; 14 other 
courtreulx ; 6 demi-courtreulx; 10 great serpentines; 22 
middle-sized serpentines ; 16 falcons—8o pieces, all mounted 
with carriages and wheels. In the way of ammunition, he 
took 24,000 ‘ bullets’; 1000 barrels of coarse powder ; 30 
barrels of fine powder for culverins ; 2 barrels of grenades ; 
2 of fire arrows; 7000 pikes; 4oo barrels of halberts; 24 
others filled with 3000 ‘culebrynes’; 1000 hacquebuts 
acrochetez; 30,724 lbs. of lead; 6000 lbs. of new iron; 
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corselets ; steel caps; for 6000 foot; lifting jacks; cable, 
copper wire, and an assortment of other miscellaneous stores, 
all which were under the charge of Jehan de Hesdin, his 
chief of Army Service Corps in Flanders.*’ 

Notwithstanding the pomp and circumstance of their 
royal progress it would seem that some things were better 
done in Spain. ‘ Travelling in England is troublesome,’ 
wrote Martin de Salmas, Ambassador of the Archduke at the 
Imperial Court, to the Treasurer, Salamanca, from Greenock, 
‘and intercourse in England is by no means agreeable.’ 
‘ Provisions were obtainable at Dover,’ but ‘ the cooking was 
as bad as possible.’ 

A few days later, however, he modified his opinion of 
the country, though without referring to the cooking. ‘ The 
country,’ he wrote, ‘is cheap and the living easy and, as the 
King gives many feasts, he, Salmas, and his servants spend 
little money.’?® 

Comparing the description of Charles V’s visit with that 
of the reception some years earlier of Philip I of Castile, one 
cannot but notice a certain contrast. Relatively both are on 
the same scale of grandeur, but, in that of Philip, there seems 
to be deeper sincerity and less ostentatious display. After a 
stormy passage from Zealand, in which some of his vessels 
were lost, he arrived in England with his Queen and a retinue 
of some 2000 to 3000 persons. Hearing of his coming, Henry 
sent ‘letters to the gentry residing near the sea to attend 
upon him, and forwarded palfreys and litters for the Queen.’ 
Philip reached Windsor on January 31, 1506. The next day, 
‘being the Sunday after Candlemas,’ was ‘devoted to 
religious exercises.” On February 10 the Queen arrived and 
was ‘ graciously received,’ and on the rath Henry sent to 
Richmond ‘to prepare his house there for the King of 
Castile.’ 


‘And all the season the King of Castile was in the 
King of England’s country was every day a holiday.’ 


On March 2 he took his leave, the King of England 
accompanying him on his way a mile or more, * defraying 
all his servants and their charges and giving rewards.’ 
During his visit Henry invested Philip with the Order of 
the Garter, and a treaty of peace and alliance was signed. 
‘And Henry swore on the real wood of the Cross of our 
Saviour a most solemn oath’ and ‘ bound himself to be a 
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friend of the friends, and an enemy of the enemies of the 
King of Castile.’19 


1 Sir Robert Poyntz became Chancellor to Queen Katherine and attended 
Henry VIII at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He was buried in St. Mark’s 
(the Mayor’s) Chapel, Bristol. Two later members of the Poyntz family had 
associations with Spain. In a letter sent the King in 1586 Mendoza wrote that 
* Anthony Poyntz, an English gentleman, brother of a very rich Catholic who 
had been a soldier in Flanders under Colonel Julian Romero (V., Chap. XII, 
p. 6) wished to offer his services to Philip (S.T., No. 429-570). The Poyntz 
family remained loyal to the Catholic faith during the penal times; some of 
the ladies entered convents abroad, and a John Poyntz, S.J., became Rector of 
the English College in Rome (Foley’s Collectanee, Vol. VII. 628). A later 
representative, John Poyntz, son of Sir Robert Poyntz, who died in 1666, 
married Anne, a descendant of Sir Julius Cesar, but had no issue, and the 
senior branch of the family became extinct. 

* A * benevolence’ was a euphemistic term for income-tax. It was fre- 
quently paid with ‘ grugge and malevolence.’ 

$"Sel.5 Vol. d, INGszo;-p. 20: 

* Rymer, Vol. XIII. West, CXIII. 167. 

Sel ssaVOl, le. INO}AdS; 

_ © Ibid., Vol. II. INo. 276; p. 23. 

* Ibid., Vol. I. 206, 165. 

S-bidy, Vol. L, rdssekies 

© Ibids, Vol, I; 28.°x0; 

*° Isabella of Castile. W. T. Welsh. Chap. XXIX, p. 35. S.T. I. ar. 

EET heyV.Olegls a kOr LO. 

i History of Plymouth. R. N. Worth, F.S.A., p. 35. S.T. 305, 262. 

13 Tbid. 

14°S.T. 459. 386. Vol. I. April 22, 1506. 

Payment of the second half of the dowry for her marriage to Arthur was 
stopped by his death, but the first was duly paid by the Archbishop of Santiago 
and acknowledged by the receipt—a certified copy of which is at Simancas. 

1° Venetian Papers. 625. 246. 

16 L. & P., Hy. VIII, F. & D. 2288. 

Sf Ibid,” 2377: 

Eee Oedisg VOls Ll 4203. A26; 

19 Tbid., Vol. I. 451. 


CHAPTER XII 
‘GENS AUREA MUNDO’ 


De PueEBLa’s successor at the Court of Henry VII was 
Don Pedro de Ayala, Bishop of the Canaries, to whose 
foresight and diplomatic acumen the Union of England with 
Scotland is credited, for, realizing that England’s safety 
must be assured before she could be a useful ally to his 
master in the war of the Holy League against France, he 
brought about the marriage of the King’s eldest daughter, 
Margaret, to James IV of Scotland, Louis’s ally. When the 
contract of this marriage was first mooted, a Privy Councillor 
represented to the King that it was not impossible that this 
marriage might one day give England a Scotch sovereign. 
The King replied: ‘ If so, the strongest would carry it from 
the weakest and Scotland would be annexed to England.’? 
Another triumph for his diplomacy was that, in consequence, 
England joined issue with Spain, Venice, and Switzerland, 
and Henry sent, in 1512, 50,000 English and German troops 
to Guienne. 

In the list of army appointments for this campaign were 
many famous West of England names : 

The Lord Marquis of Dorset, commander ; Lord Dudley 
and his son; Sir Maurice Berkeley ; Sir Henry Willoughby ; 
Sir William Kingston; the Duke of Buckingham; Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; Sir Robert Poyntz; Sir Edward Carewe; Sir 
Walter Hungerford; Sir John Hungerford with 30 men; 
Sir Hugh Luttrell with 21 ; The Abbott of Gloucester with 
25 men, and others. Lord Willoughby de Broke commanded 
the forces that landed at Passajes, and with him was the Bristol 
mariner, Sebastian Cabot. The expedition shed little lustre 
on English arms, and ended in bitter recriminations between 
the allies, but the despatches sent home by John Stile, his 
Ambassador in Spain, were models of comprehensiveness 
and show that the King possessed in him, if not a diplomatist 
of the first water, the Froissart of his day. The Stiles were a 
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family of London merchants, grocers, and mercers, of some 
standing. There was a Henry Stile, whom Henry and 
Queen Elizabeth recommended to King Ferdinand as wishing 
to go to fight the infidels. * Though a very short man, he 
has the reputation of being a valiant soldier.’ Presumably, 
the conquest of Granada put an end to any need for his 
services, for we hear nothing more of him, 

John Stile (hispanicé ‘ Astil’), the chronicler of the 
Guienne expedition of 1512, had been originally a draper, but 
he was a man of parts and he became a gentleman usher at 
the Court of Henry VII. He was next appointed—it may 
have been because of some connection with ‘the valiant 
soldier ’—to represent his royal master in Spain. 

We hear of him in 1509, when the expedition was as yet 
in the air. He writes from Valladolid, asking ‘ The King’s 
most noble Grace, for a remittance of salary. His wife and 
children were living poorly in Plymouth, and he had no other 
office or fee but the 5/- a day assigned to him for his 
expenses.’? 

It may have been that he was too useful a man to lose, but 
the appeal was not in vain; before a month was over, in 
‘ the King’s Book of Payments ’ and entry was made ‘ Money 
paid to John Stile in Spain, £100.’ 

Thus encouraged, when the campaign opened he proved 
himself as able in his grasp of affairs as assiduous in his 
correspondence. Far-seeing in regard to essentials, his 
reports, that grow in frequency, are full of useful detail, and 
even gain in picturesqueness from the phonetic quaintness 
of the orthography. In one, written in the month of August, 
1512, he occupies himself with current market prices in 
Spain, and the rate of exchange for the information of the 
Commissariat. 


‘ Vytualys ys dare. A lofe of the bygnys of your corte 
bred ys worthe her a peny sterlynge, and a gallon of 
malmasaye ten pens sterlynge, and a galon of wyne, 
secke and suche other hote wynys at ayzghte pens 
sterlyngys, a galon of Rochel wyn at syx pens, a goode 
mutton the carcas at thre schelyngys, lytel more ore les, 
at fourtyn uncys for a peny sterlynge, a goode ox ys 
worth syx or sevyn docattys of gold, yowr peny sterlynge 
here ys worthe sevyn maravadys; after ayzghte & 20 
maravadys yowr grote, the whych now, an yt plese yowr 
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srace, be wel knowen yn thys cuntraye; a fanege of 
barly ys worthe thre and twenty pens sterlynge, whych 
yS a sore pryce.’® 


Some wereofthe military preparations ; ‘Brought to Fuenter- 
rabia, for delivery to Sir Henry Willoughby, Master of 
Ordnance, 75 mules and roo oxen, with their yokes, for the 
artillery, and for ammunition, 800 iron “‘stones’’ and 75 
cwt. of brimstone and 200 cwts. of saltpeter, which his 
servant had ridden to Medina to get.’ 

The Commissariat also claimed his attention. In December 
he wrote, “that what they were suffering most from was 
lack of beer, which they preferred to wine or cider,’ for * the 
hot wones did burn them and the cider did cast them into 
disease and sickness,’ 

But this did not end the grumbling, Individually and 
collectively, the troops possessed in the field all the native 
independence of spirit they claimed when demobilized at 
home, and, discipline or no discipline, they did not hesitate 
to say what they meant. ‘* They could not live on the King’s 
wage of 6d. a day, and demanded 8d. every man,’ Further 
‘their clothing was wasted and worn, and longer than hence 
to Michaelmas; no man would abide there.’ 

On the 16th of December, 1512, he reports the invasion 
of Biscay by the Dauphin and Longueville. 

* Seven or eight thousand French and Germans entered 
Spain, on the 13th of November, through the pass byn 
Fuenterrabia, burning the towns of Santa Maria de Uron 
(Irun), Ogarzum, Renteria and Erani, and laying all waste 
except Fuenterrabia, Pasajes and San Sebastian, whence, 
their attack on this town being repulsed, ‘‘ they retowrned 
homewardys with grate prysys.”’ ’ 

Stile’s next dispatch reported the presence at Logrono of 
a friar of Woodstock, ‘appointed to tarry there for Sir 
Ghyot.’ Apparently there was something mysterious about 
their movements, for, after the withdrawal of the French, 
the Corregidor of the Province and the Mayor of San Sebastian 
took him and * Syr Ghyot and his men prisoners for suspicions 
of treachery.’ 

Fuenterrabia, as an important frontier town on the Spanish 
side of the Bidasoa, figures frequently in English annals 
Owing to its proximity to Guienne. An old feudal stronghold 
now much favoured as a summer resort by the quieter type 
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of Spaniard who does not hanker after the cosmopolitan 
frivolities of San Sebastian, it is of special interest to 
Bristolians, for a Bristol artificer and master gunner of repute, 
named Thomas Batcock, spent some time there in 1518, 
fashioning, under John Stile’s supervision, a culverin to 
King Henry’s order. The expenses account for the making 
of this primitive weapon is a document of whose quaint and 
circumstantial interest space for extracts only can be afforded 


here. 


Account of Thomas Batcock of Bristow for making a 
culverin for the King at Fuenterrabia, 


CAO 


I 


“ 


~~ 


, 


Maria Peres de Saavedra of the 
Pasaje—house hire for 6 pieces of 
iron left with her, belonging to the 
mold of the culverin that was faylyd 
of hys castyng when my Lord 
Marquis was at Fontarrabia. 
Carriage of mold from Maister Stile 
is howis. 

weyx to making the Kinges arms 
and other conceits upon the culverin. 
Wine bread & cherries for the men 
that hewed the timber & cider for 
the women that they drank while 
carrying up wood. 

Bran that was cast in when the 
metal was molt and ready to be cast. 


» 4 1bs. Candles. 
Twelve lbs. powder put in at 2 times to 


cleanse him... 12 lbs. for first 
shott, 13 lbs. for the second and 
14 lbs. for the 3rd, a royal of Castil 
the lb. 51 royals—4 ducats— 

Two testimonials of the sums which 
he had paid one of whych he sent 
to Maister Stille. 

Sancho de Primaut for makying a 
testimonial of the money payd to 
Maister Jacobo for 18 kyntalls of 
metal etc. 

Christ. Sanckey his servant, spent, 
tarrying in the court ere he could 


12 shamfrons 
15 shamfrons 


16 shamfrons 


4 shamfrons 
8 ¥9 


29 shamfrons 


20 shamfrons 


12 shamfrons 
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receve the £58.10.0 from 18 April to 
20 May. 40/6 & 9 ducats 
Spent last yere coming from Spain 
to Bristow and thence to Windsor 
to the King, at whych tyme he 
ordered me to have the gun bored 
bigger than the patron. 

£3.10; 8. & 3° ducats. 30 shamfrons 
His expenses for coming, out of 
Spaine to this cety till 22 August. 

ro ducats — 

,»+~« Lotal £51,6.9.. . 228 ducats’ 8'shamifrons 
Freight of the culverin from Spaine 
to London—53/4—4 marks. 53/4 & 4 marks 
His servant Christopher payed 20d 
to the clerk who wrote the obligation 
when John Wilford & Patrick Prous 
received the £58.10.0 1st October, 
in the presence of Mr. Uckesley, to 
the porters for weighying the cul- 
verin etc., Hopes that he achal 
be rewarded in addition for his 
labour.’ 


(46 shamfrons equal to one ducat. The ducat to —s. 6d. 
st, & 8 maravedies equal to one shamfron),* 


Though himself personally responsible for the new 
culverin this Bristol artificer had skilled local assistance in 
its casting. There is a receipt of Jacobo di Lerranci, of 
Palma, a Genoese master foundryman, for 12 quintals (cwts.) 
of copper which were left over in the Shambles of Fuen- 
terrabia from the 30 quintals ordered by John Stile, and 
supplied by him for the gun, and of which 18 only had 
been used, Lerranci also acknowledges receipt of go ducats 
of gold, at the rate of 5 ducats the quintal, and 60 ducats * for 
making the culverin, and I declare I would not have made the 
said culverin for any one else for 200 ducats of gold, yet am 
content to have made it for you for the said 60 ducats for 
the friendship I have for you and for the great honour and 
benefit I daily receive from your worship, and in order that 
the most serene King of England may see the work of my 
hands.’ The receipt is witnessed: Badrila Juan Peres de 
Unce, Thomas Traves, William Vilford, Merchants of 
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London; and M. de Lassarte, who signs for Lerrouci, he 
not being able to write. 
Henry’s Field Artillery, if an advance on the ‘ Mons 
Meg ’ type, seems to have given trouble during this campaign. 
In August, 1512, Stile sent word to the King: 


‘ Yowr grete cerpentyn ys al broken yn to pecys.’ 


Batcock’s Culverin supplanted the Great Dragons and 
Serpentines, but the campaign was then over, and the 
celebrated field piece was sent to London ; its freight from 
Spain costing four marks, and, with some other items, 
increasing his bill to a grand total of £58 ros. 

His commission as an Artillery Artificer having come to 
an end, Batcock appears to have made Spain his permanent 
residence, and to have engaged in commerce. In January, 
1517, a license was granted to Thomas Batcock, merchant, 
resident in Spain, to export 1ooo quarters of wheat, beans, 
and peas; but, asa man of substance and importance in both 
countries, he went to and fro. We hear of him last in a letter 
that Lord Berners and Dr, Kite, Archbishop of Armagh, 
wrote from Spain to My Lord Cardinal Wolsey, when the 
famous gun founder was about to pay another visit to his 
native town of Bristol. In it they asked his favour for ‘ the 
bearer, Thomas Batcock, of whose services they are informed 
by the Lord Marquise, the Lord Admiral and Dr. Knight, 
that he was of the greatest service to them for twelve days 
in London,’ adding ‘ he is much liked in this country.’ 

If lacking the finesse of a modern diplomat, Stile was a 
shrewd and accurate observer, who gave his best to his 
master. His report of the death of King Ferdinand was very 
candid and to the point. ‘ His father-in-law, the King of 
Aragon,’ he tells Henry, ‘ throughout his life hawking and 
hunting, following more the counsel of his falconers than of 
his physicians,’ died on January 15, 1516, at the village 
of * Madrygalegeo’ on his way to Seville, ‘ eight leagues 
from our Lady of Guadalupe, and was to be buried with his 
late queen in Granada.’ He had left money for 10,000 
Masses and for the clothing of 100 poor men, and his plate, 
jewels and clothes were to be sold. ‘No man schald were 
for hym anie sackecloth, nor long berd.’® 

On February 11, 1518, Stile—now Sir John, and as much 
a patriot as Robert Thorne—writing of the death of the 
Cardinal of Toledo, adds: 
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- * George the Alemain gunner is here, who served 
Henry & Torouenne *‘ Tournay.’’ He is counted one 
of the cunningest men in the world in devising of 
artillers & fortresses. Wishing he was secured for 
Henry’s service. Had some talk with him about the slack 
payments which are customary here. He is determined 
to serve no longer and wished to be engaged by England 
together with his son in law of his who is a Spaniard, 
who is both an artilleryman and cunning in organs and 
instruments of music.’ 


George demanded a noble a day for himself and 20d. for 
his son-in-law. Though they had lands and houses at 
Madeina de Rio Seco, they would bring their wives and 
children to England, but they wanted a prompt answer, or 
they would go to Portugal where the King had sent for them. 

During a considerable part of his reign Henry VIII followed 
his father’s practice of adding to the native levies a stiffening 
of Spanish troops, then the most experienced campaigners 
in the world, and most highly trained in the arts and strategy 
of war. Some 2000 of these ‘ Soldaos Viejios’ were at one 
time serving under Colonel Pero de Gamboa, afterwards 
Field-Marshal, who was knighted by Somerset at the battle 
of Pinkie, 

When war with France was declared these troops, under 
the command of the Duke of Albuquerque, took part in the 
capture of Boulogne, and a very picturesque episode attaches 
to the siege of the town. Three of the Captains deserted to the 
French, and one Juan de Haro, with some men of his company, 
was killed in an affray with their former English comrades. 
Feelings, in consequence, between the two parties ran so 
high that a duel at Fontainebleau was arranged between their 
respective leaders, Antonio Mora, ‘a tall and warlike person,’ 
on the one hand, and Julian de Romero, ‘ the English Cham- 
pion,’ on the other. Owing to the interest aroused, the date 
for the combat had to be repeatedly deferred, and Sir Henry 
Knyvet, Romero’s second, had difficulty in reaching the site 
in time, for want of post-horses, so many repairing from all 
parts of the country to see the fight. The State Papers say 
Knyvet declared that Romero’s courageous ‘ demeanour 
drew all hearts to him, and his victory over Mora was declared 
tan honrosa como no se ha visto jamas.’ 

Henry presented Romero with ‘a chain worth 600 crowns 
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and 400 crowns in money ; the Dolfyn gave hima fair gown of 
silver tissue and a doublet and hose of white velvet, set all 
over with buttons of gold, very rich,’ and Romero ‘ thinking 
Mora’s body too vile a present for the King,’ handed him over 
to a young ‘ lady of the Court named Mme, de Traves,”® 

Sir Julian Romero, as he afterwards was, swaggered for a 
time about London, the idol of the populace, but he was as 
free with his tongue as with his rapier, and his comments 
about the King’s domestic affairs—which would have brought 
anyone else to the scaffold—making his stay unpleasant, he 
left England for good in 1551. He fought for Spain afterwards 
in Flanders and Italy, where he won the soubriquet of ‘ El de 
las hazanas.’ His portrait as Field-Marshal painted by 
El Greco is—or was—in the Prado at Madrid. 

Transport requirements naturally directed Henry VIII's 
attention to the Navy. The two largest vessels in the Royal 
Fleet were the Gabriel Royal, 1000 tons, and the ill-fated 
Mary Rose, a vessel of 60 guns, commanded by Sir Henry 
Howard, On the occasion in question, Bristol’s contributions 
were—the Mathew, of 150 tons, Captain W. Migenall; the 
Marie Cristofer, Captain W. Simons; the Trinity, Anthony 
Poyntz, Master, of 160 tons; the Elizabeth; the Margaret, 
and ‘two others, of Bristol.’? Coupled with these names, 
possibly, even probably, because they were Bristol traders, 
several Spanish ships were appointed to be ‘in the Kynges 
army Royal by the sea this year ’ : 

* The Sancho Gaza, 320 tons, 270 men, under Captain 
Walop; The Grate Newe Spanyard, 300 tons, 318 men, 
Captain George Throgmorton; the Second Newe Spanyard 
(afterwards Santa Maria), 280 tons, 180 men, Captain Edward 
Ichingham ; the Anthony Montrego, 240 tons, Captain James 
Delabere ; the Santa Maria de la Cayton, 200 tons, Captain 
J. Baker; the Elizabeth of Newe Castill, 120 tons; the 
Kateryn Fortileza, 7oo tons, Captain — Fleming; the Peter 
of Foya.’ 

For his services in 1512 the Spanish Admiral had £100, his 
son, £40, and three other captains, £20 each, from the King, 

So useful were these ships found that Henry wanted some 
of them permanently transferred to his own flag. In this he 
was partly successful, for it was reported to Charles V that 
Spanish vessels had been sold to England, and Don Carlos 
Caros, the Ambassador, was instructed to speak plainly to 
Henry about it. * He was to tell him that, according to the 
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law of the country, Spanish subjects were forbidden to sell 
ships to foreigners without special license from the Govern- 
ment. The persons who had sold the vessels to the King had 
incurred great penalties, but, to show Henry his paternal 
love, he had pardoned them. This, however, was considered 
in Spain to be ill-judged. The Spaniards said he ought to 
treat the King of England as the King of England treated him. 
Since in his dealings with English subjects he observed the 
law of England, the King of England ought to observe the laws 
of Spain in his dealings with Spaniards. Spain could not 
permit her good ships to be sold to foreigners, and he begged 
the King of England not to buy Spanish ships and even to 
forbid English subjects to buy such ships, except the seller 
could show a Royal license by which he was authorised to sell 
to a foreigner.’ 

After this, perhaps, because of this, Henry began himself 
to turn his attention to shipbuilding, and, a year later, the 
famous Grdce ad Dieu was launched at Greenwich. In The 
King’s Book of Payments for 1514, under the date 13th of 
June, there is the entry : 


‘ Offering at the hallowing of the Kinges grate ship 
callyd Ye Henry Grace a Dieu, at Erith, 6/3.’ 


Not the earliest instance of a ship’s christening, however ; 
for July 16, 1419, there is an entry of a payment of £5 made 
by direction of the Treasurer and Chamberlain of the Ex- 
chequer ‘to the venerable father in Christ, the Bishop of 
Bangor, sent by the King’s Council from London to Southamp- 
ton to consecrate a certain King’s ship, there newly made 
called the Grdcedieu,’ Although the quota of vessels locally 
supplied by the royal navy was not inconsiderable, tonnage, 
if of less burden, was still left for the purposes of trade, 
for, on January 18, 1515, there were, according to a certificate 
of the Customer of Bristol, the following vessels loading or 
discharging in the port, all, apparently, English owned : 


Trinity Elizabeth Margaret Mary 
Cristofer Helen Trinity 

Grade Mary Katherine Barbara 

New Makin Mary Penrice Little Jesus 


Little Christofer (The Pinnace that was taken) 
Mary Jane Maudelyn Gelyan Antony George 
Mary Radclyf.® 
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In later years Henry’s affairs ‘ went badly ’ in many direc- 
tions and he was unfortunate with his ships. The Mary Rose 
went down before his eyes with all on board in a ‘ squall’ in 
1545, but the Grdce Dieu remained afloat till 1552, when she 
was destroyed by fire at Greenwich, where she was built. 

“On the side of political economy, hoarding may be bad, 
but from the point of view of the English nation, the use 
which Henry made of his father’s hoards was far more 
disastrous,’® His extravagance and an insatiable fondness for 
display, that found its culminating expression in the barbaric 
magnificence of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, went far 
towards depleting the enormous treasure inherited from his 
father—‘ a treasure which contemporary chroniclers estimated 
at from three to four million sterling.’ But, if the realization 
of this did not check his recklessness as a spendthrift his 
acquisitiveness turned him into a grudging loser. Among 
the vast expenses of his meeting Francis I at Andres, the 
Keeper of his Privy Purse entered notes of two of his gambling 
losses : 


“Item: Paid to the kinges own hands, which his 
grace lost at dyce to Domyngo and Palma C. corons 
PoC lis: Vis. Vil). d, 

‘Item: ye VIJ daye of Novr: paied to maister 
Weston for that he died wynne of the kinge at dyce 
at Calys XIVJ li. XIIJ s, ITT] d.’2° 


An enthusiastic tennis player at one time, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, “he made tennice, dyce, cards, tables 
and other games unlawful’; ‘his fondness for these games 
being perceived by certain craftie persons about hym,’ they 
brought in Frenchmen and Lombards to make wagers with 
him, and see he lost much money. The vice of avarice was 
hereditary in him. As early as 1513, Ferdinandus Gundisalvus, 
otherwise ‘ Gonsalvo Fernando,’ De Puebla’s son, his Chaplain 
and Precentor of St. Paul’s, had to ‘ release the fourth part 
of his benefice to his majesty’; the last convocation in the 
Cathedral ‘ having granted the King the fourth part of the 
benefice of all foreign clergymen in England,’1! 

But, to gratify any passion Henry stopped at nothing, 
and it was not long before he marked down nobler quarry. 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, and Earl of Hereford, Stafford, 
and Northampton, owned the Lordship of Thornbury, near 
Bristol, together with vast estates in the West of England, He 
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was a man of learning and piety, just to his tenants, generous 
to the poor, and a benefactor to the Church, but his wealth, 
influence, and estates aroused the cupidity of the King, 
and his nobility of character and outspokenness, the enmity 
of the King’s favourite, Wolsey. On the evidence of suborned 
witnesses, and in spite of the Queen’s advocacy : 


4 


. +» If I know you well, 

You were the Duke’s surveyor and lost your office 
On a plaint of the tenants ; but take good heed 
You charge not your spleen on a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul. I say take heed 

Yea, heartily beseech you,’!* 


The indictment ran that: 


‘ Intending to exalt himself to the throne, he, (on the 
toth. of March, 2nd of Henry VIII) did imagine and 
compass the deposition and death of the King,’+% 


In proof of which, the Duke was alleged to have sent his 
Chaplain John de la Court to Hinton Priory ; that Nicholas 
Hopkins, one of the monks, told the Chaplain that Henry 
would never have a son and heir, but that the Duke would be 
King of England ; that the Duke * feloniously rejoiced in the 
words of the monk’ ; and that, on the suggestion that he should 
secure ‘ the love of the community ’ the Duke gave the Priory 
an annuity of £6 for a tun of wine ; and £20 for the carriage 
of water to the priory. Further, “that at one time he gave 
Father Nicholas £3, at another time, 40/-, at another, one 
mark, and at another 6/8,’ and that on October 2oth, seventh 
of Henry VIII, ‘ and at other times before and since, he sent 
Robert Gilbert, clerk, then his chancellor, from Thornbury to 
London to buy cloths of gold and silver and silks, each to 
the value of 300 marks, which cloths the Duke distributed to 
various subjects of the King to fulfil his treasonable purpose.’ 

This indictment was found on May 8th at the Guildhall, 
before : 


‘Sir John Brugge, Sir John Fyneux, Sir Robert 
Brudevell, Sir Humphrey Coningsby, Sir John More, Sir 
Robert Broke, Sir Thomas Lovell, Sir Henry Marney, 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, Sir Wistan Brown, Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, Sir William Fitzwilliam, Sir Richard Weston, 
Sir John Daince, and William Shelley,’ 


by special commission of Oyer and Terminer. 
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Similar indictments were held on different dates at East 
Greenwich and Southwark, in each case before the same 
judges and almost identical juries, and the glaring absurdity 
of the charge was insufficient to prevent two Bristol juries 
of neighbours, dependents, and friends, some of whom were 
rewarded with manors from the estate, from also finding the 
Duke guilty. For particulars of the King’s subsequent grants 
of portions of the Buckingham estates to some of these gentle- 
men, the curious reader is referred to the State Papers. 
One of the Bristol courts was held ‘on the feast of St. John 
of Port Latin, at Bedminster,’ before : 


‘Sir Richard Elliott, Sir Lewis Pollard, Sir William 

Compton and Sir William Kingston,’ 
and 

‘Sir William Courtney, Sir Nicholas Wadham, Sir 
Giles Strangeways, Sir John Rodney, Sir Edward Gorges, 
Sir Walter Rodney, George Speke, John Sydenham, John 
Horsey, Senr., Henry Seward Esqs., Henry Thornton, 
John Byrt, Thomas Gold, William Enderby, John Arter 
of Clopton, John Kenne, Richard Aysshe, Roger Blythe- 
more and John Percyvale, served on the jury.’ 


A similar indictment was found at Bristol Castle, in 
Gloucestershire, on the Tuesday before Ascension Day, 
thirteenth of Henry VIII. On this occasion Sir Richard 
Elliott, Sir Lewis Pollard, Sir William Compton, and Sir 
William Kingston, were on the Bench, and the jury were : 


‘Sir John Hungerford, Sir Anthony Poyntz, Sir 
Thomas Berkeley, Sir Alexander Baynham, Sir Charles 
Baynham, Sir John Brigges, Sir Edward Wadham, 
Thomas Poyntz, Nicholas Wykes, William Throkmorton, 
John Gyes, Thomas Tame, Edward Hull, Leonard 
Pole, Esqs., Edward Skydmore, John Palmer, William 
Pole, Esqs., John Huntley, William Werall and Ralfe 
Butler.’ 


The trial and execution of the Duke of Buckingham were 
the fatal turning-point in the life of both King and Cardinal. 
It was, at least, in the Cardinal’s; that of the King was, 
perhaps, somewhat earlier, for, in his Book of Payments, 
occurs, among items for the year 1517, the following : 


‘To Mathew Cownen, to buy spices for a medisyn 
for Mistress Anne, ... 6/8,’+4 
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His Grace found Nemesis follow his disendowment of 
the lesser monasteries, and in the royal project of divorce. 
On this it is unnecessary to dwell. 

Two incidents during the time of his greatness associate 
Wolsey with Bristol. One is the Earl of Ormund’s letter 
to him in 1526, complaining that because ‘some of his 
Servants without his knowledge, had raised a tumult in the 
town; 600 Bristol men attacked his lodging, threatening to 
burn him in his bed, and forcing him to betake himself to 
Shirehampton, whither he had gone, hoping to find a ship for 
Ireland.’ The other is the appeal of William Dale, Sheriff of 
Bristol, against the excessive exactions of the Common 
Council. Out of their income of £232 1os. 8d. the Sheriffs 
paid to the Crown a yearly fee farm rent of £172 to furnish 
the mayor’s pension of £20, his robe of scarlet and fur, wines 
for minstrels; charges for watches, sports and Christmas 
drinkings; the salaries of Recorder, Town Clerk, Town 
Steward, Town Attorney, the Priest of St. Georges Chapel, the 
porter of town gates and minor officials ; providing them with 
robes at total outlay of over £100. In addition to this, they had 
to defray cost of sessions, £12; pay wages of the M.P.s every 
day at Westminster at 2s, a day; keep St. Nicholas clock in 
order, and give doles to the four orders of friars, amounting 
in aggregate to over £378: thus being £146 out of pocket, 
exclusive of £240 of their own personal and household 
expenses. The Cardinal commanded a reform of the system, 
and, in 1519 the Corporation made arrangements by which the 
Sheriff’s expenditure was cut down to £273—an excess still 
of £58, but a concession for which the officials in question 
were grateful. 

Wolsey had reached the zenith of his power when, Arch- 
bishop of York, Bishop of Lincoln, Bishop of Pace, in the 
Province of Badajoz,15 Spain, and of other sees on the 
Continent, Cardinal Legate, candidate for the Chair of 
St. Peter and Lord Chancellor of England, his turn came to be 
arrested for high treason. The charge against him was that 
he did endeavour ‘ to suborn the most ancient laws of this 
kingdom.’ It was a thing his royal master made a practice of 
doing, notwithstanding the established axiom that ‘ The King 
may do nothing against the laws of the land,’ but Wolsey had 
failed to obtain from Rome an annulment of the marriage with 
Katherine ; his ostentation and display from the day of the 
Cloth of Gold detracted from the central brilliance of the 
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throne, and his ambition and arrogance had created powerful 
enemies. He would have suffered the same fate as the nobler 
Buckingham had he not died of grief and dysentery in 
Leicester Abbey when on his way to the Tower. 

There was trouble with the Fitzgeralds in Ireland a 
year or two later. ‘ Spanish, Flemish and other ships were 
embargoed at Bristol.’ Reporting this to the Emperor, 
Chapuis, the Ambassador, in his letter of September 23, 1534, 
wrote: ‘ The King who is 30 miles from this city, is now 
going to Bristol, to be nearer Ireland, where things are going 
badly.’ 

His journey to the West brought him no nearer Ireland than 
Thornbury, ‘ because of the plague,’ but he hovered about 
the district as near Bristol as he dared, and the Corporation 
presented to Anne ‘ a massive gilt cup containing 100 marks of 
gold, as the offering of the Queen’s Chamber—a title proudly 
claimed for Bristol.’ He was with Anne at Winchester from 
the 21st to the 25th of July, 1535 ; from the 25th to the 30th 
at Tewkesbury; at Gloucester from July 31st till August 
5th; at Leonard Stanley on the 6th; at Berkeley from the 
7th to the 13th ; at Thornbury Castle, home of the nobleman 
whom he had ruthlessly murdered because of his royal 
descent, from the 14th till the 24th ; and at Little Sodbury, 
with the Poyntz family, on the 25th and 26th—after which 
they departed for Wiltshire. 

Attracted by the beauty of the Cotswolds, they came 
again the year following, he and Anne, and stayed at Pains- 
wick Lodge, Painswick, near Stroud, where they were enter- 
tained by Sir William Kingston, “ Constable of ye Towre 
and Captayne of ye Garde,’ and his wife. It was the beginning 
of July. There are, even to-day, magnificent woods on the 
slopes of the Painswick Hills. ‘And they hunted daily in 
the forests.’ A local legend has it that the pair went there 
on their honeymoon, but, this anachronism apart, the State 
Records mention that it was in order that Henry might be out 
of the way for the execution of his former friend, “so grieved 
was he that the law should take its course.’ Less than a year 
later, Anne Boleyn was again a guest of Lady Kingston ; 
this time, as a prisoner, in the Tower. 

The execution of the Abbots of Reading and Glastonbury ; 
the ruthless suppression of the Pilgrimage of Grace and 
other risings in the North and West, together with the events 
of the following years, cowed a people deprived of the 
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guidance of their natural leaders and horrified the world. 
Alive to the smouldering fires of resentment and discontent, 
the Council had strict watch kept at all the southern ports 
for strangers and ‘ suspected persons,’ and any such who had 
no powerful friends to aid were summarily dealt with. 

All the foreigners in London being ordered to take the 
King’s oath, the Spaniards ‘ went into hiding,’ until Cranmer 
was persuaded to make it known they would not be molested. 
The Queen’s servants were not exempted, but happily they 
outwitted the enemy. Francisco Felipe, her maitre de Salle, 
when pressed swore, Yo juro que el Rey se ha hecho cabeza de la 
Iglesia, lit. has made himself head of the church, and the others 
did the same. But when ordered to swear allegiance to him, 
they refused, and one, a Burgundian, replied: * Bishop, let 
the King send us out of the kingdom, but not order us to be 
perjurers.’ ‘The matter was not pushed further, but two 
learned and virtuous young English priests of her household, 
named Abel and Barker, were arrested. One, after cruel 
torments of many months was hanged and disembowelled in 
Smithfield ; the other starved to death amongst the jailbirds 
and malefactors of Newgate.’ 

How deeply felt in Spain were the changes that had 
swept over the country, and how greatly the outlook and 
attitude of the English hierarchy was affected by them, 
may be gathered from an incident of the year 1541. On 
July 24th there landed at Dartmouth two young and newly 
ordained priests from Calahorra. They were immediately 
seized and handed over the next day to John Capon, alias 
Salcot, Bishop of Sarum, who, in turn, sent them on to 
the Privy Council in London. *‘ When asked why they came 
here,’ runs the report the good Bishop sent with his prisoners, 
‘ one of them, Petrus Latronensis, answered very arrogantly 
in Latin, that he was sent by God, and that the heads of this 
region were blinded, and he would gladly argue with them 
for their reformation. Like a traitorous wretch he argued 
against the King’s supremacy and the dissolving of monas- 
teries.... The other Spaniard, named Johannes Abbad de San 
Roman, seems to have come to accompany him, and says they 
have a friend, Franciscus de Guebara, dwelling in or about 
London. Has heard, however, that the King has sent ambassa- 
dors on this subject and promised to submit to the determina- 
tion of the Sacred Synod.’ 

In London, Petrus, otherwise, Pedro Ladron, * stout 
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champion for the Bishop of Rome,’ was examined by Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of 
London and Westminster, who found him ‘ utterly unlearned,’ 
but, ‘as nothing could persuade him from his folly,’ the 
Archbishop warned him that, ‘if he still continued to main- 
tain the Bishop of Rome’s authority, and ‘ deprave,’’ as he 
did, the King’s supremacy, he must suffer death, telling 
him what kind of a death it was. He answered he would 
rather suffer ten deaths then forsake the truth’... ‘ They 
committed them severally to the Bishops of London and 
Westminster, and devised interrogatories to fish out whether 
they were procured by any other persons to come hither.’ 
‘Signed by Cranmer, Audley, Hertford, the Bishops of 
London and Westminster, Lord Wyndesore, Sudeley, Baker 
and Southwell.’ 

On September 2nd following, the Council in London 
reported to the Council with the King: ‘ Can learn nothing 
more from the Spaniards apprehended by the Bishop of 
Sarum, The one named Peter continues to impugn the Kine’s 
supremacy, like an arrant traitor, and is committed to the 
Tower. The other remains in ward of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Signed, Thomas Cranmer,’!? 

That was the last that was heard of them, 

Perhaps the following extract from the Sarum Register 
may explain Bishop Capon’s subservience, ‘ Edward Powell, 
Provost of Sarum, former Prebendary of Bedminster and 
Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, Advocate for Queen 
Katherine, was, on the 30th. of July, 1540, hanged at Smith- 
field for denying the King’s supremacy in spiritual 
matters,’18 

Another instance of a Spanish priest’s zeal for his Church 
occurred some years later in Bristol. Stow relates it in these 
words : 


‘In the month of March, a Spanish priest in Bristol 
called Francisco de Gado, used most unseemly talk of the 
Queen’s Majesty ; whereupon the mayor and Aldermen 
stayed him and took an examination of him, which was 
Sent up to the Council, who thanked them for what 
they had done, and ordered him to be kept in prison 
till he should be content to be sorry and acknowledge 
his fault, and then be suffered to depart. If not, to 
remain till further orders,’ !9 
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Research in the Bristol archives has, so far, revealed no 
trace of the sequel. 

Writing to the Queen of Hungary on July 3rd, 1542, 
Eustace Chapuis reported : 


‘The Bishop of Westminster takes his departure to 
embark at Exeter for Spain.’ 


Quem ad finem? There are many secrets to unravel. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
DARK DAYS 


Or the suite of one hundred and fifty persons Katherine 
brought to England with her as Princess of Wales, but 
fifty-four in all were left in October, 1500, and many of these 
were soon dismissed by the King. Among the principal 
remaining were, the daughter of Pedro de Mendoza, Cardinal 
Mendoza’s brother ; Pasamonte, her secretary ; five pages ; 
the Chief Butler ; a Marshal and Warder; five gentlemen 
and four equerries. Of those who served her one at least 
in after years remembered her with affection, her secretary, 
Pasamonte. Among the * Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ 
there is one from him dated from Santo Domingo, January, 
1518, addressed to “La muy Alta y muy Poderosa Princessa 
Reyna e Senora; la Reyna de Inglaterra y de Francia y 
Senora de Yrlanda’; in which he says he had tried in vain 
to get permission from the King to come and kiss her hands, 
but the bearer, ‘an Englishman named Friar Ricardo, who 
finds the island injurious to his health, is bringing her some 
curiosity, a gown worn by Indian caciques on grand occasions, 
and a saddle such as used by their wives, that she may have 
something from these chiefs who are kings and acknowledge 
no superior.’ He would have sent her some parrots, but 
fears they would not stand the change of climate. Expects 
every day to get leave of absence and will then come, that 
he may be able then to say, with Simeon, Nunc dimittis 
servum tuum.} 

When over the realm of England the shadow of the Reforma- 
tion fell, there came upon the people, learned and unlearned, 
an instinctive dread of impending calamity. Burgesses and 
commonalty alike knew not what to think when grave 
and reverend men were found ready to assent to and defend 
the King’s divorce, but they were apprehensive and troubled, 
for they shrewdly knew where justice lay, and they loved the 
Queen, The news of Henry’s bigamous marriage was 
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variously received on the Continent, where it was first 
generally known. Spain was profoundly wounded and shocked 
by the repudiation of the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
for a courtesan; Portugal was affronted, for the father of 
its king had successively married, by dispensation, two sisters, 
while in France, public opinion found expression in lampoons 
and scurrility. 

Nemo repente is a trite adage, and the glide to Avernus, 
when once fairly started, is as easy as it is swift. Henry, 
having coupled libertinism with avarice, added tyranny to 
both by forcing his oath of supremacy upon a bewildered 
and reluctant nation. Like every other tyrant, he could brook 
no opposition, and, when his minion Anne, had paid for her 
ambition and frailty with her life, he threatened his wife 
and daughter Mary with her fate, * though it cost him his 
_ crown,’ for non-compliance, A domestic bully of the most 
violent type, he did not stop at the paltry meanness of depriv- 
ing them of ordinary necessaries, and Katherine, for whom 
his love in 1509 was such that * were he still free, he would 
choose her in preference to all others,’* had to appeal to the 
Spanish Ambassador for a little Spanish wine, ‘ as she could 
not drink new wine, and the King would not give her any 
other,’ 

‘Et ne veult ce roy quelle boive ni mange que de ce quil 
loy fera pourveoir, ne serchant ceulx-cy que le chemin pour 
la faire tomber en ydropesie artificielle, comme jai jadis dict 
a vostre maiestre,’® 

Chapuis wrote: ‘ The French Ambassador in his letters to 
the Empress said the post-mortem on Queen Katherine 
proved she had been poisoned.’* 

Of the last tragic years of Katherine of Aragon’s sorrow- 
laden life much has been written ; much, haply, remains to 
write. She died in January, 1536, and was buried at Peter- 
borough Cathedral, with what pomp and ceremony, and with 
manifestations of grief on the part of Anne and Henry, the 
whole world knew, and knows. No finer tribute has ever 
been paid to the memory of a royal lady than that of the last 
words Shakespeare puts into the mouth of this broken- 
hearted daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella : 


‘Remember me, 
In all humility unto his highness ; 
Say, his long trouble now is passing 
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Out of this world ; tell him in death I blessed him, For 
Soni wile". 

Then lay me forth; though unqueen’d, yet like 

A queen and daughter of a king, inter me.’ 


Yet, even that he denied her. 

It may not be out of place here to record the pleasure it 
gives one to find that, for once, at all events, Henry VIII met 
his match. It was on the occasion of his marriage to Boleyn, 
‘The King sent for the man who had the Queen’s crown, 
Master Sadocho, but he would not give it up because of his 
oath previously taken to the Queen that he would guard it 
faithfully. The King went to see him and expressed his 
desire. Sadocho, who is a man of ripe age, took off his cap 
and flung it to the ground without saying a word. The 
King asked why he did that ; Sadocho replied that he would 
rather suffer his head to lie where his cap did. As he isa great 
personage and has a son of great worth, molto valent—and 
has a great following in the island, the King took no further 
steps and had a new crown made,”® 

As was inevitable, the public feeling roused in Spain 
against this country by Henry’s treatment of Katherine, 
the circumstances of her death and burial and the destruction 
of the monasteries, was further embittered by the religious 
vagaries of the boy king Edward. The very first act of his 
reign was calculated to do anything but allay it. When the 
invitations for the coronation were issued to the Diplomatic 
Corps, none was sent to the Spanish Ambassador, and when 
the Italian Ambassador spoke to Paget about it, he was told 
he might ‘ bring his colleague along with him,’ This gracious 
message ‘came when it was so late that if I had gone I 
should have arrived after the feast, and Van der Delft felt 
that I had been treated very slightingly.’ 

But, six or seven years before, these political and religious 
dissensions had begun to affect adversely the normal flow 
and interchange of commerce between the two countries. 
In 1541 Eustace Chapuis reported that the Council * had 
determined to forbid, under penalty of confiscation, the 
exportation of goods: that is, of everything except woollen 
cloth, lead and :manufactured tin, ... ° This,’ he ‘said, 
‘will cause great injury to the Emperor’s subjects in Spain 
and the Low Countries, who ought to negotiate as freely here 
as the English do there.’ 
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Spaniards, as a rule, if slow to forgive injuries, are generous 
to old friends, and for a long time they refrained from 
penalizing English merchants because of racial and religious 
differences. Thus, in spite of attacks on Spanish ships, for 
which no redress was given, and of Spanish restrictions, such 
as the Ordinance forbidding foreign vessels to lade mer- 
chandise in Spain when there were Spanish ones to be 
freighted, many Bristol owners were still able to carry on 
their accustomed trade. In August, 1541, the Ambassador 
wrote: ‘ Inamonth or so, there will be in Andalusia upwards 
of 60 English ships to lade wines, raisons, figs, oil and other 
merchandise.’ 

And, again in the same year, a writ of the Valladolid 
Court of Chancery ordered the release of ‘ Thomas Wyllyng, 
Thomas Uchins, John Jobson and John Robyns, merchants 
of the city of Exeter, arrested at the port of Vermeo on a 
charge of carrying out money and other contraband goods,’ 
to be released, and their property restored. ‘ Thus they 
recovered their goods after three years’ suit, but not their 
costes, not the interest of their money: the loss sustained 
amounting to £607.10.0.’ 

Similar instances of good will and a sense of justice were 
not entirely wanting on the English side. A Portuguese 
caraval St. Peter was seized by the Mynnet. The owners 
were John Hille, Dulyne, William Aplon and John Caper, 
and the Council sent an order to the Mayor, Sheriffs, Bailiffs 
and Commonalty of Bristol to see restitution made of the 
vessel, and her lading of rice, almonds and molasses, which 
had been consigned to John de Aranda, As a result, ‘ John 
Luttroll was called upon to deliver up 7 boxes of pepper, 17 
other boxes of pepper and a chest of calicut cloth,’ together 
with ‘a chest drest with raiment ... which Thomas 
Wyndham confessed to have taken out of the Portuguese 
ship Jesus, Antony Fernandes, master, in her voyage towards 
Ligorne in Italy.’ 

Buccaneering, however, as an alternative to legitimate 
trading gradually became more and more attractive to 
English ship-owners, envious of the riches pouring into 
Spain from her newly acquired possessions. ‘ Both the 
English and French,’ wrote the famous Basque Admiral, 
Juan Martinez de Ricalde, to Prince Philip in 1545, 
“plunder every Spanish ship they meet on the Spanish 
and Portuguese coasts, and similar robberies are done in 
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the Flemish Channel. The English are said to be worse 
than the French.’ 

A notarial certificate from Ayamonte in March, 1545, 
shows the clouds gathering in Andalusia, Philip II, then 
Prince of Spain, ordered the Marshal de Navarre and the 
Officers of the Casa de Contrataciones to enquire into the 
taking of the San Salvador, belonging to Francisco Gallego, 
“coming from Santo Domingo of *‘ the Ysla Espanola de las 
Yndias del Mar Oceano,”’ near Cape St. Vincent, and a 
French ship in Sanlucar de Barrameda,’ and an order was 
issued to the above authorities and to the Alcades of Ayamonte, 
Huelva, Moger, Trigueros and Lepe, on information that 
Robert Renequel, ‘Reneger or Rogener’ (a well-known 
pirate), and John his brother, ‘Englishmen,’ who, with 
4 ships and a pinnace had ‘robbed the vessels of all the 
gold and pearls therein,’ together with 144 chests of sugar 
and 140 hides, of the value of 7,243,075 marevedis—20,315 
ducats—ordering them ‘ to arrest and deliver, on application, 
all ships and goods of England, in the presence of a notary, 
to substantial persons to be kept safe.’® 

And, by way of reprisal, Spain further prohibited, under 
pain of confiscation, the introduction of woollen cloth, 
‘woven and prepared as most of the English cloths are’ ; 
and the Prior and Consuls of the University of Burgos— 
the Guild of Burgos Merchants—replying to Prince Philip 
on the measure that should be taken to protect Spanish 
ships at sea from the depredations of the English, Scotch, 
and French, recommended the adoption of armed convoy 
system in these words: ‘ They send a flotilla fully armed, 
and proper for defence, to Flanders with their goods, and 
the same flotilla is bound to bring a return of freight of 
Flemish merchandise to the Biscay ports, by thus sending 
their ships together and well armed they have always gone 
safely. They recommend that an order be sent to the ports 
from San Sebastian to Cadiz, Seville, etc., forbidding any 
ship to sail and that being into the Western sea alone either 
to Flanders, England or France. The smallest number of 
ships to sail together being six. The means of defence 
recommended, that ships in future should carry—a ship of 
too tons—25 men in addition to 6 boys, and two cabin 
boys, two of the men to be bombardiers; 2 great bombards ; 
4 Pasamuros; 12 demi culverines; 12 Harquebussers; 2 
quintals of gunpowder ; 12 crossboys; steel pikes ; javelins, 
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grease and waist clothes, Ships larger or smaller to be 
armed in like proportion.’ 

In March, 1549, the Marques de Cortes, Governor of 
Galicia, reported having seized at Cedeira an armed vessel 
of 80 tons which had been robbing others. She was said to 
have sailed from a place called ‘ Toposanto’ (Mousehole), 
near Plymouth, and in the July following he announced from 
Santiago to Juan Velasquez de Molins that he had had 
“two English ships seized in two separate harbours. One of 
them had taken supplies without payment from Spanish 
ships ; the other came from the Canaries.’ 

Losses such as these, however, were trivial compared 
with the outrages suffered by Spain, whose richly laden 
Indian galleons offered opportunities for plunder beyond 
the honest traders’ wildest dreams, Robbery on the high 
Seas ceased to be looked upon as illegal or immoral, and 
became a meritorious occupation provided specially for 
Englishmen by an admiring Providence. 

As to the disposal of the booty on its arrival in this country : 
‘It frequently happened that goods belonging to merchants 
that had been seized by pirates found their way into the 
keeping of the Lord High Admiral, who avoided restoring 
them to their owners by denying their existence.’ ‘ When the 
Protector’s brother was arrested for treason, large quantities 
of merchants’ properties were found at his house,’ ‘ But 
this surprised no-one, for such behaviour in an Admiral 
was taken for granted, and treated as a joke.’’ 

The most powerful and unprincipled of Edward VI’s 
ministers were the Duke of Somerset, Earl Marshal of 
England, Governor of the King and Protector of the King- 
dom; and his brother Lord Admiral Seymour. Somerset’s 
name in the West is chiefly held in execration for his con- 
fiscation of such church plate as was left, and his plundering 
of the chantries, endowments devised in perpetuity in 
return for services to be rendered. This he did in his official 
capacity as Protector of the Kingdom ; in private life he was 
a common thief. 

In The Troubles of the Prayer Book of 1549, there is a long 
inventory of goods carried away by the duke’s servants at 
dead of night. ‘Plate belonging to the late College of St. 
Stephens, at Westminster; rich copes, vestments, altar 
cloths.’ . . . ‘ Bedding, carpets, hangings and horses from 
Syon—taken by footmen and carters and by boat to his 
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house at Kew.’ Lead, stone, and timber ‘as moche wood 
as he could be able to receive moche money therefrom, sold 
to his owne profit.’ 

Half a year before the King’s death he was helping himself 
from ‘the king’s secret houses in Westminster and other 
places, whereof no man was privie but himself.’ ‘ He took 
home lead and stuffe from the abbeys of Sion, Reading and 
Glastonbury, where he cut down much timber, and it is 
thought that much land was conveyed to the Duke in trust, 
in the names of Thynne and others, and that they have made 
assurance of all again to the duke and his heyres.’ The 
Duchess in her way was more brazen. * My lady of Somerset 
carried with her openly in sight of the people IIIJ square 
caskets.’® 

My lady was not at all popular. When Van der Delft, 
complaining to Paget of the Protector’s conduct towards 
him, said it was “unseemly in one who was pretending to 
rule to promise and then contradict himself,’ and that he 
considered him ‘* personally to blame for all the evil that had 
befallen this kingdom,’ Paget’s reply was that Somerset 
“had a bad wife’; an explanation that was considered a 
poor excuse and when Somerset himself fell, the lady was 
“very badly handled in words by the courtiers and peasants, 
who put all this trouble down to her.’ 

His brother, the Lord Admiral, was little, if any, better, 
During the latter part of the reign of Henry, the Bristol Mint 
was kept busy melting down vessels and ornaments from 
the city and country churches into money for the King’s 
use, The responsible officer of the Mint was then Sir 
William Sharington (or Sherrington) who advanced—for a 
share in the profits—the cash required by Henry Brayne for 
his felonious purchases of church property. Arrested in the 
beginning of 1549 on a charge of coining base money, clipping, 
and other frauds, to the tune of some £40,000 and burning 
his accounts, Sharington admitted his guilt, but saved his 
head by giving evidence against Seymour, who was attainted 
of treason and executed on Tower Hill. 

The one outstanding feature of Edward’s character was 
his boyish zeal for the “New Religion.’ He wrote to the 
bishops, ordering them to call in and destroy the old books 
of the churches. One of his first acts was to ‘ start pulling 
down images and altars all over England,’ and, the better 
to put an end to superstition, he had ‘all churches newe 
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whytte lymed’; a specific the popular belief in the efficacy 
of which was a long time dying out in the land. 

“As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire’ was once a local 
Saying, but the iconoclastic commissioners of the young 
Reformer did their best to drive the memory of Him out. 
A. few of the church treasures that were not melted down or 
destroyed found their way to safe keeping in pious hands— 
the heart of St. Alban is in a college church in Old Castile, 
while his shrine in the English cathedral is an empty shell— 
but many things of less value, altar frontals, chasubles, plate, 
the robbers turned to domestic use or sold abroad. The 
latter process met with some disapproval, as witness Sir 
John Masone’s letter to the Council : 


‘Three or four ships have lately arrived laden with 
images which have been sold at Paris, Rouen and other 
places, and being eagerly purchased give to the ignorant 
people occasion to talk according to their notions, which 
needed not, had their Lordships’ command for defacing 
them been observed.’® 


A village in the North of Spain possesses an articulated 
figure of Our Saviour, which is borne through the streets in 
procession on Good Friday, and used for the Easter 
Sepulchre. It is not, perhaps, of great artistic value, but it 
has been the object of much devotion among the inhabitants 
—who are mostly fisher folk—for centuries, and is known 
as the ‘ Cristo de Bristol.’ Traditton—it is no more—for the 
church was rifled of its documents during the Peninsular 
War—says that it was retrieved from the mud of the Avon, 
where it had been thrown from one of the churches, and taken 
home by the Captain of a little trader of the Biscay port. 
The photograph was specially taken for these pages by 
permission of the Parish Priest who has it in his charge, 

Descended, through his mother, from a fifteenth-century 
Bristol merchant and Mayor, and in spite of having ‘ made 
great progress under men of the first character for learning,’ 
Edward was not a brilliant youth. When, on his accession, 
Van der Delft addressed him in French, the Protector asked 
him to speak in Latin, ‘ which the king understood better 
than French,’ but, wrote the Ambassador to the Emperor 
in his account of the function, ‘ truth to tell, he seemed to me 
to understand the one just as little as the other.’ 

Edward died in July, 1553, and on August 4 following, 
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the four foreign ambassadors then resident in London: 
M. de Courriere, M. de Thoulouse, M. Simon Renard, and 
Jehan Scheyfve jointly signed and sent the following report 
to Madrid, 


* The accusations against the Duke of Northumberland 
are now being examined with all possible diligence 
and enquiries conducted into the nature of Edward’s 
illness. It is found that his big toes dropped off, and that 
he was poisoned,’ 1° 


In this country it was given out that he died of a pulmonary 
complaint. 

The Reformation was a struggle of barbarism against 
civilization. The most cultivated minds in Germany and 
England would have nothing to do with it.11 Unwittingly 
commenced by Wolsey, brought to an issue by Henry and 
completed by Elizabeth, it could never have been carried out 
but for the active assistance of clerical renegades and 
apostates, whose fanatical savagery, the culmination of 
insincere vocations and evil lives, was the worst of all. 
But the nation was—as it remained for much more than a 
century later—in heart and instincts Catholic and, at the 
approach of the Jane Seymour marriage, the people looked 
for Mary to be restored to favour. 


‘Tl n’y a ceur si triste qui ne rye 
En attendant la Princesse Marie,’ 


ran a French poem printed in June of 1536, in anticipation 
of her succession. 

The joy was premature. It did not find real expression 
until years after, when she was proclaimed queen ; then, the 
popular rejoicing was such that, as an Italian wrote at the 
time—* What with bonfires, thundrous shouting of people 
and pealing of bells, London seems like an eruption of 
Mount Etna.’ But, the metropolis presented a melancholy 
spectacle of desolation and ruin. On both sides of the great 
highway of the river were blackened remains of churches 
and the walls of desecrated monasteries and convents, in 
terrifying contrast to the scene those river banks had offered 
to the Queen in her childhood days. 

Mary’s first care was the restoration of the Catholic 
religion. The altars. were replaced, dispossessed clergy 
reinstalled, religious orders restored. Her next act was 
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directed to the welfare of her people ; the re-establishment 
of law and order and the revival of trade. When appointing 
Morgan chief justice of the court of common pleas, she 
charged him ‘ to administer the law and justice indifferently, 
without respect of person. . . . You are to sit there, not as 
advocate for me, but as indifferent judges between me and 
my people.’ Scarcely were preparations for her coronation 
begun before her Council issued orders ‘ to convert the plate 
remaining in the custody of the Treasurer of the Tower into 
coin of the standard of eleven ounces fyne silver to one 
ounce allaye,’ the loss and expense of the restoration being 
charged to the Treasury. Another proclamation remitted 
to her people the subsidy of 4s. in the pound on land, and 
2s, 8d. on goods which the late parliament had granted to the 
Crown, ‘while at the same time energetic measures were 
taken to clear the seas of pirates and marauders.’ 

She concluded the first English commercial treaty with 
Russia and incorporated by Charter the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers trading to Muscovy. In defence of 
the people’s rights—for monopolies, though to-day pro- 
tected by law, are essentially inequitable, if not illegal—she 
was the first to curb the power of the greatest Combine of 
the Middle Ages, that of the Hans Merchants, or Easterlings, 
a huge Trust of buyers and sellers, carriers and distributors 
with a strangle-hold on the markets of the world. Possessed 
of more than diplomatic privileges, their premises were 
practically an alien fortress on the bank of the Thames, 
patrolled by sentinels and armed guards and not inaptly 
named the Steelyard, while in respect of taxation they stood 
in an almost similar position to the Co-operative Societies 
of to-day. Mary’s reign was too short for her to put an end 
to the anomaly of the Steelyard, but she caused the owners 
to pay the same import and export duties as English and 
other merchants in the land. 

In the Wars of the Roses most of the old nobility of 
England had disappeared ; those of the time of Henry and 
Edward were their creatures, and dependent upon them. 
Enriched with church spoils for their subservience, they 
were a powerful minority, fearful of further change. Mary’s 
reforms and projected marriage, therefore, were little to 
their liking, and they set themselves to oppose them both by 
every means in their power. On the other hand, the prospect 
of the English union was hailed with relief in Spain and 
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occasioned much rejoicing. For the reception of the English 
ambassadors at Burgos, where the Court lay, and at Bilbao, 
the preparations ‘ were on a lavish scale, much cost being 
expended at the latter place both by the English merchants 
there, and such as do occupy in trade with Spain and 
England.’ Bilbao sent a message, friendly and sincere but 
significant. They hoped that ‘the people of England may 
bear the same good will to the Prince that they of Spain do 
to her Majesty.’ 

Among Philip’s retinue were many noblemen whose 
titles are still borne by their descendants in Spain: The 
Duke of Alva; The Duke of Medina Celi; The Admiral of 
Castile ; The Marquis of Pescara; The Marquis of Farria ; 
The Marquis del Valle; The Marquis de Aguilare ; The 
Marques de las Navas; The Conde de Feria; The Conde 
de Chinchon; The Conde de Olivares; The Conde de 
Saldafia ; The Conde de Modica ; The Conde de Fuensalda ; 
The Conde de Castellon; The Conde de Cuenca. As an 
old Spanish writer puts it: ‘ From this kingdom went forth 
many with him, though afterwards they were sorry.’ 

With many of the English Court, the marriage was unpopu- 
lar from the first, and efforts to discredit Philip were ceaseless. 
Attempts were made to create a panic by spreading a report 
that the King was sending English gold and treasure to 
Spain. The reverse was the truth. So far from using the 
revenues of the English Crown in Spain’s interests Philip’s 
generosity to this country angered his enemies. When he 
came to England for his marriage he brought gold and jewels 
as presents for the Queen ‘in the four ships of the Marques 
de las Navas; all the wedding expenses were paid by him, 
and he enriched the Exchequer to the extent of £40,000.’ 
In addition, ‘Mr. Thomas Gresham was given a Safe 
Conduct to bring 3,000,000 crowns out of Spain to England.’ 
On one occasion, 27 large chests of bullion from Spain were 
conveyed to the Tower, and, on another, 99 horses and 2 
carts were employed in London for the same purpose. 

Fear and envy with religious and political prejudice were 
at the root of his unpopularity. Lineal descendant of John 
of Gaunt, with ‘a theoretical right to the throne superior to 
that which in the case of Henry VII was held to be sufficient,’ 
he was Prince Consort at a Court where his principles and 
his genius stamped him alien. His enemies were a powerful 
minority, and two unscrupulous foreigners fanned their 
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srudge against him; William I of Orange and Antonio 
Perez. One was Leader of the revolt in the Low Countries. 
A Lutheran, the Protestant part was on his side. At war 
with Spain, the French were on his side, A vilifier of Philip 
—to whom she owed her life—Elizabeth gave him her aid. 
The other, Philip’s renegade Secretary, to avoid arrest, fled 
from Spain to Pau, and thence to London where, introduced 
at Court by Essex, his salacious * Relaciones’ were so to the 
Queen’s liking that she paid for their publication and gave 
him a pension of £130. 

Ascetic and saint, or ‘Demon of the South,’ Philip II 
remains an enigma to his critics. Inflexible and austere he 
gathered round him in the interests of his people and his 
Church the most eminent in every branch of Science, 
Literature, and Art, men of whom it has been said that if he 
himself had never lived their age would have been the 
* Golden Age of Spain.’!2. Through his hands in the seclusion 
of the Escorial, passed in the later years of his life the affairs 
of State of every province of the Two Worlds. He wrote 
and signed or corrected and annotated decrees, minutes and 
memorials, privileges, and sanctions, the correspondence 
and reports of ambassadors and envoys and the secret 
messages of confidants and spies. These fruits of a life of 
colossal labour are stored for the most part in the galleries and 
vaults of Simancas, many of them undeciphered still, and not 
even touched by student hand.4* Of his moral character, 
Lafuente, who cannot be accused of partiality, says: ‘In 
the habits of his private life he was not, like many of them’ 
(the other sovereigns of Europe), “a scandal to his people or 
a corruptor of society.’ Hlistory’s verdict has yet to be 
placed on record. 

With much of her husband’s inflexibility of purpose Mary 
was endowed. Above the handicap of physical disability 
her mind and soul soared serene. To cloak possession of 
stolen property and the crimes of previous and succeeding 
reigns, her memory has been defiled with invective. To err 
is human ; she made mistakes, but in her greatest she was 
guided by counsellors, Justice will wipe out their memory. 
For the goodness of her disposition, her compassion for the 
poor and her liberality to those in distress, Camden declared 
she was Nunquam satis laudanda, and to her gifts of nature 
and grace Cranmer himself bore testimony. With perhaps 
two exceptions—her own mother and Mary of Scotland— 
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no queen of character more noble or fate more tragically 
sad ever graced an English throne. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GLORIANA 


BeForeE her last illness Queen Mary had three English 
physicians. * Two of these,’ wrote the Count de Feria to the 
King of Spain, on December 14, 1588, * died during the 
summer’; the third, a very worthy old man, was married 
to Paget’s mother-in-law, and she, when the Queen grew 
worse, caused a Dr, Caesare, then lately arrived in London 
from Venice, to be called in. ‘He,’ the Count said, ‘is a 
hare-brained busybody, and, when I saw him in the chamber, 
I asked who had introduced him there. They told me the 
Queen herself had summoned him and, as her condition 
gave no hope, I did not proceed further in the matter. The 
physician I had brought from Amiens afterwards told me 
he was not at all satisfied with this man, but he told me also 
that he, and the Lord Chamberlain blamed your Majesty 
very much for not coming here. Although the Amiens man 
could not say for certain yet, when her Majesty was opened, 
he thought that indications existed in the body to give ground 
for belief that something noxious had been administered.’ 

He added that it was no use mentioning it to Queen 
Elizabeth, as she would probably only reward him for it,? 

Policy dictated the grief expressed in the preamble of 
Elizabeth’s proclamation to her new subjects : 

* Because it has pleased almyte God by calling to his 
mercy out of this mortall lief to Our grate greef our 
deerest sister of noble memorie,’ 

but her real sentiments were sufficiently well known. 

Fate, however, had not been very kind to her. 

Brought, through no fault of her own, into the world, the 
only child of a mother beheaded on the charge of unfaith- 
fulness to an unfaithful spouse, herself declared illegitimate 
by Act of Parliament and regarded as such by the whole of 
Christendom, an object of distrust and dislike to the vast 
majority of her subjects, everything around that reminded 
her of the old order of things was gall and wormwood to her 
haughty and embittered soul. 

At first she dissembled, An ardent Protestant during her 
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brother’s reign, she was crowned with full Catholic cere- 
monial by Bishop Oglethorpe of Carlisle—who alone of all 
the hierarchy consented to crown her ‘ lest the Queen should 
be angry if no one would anoint her, and be more easily 
moved to overthrow religion ’—and took a solemn oath on 
the Gospels ; 


‘that she would grant, keep and confirm the Laws, 
Customs and Franchises of the Clergy, keep Peace and 
Godly agreement to God, the Holy Church, the Clergy 
and People, and preserve unto the Clergy and to the 
Churches committed to their charge all Canonical 
Privileges and due Law and Justice.’ 


She was then proclaimed ‘ Defender of the True, Ancient, 
Catholic Faith,’? 

* Dissimulation seems to have been a conspicuous feature 
of Elizabeth’s character,’ a non-Catholic writer has admitted, 
It might be said to have been the key-note. 

Mary died in November, and within a month, Count de 
Feria wrote to Philip’s Secretary in Madrid : 


* The kingdom is entirely in the hands of young folk— 
heretics and traitors ; the Queen does not favour a single 
man whom her Majesty who is now in Heaven would 
have received, and will take no one into her service who 
served her sister when she was Lady Mary.’ 


In his letter of the end of December to the King, the 
Count gave an instance of the change that was taking place : 

‘Some of the heretics from Germany,’ he wrote, ‘ have 
come hither and, on the first day of Christmastide, they began 
to preach in the Chair of St. Augustine, close to the Treasurer’s 
house, which had been given to the Italians here. They first 
sent to the Italian Consul for the keys; he is a Florentine 
and refused to give them up, so they broke the door in and 
preached four times during the day.’ 

Elizabeth lost no time in imitating her father’s example 
by applying the Summa papavera method of getting rid of 
those who dissented from her in politics or religion—a 
method that has never failed to be adopted by the tyrants and 
revolutionaries of the world since the history of the world 
began. One by one, the chiefs of the Catholic party were 
weeded out and their places filled by nominees of Cecil ; 
Mary’s statutes were repealed, and those of Henry and Edward 
revived, Sir Nicholas Bacon was given the title of Keeper 
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of the Seals, and made an umpire between the two religious 
parties. In April, 1561, the altars in Westminster Abbey 
were demolished, and six days afterwards, Sir Edward Wal- 
grave, ‘ A great officer and Privy Councillor in Queen Mary’s 
Court, and his lady were carried to the Tower for hearing 
Mass and having a popish priest in the house. Others were 
brought at the same time and, as it seems, for the same breach 
of the law. This knight and his lady had the character of 
very good almes folkes, in respect of their very great 
liberality to the poor.” They would have found, on arrival, 
Sir Thomas Wharton, Sir Thomas Stradlyng and John Ffrior, 
priests, and Hugh Draper—the last ‘ an astronomer, arrested 
in March, 1560, on suspicion of being a conjurer and sorcerer. 
He seemeth to be a man of good wealthe and kepethe a 
taverne in Bristowe, and is of his neighbours well reputed.’® 
Two years later Elizabeth took upon herself to interfere with 
the consciences of the subjects of other Powers. 

On the feast of the Purification, the Spanish Embassy was 
broken into by the Court Marshal and a body of halbardiers 
during Mass, all present—Spaniards, Italians, and Flemings, 
no English were there—were marched off amid the derision 
of the mob, and the Spaniards had to find a bond of £400 
before they were released. Again, in 1576, the Sheriff and 
Recorder forced their way into the Embassy with naked 
swords, laid violent hands on the Ambassador’s wife, seized 
the Host and chalice, ‘breaking open doors and other 
violences,’ and complained because ‘a young fellow, an 
Italian, was very wanton with them.’ 

The bitterest quarrels among mankind are ever those over 
the possession of material wealth. Piracy and murder were 
rife at times on the high seas throughout the Middle Ages, 
as indeed would be the case on the seas again were there 
none to police them, but in earlier reigns reparation was not 
infrequently made, and grants of Safe Conducts implied some 
sort of guarantee that life and property afloat would be 
respected. In Elizabeth’s days Safe Conducts took the form 
of Letters of Marque, and systematic robbery and murder 
became ‘ licensed as a trade.” The exploits of the Winters, 
Hawkins, Frobishers, Grenvilles, Drakes, and other 
‘Explorers’ and ‘ Adventurers’ whom Fiction has glorified 
into national heroes, were on a par with those ‘for which 
Kidd and his confederates little less than a century later were 
hanged at Execution Dock.’ During the first ten years of her 
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reign, Continental Powers were repeatedly complaining of 
her subjects’ raids, especially of those of the Winters and 
Hawkins. As early as 1559 Spain remonstrated on behalf of 
Portuguese merchant ships plundered by them. Elizabeth’s 
attitude was characteristic. ‘She gave good words and 
plenty of them... promised to punish offenders where 
offences could be proved, and repeated the promise frequently, 
though its fulfilment was deferred.’ 4 

For centuries the Canaries were a favourite market for 
Bristol merchants; their agents and factors sending home 
cargoes of sack, woad, and other merchandise in exchange for 
cloth, textiles, and hardware, and these business relations 
subsisted in part even after the outbreak of war. 

John Rankin, about 1480, traded with merchandise for 
account of Thomas Alder, Merchant Venturer of Bristol, to 
the Island of San Miguel, returning with cargoes of woad. 
A merchant of Chard, of Somerset, shipped woad and other 
goods from Fayal to Bristol. In 1518 a trader named Whithall, 
wrote from Brazil to his London agent, ordering him to load 
his ship with Devon and Hampshire kersies and send her to 
the Canaries, and, at the close of the century, Abel Kitchin, 
‘a very rich and influential merchant,’ who lived in Small 
Street, Bristol, regularly traded with the Islands—a proof of 
early Bristol penetration into the markets of the newly 
discovered world. 

The Chesters were a well-known family of Bristol merchant 
princes, and in their liberality to their fellow-citizens and 
their benefactions to the Church they may be regarded as 
the compeers of the Sturmeys and the Canynges. To found 
a missa cantata in their parish church of All Hallows, Henry 
Chester and his wife, Alice, gave a house in Broad Street, 
and after her husband’s death, she enriched All Hallows 
with tabernacles, tapestry, a carved rood loft containing thirty 
Statues, and innumerable other gifts, departing to her reward, 
as the church calendars relate, on December 16, 1485. They 
traded, like their contemporaries, with Spain ; and, at Teneriffe 
in the Canaries, we come across, nearly a hundred years later, a 
descendant of Alice’s, Charles, son of Dominick Chester, 
merchant of Bristol, left there by Master Andrew Barker, to 
learn the language, on the latter’s return to Bristol. 

Dominick Chester was a burgher of Bristol’s sturdiest 
breed, as an incident of his later life shows. Charles was 
arrested at Teneriffe by order of the Inquisition on a charge of 
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heresy and his father petitioned to be allowed to fit out an 
armed vessel for the Canaries and seize hostages until his son 
was freed. Permission was granted, on condition the Queen 
was put to no expense in the matter. Ultimately Charles 
was released by the Spaniards, only to be arrested on his 
return home by his fellow-townsmen as a ‘ Recusant.’ The 
reports of the son’s trial at Teneriffe show that the Inquisition 
was not always the tyrannical and brutal tribunal it is 
popularly supposed to have been, 

By this time much of the dwindled foreign trade of England, 
was carried on by stealth, and was contraband of war, and 
in this illegal traffic, English, Irish, and Scotch ship-owners, 
as well as Flemings, Germans, and Bretons competed. 
Cloth, woollens, and other textiles were shipped to the near 
Continent, dyed in Germany, and ultimately found their way, 
as Flemish goods, into Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where they 
were exchanged for wines, fruits, oil, and other produce, 
which reached England by the same route ; much of it entering 
through Bristol and the South Coast. 

secret service agents at the various ports kept their Govern- 
ments informed of shipping movements. In 1569, Guerau de 
Espes, the Spanish Ambassador, wrote that three ships from 
st. Jean de Luz, loaded with Biscay iron, had put into Bristol 
and were loading with a cargo of cloths, pewter, and other 
things, all destined for Spain. The following January, advice 
was sent that six Breton ships with oil from Andalusia had 
arrived in the Thames, and two others had landed similar 
cargoes at Bristol. In 1572, two vessels were announced 
as about to sail from Bristol with cloth for Galicia and 
Andalusia, and, the year after, the Ambassador sent word 
that several ships had gone with cloth and other goods that 
had been sold to Andalusia, Into business relations the per- 
sonal element always enters, and the agents and factors of 
London and Bristol merchants were, by reason of long 
residence in the Peninsula, on intimate terms of friendship 
with the natives, and, possibly, indifferent to, or little affected 
by, the religious changes taking place at home. Later on, it 
was otherwise. 

For the time being, however, Bristol’s demand for the 
produce of Spain continued with but little interruption, as 
the London K.R. entries and local records show. Ricart’s 
Kalendar gives a glimpse in the following : 


“1576. In this yeere a shipp of Bristoll named Peter 
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beinge of 220 ton, laden with oyles, secks and other 
merchandizes was loste and caste awaie within XII 
myles of the cittye, and all the men but IIIJ saved. The 
Sshipe of Thomas Williams, merchaunte, and most parte 
of the goods loste and taken awaie. 

‘1579. In this yere beinge the XXI of the raigne of 
Queene Elizabeth, the shippe called the Golden Lyon 
of Bristoll beinge of the burthen of VC ton and also 
accordingelie appoynted came from Andoluzia, but not 
all laden, and beinge in Hungrode, for lack of good 
attendance and want of anckers and such like was 
ouerthrowen and soncke in the river and by her ouer- 
throwinge did sincke a new hulke which was mored by 
her, the which hulke was of ITIJC ton, soe that the 
riuer waS in great dainger utterlye to have perished 
yse greate and diligent care had not bene presentlie 
executed by the Maier and commonaltie who gaue greate 
enterprises with shippes, caskes, liters and bootes to 
recouer the same, yet notwithstandinge all attempts 
could not in halfe a yeere remoue her.”® 


The owners were: Philip Langley, Michael Pepwall, John 
Borrowes, Thomas Warryn, Nicholas Blake, Thomas Robuk, 
Thomas Fyttes and Bartholomew Cooke, all burgesses of the 
city. The Queen gave a subsidy of 5s. a ton towards the cost 
of building, and Langley and Pepwall were bound in £500 not 
to sell her to foreigners, 

A London firm that did an enormous trade with Spain 
throughout the sixteenth century was that of Bond, They 
appear to have been established during the reign of Queen 
Mary, and in 1558 were sending 300,000 crowns worth of wax 
per annum to the Biscay ports, receiving payment, part in oil 
and part in cash. During Elizabeth’s reign, as Alderman 
Bond and Nephews—relatives of Walsingham—they suited 
their professions to the times and made themselves obnoxious 
to their Catholic fellow-countrymen while making their living 
out of a Catholic country. They also did a good thing for 
themselves by assisting in the transmutation of Philip’s silver 
coinage into the debased currency of their own native isle, 

In 1569, Guerau de Espes reported to the King: * Only the 
other day the ship Soloman belonging to those heretics escaped 
from Pasajos and loaded at Fuenterrabia, where I hear she 
shipped 30,000 ducats in cash unregistered,’ 

Twenty years later, the firm’s activities were unchanged. 
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‘ They bring back,’ wrote Bernardino de Mendoza in June, 
1578, ‘ most of the value in cash. One cargo of wax, about 
150 tons, will be worth 30 or 40,000 crowns, while the whale 
of oil which they bring back, a cargo will not be worth more 
than 2000 crowns ; the rest of the proceeds of the wax being 
withdrawn in money. Most of this goes through Biscay, 
although some of the business is done in Seville.’ 

The Soloman must have been a fine vessel in her time, for 
her name, variously spelt, frequently occurs in dispatches. 
In 1585, on probably one of her last voyages, she was at 
Seville, ‘having brought sayes, tin, copper belonging to 
William Bond, factor for his London house.’ 

Elizabeth granted Letters Patent for the incorporation 
of the Bristol Merchants trading with Spain into a chartered 
Company, and the Privy Council in 1577 ordered Thomas 
Chester, Thomas Kelke, Thomas Aldworth, and William 
Salterne, members of the Company, ‘to require all such of 
that city as are retaylors and artificers trading to Spaigne to 
forbear any more traffic in that country.” Again in December, 
1578, they sent the Mayor and Sheriffs of Bristol to say they 
were given to understand that one Philip Langley, a merchant, 
‘ contrarie both to that ordinance and his othe, doth continue 
the trade of a notorious retaylor, and refuseth to be ordered 
by the said Corporation,’ ordering his arrest, if he would not 
obey. 

As time went on friction between the two countries became 
still more acute. Jealous of Spain’s maritime discoveries, 
covetous of the riches which poured into her lap from her 
newly-acquired territories, the Elizabethan privateers scoured 
the seas, harrying and sacking in times of peace undefended 
coast towns on the Atlantic seaboard and along the Spanish 
main, * England’s strength consists chiefly in the number of 
their ships,’ ‘ They are daily building more,’ Mendoza wrote, 
‘but the moment the Spanish trade fails them, and they are 
not allowed to ship goods into Spain, they will stop building, 
as they have no other trade so profitable, both on account of 
the vast sums of specie they bring, which they can get from 
no other place, and the richness of the merchandise which 
they carry. They have a monopoly of shipping whereby they 
profit by all the freights,’ 

On another occasion, Da Silva reported that an Englishman, 
Roger Bodman by name, who had a family at Seville, ‘a 
Catholic and almost like a Spaniard,’ was returning to Spain 
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in a Ship he had purchased and recommended building others 
for the King’s service, “ English ships being sound and good 
and able to pay their cost in a first voyage.’ 

Espes was not deficient in observation and deduction, 
but he failed for some time to realize the lengths to which 
licensed piracy could be carried in a professedly Christian 
country. When protesting to Walsingham in 1582 about 
Captain Henry Robert’s seizure of two sugar-laden Portu- 
guese caravels, one of which he brought to Bristol and the 
other he took to Holyhead, he wrote saying he was much 
annoyed at having to be always troubling him about the 
robberies of the pirates, but in all the similar complaints he 
had made during the four years he had been in London, 
nothing was ever settled, but on the contrary, the piracies had 
increased and no restitution had been made. 

A curious light on this policy is thrown by a letter of 
Dr. David Lewes to Walsingham, dated April rath the same 
year. “Forasmuch,’ he wrote, ‘as Robert’s sugar came 
directly from Terceru,’ which is in the possession of King 
Antonio, as appears by public testimony, her Majesty did not 
intend to intermeddle in any way, but, if that answer does 
not serve, or is not thought fit, it may be said that Bristol 
and London are places that have public magistrates always 
resident for the administration of justice in all causes. 
A deposition made by Robert purported to show that his 
pay was made a first charge on the cargo, but it was after- 
wards confiscated as *‘ Queen’s sugars,”® 

Notwithstanding the Ambassador’s protest, who ‘ had the 
Bristol people warned how bad it was for them that the 
ships had sailed from and arrived at that port with so valuable 
a plunder, seeing that they had great commerce with Spain,’ 
Bristol was a recognized depot for the reception and storage 
of stolen goods, and there they frequently remained until the 
original owners were dead, or their claims forgotten. With 
Spanish-owned property this was almost invariably the case. 
What else was to be expected of the pirates when treasure 
such as that which constituted the cargo of the Nuestra 
Senora de la Concepcion, Juan de Anton, master, seized off 
the coast of ‘ Perou,’ was in their grasp. Or, that of the 
Buen Jesus, with sugar and dyewood, worth twelve or thirteen 
thousand ducats ; or of the galleons San Juan and San Mateo, 
worth gooo and 10,000 ducats respectively, and of four other 
vessels together worth 60,000 ducats; the three ships of 
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Domingo Gonzales, Juan Cardoso, and Gregorio Alfonso, from 
Brazil, laden with wood and sugar, worth 50,000; and two 
others from Sao Tome, worth 50,000 ducats more. They were 
plundered by four great 800-ton galleons, ‘three of them 
armed with 44 brass guns and the flagship with 54, all four 
having the arms of the Queen of England outside the poop.”’ 

French claims, though frequently ineffectual, were not 
So systematically ignored, At the petition of a merchant 
named Maselin the Ambassador laid a claim before the Privy 
Council for the Cristofre of Croisset, ‘N. Mirault, master, 
taken with her cargo of grapes and cochineal, when coming 
from Spain, by a pirate of Chichester.’ The cargo, 636 barrels 
of grapes and 20 puncheons, was brought to Bristol and bought 
by some of the inhabitants, Upon a report of the transaction 
being sent up by the ‘ Limao’ of the Customs of Bristol, Mr, 
Arthur Stanbank, Master of Common Pleas, George Ollan, 
and John Fil, Searchers of Bristol, Richard Tissan, Searcher of 
the Sheriff, De Longe of Bristol, the Sheriff himself, Toby 
Francke, and many others, Letters of Assistance were granted 
by the Privy Council, and there, apparently, the matter ended. 

Nevertheless, Spain’s attitude throughout was one of 
dignity and restraint. When the sloop Andrew was embargoed 
at Cadiz in 1575, with her cargo of 226 ‘ cahiers’ of salt, 
the master and the supercargo—as agents for London owners 
—were arrested and imprisoned by the Inquisition, ‘ for 
offences there.’ Appeal was made that the salt was perishable, 
and it was accordingly ordered to be sold. It fetched 103% 
rials at auction, and the proceeds were lodged with the 
sequestrators ‘until ownership could be proved.’ Subse- 
quently the master and supercargo were liberated, and the 
ship and proceeds of the cargo restored to them. 

Later, in 1589, when the nation was mourning the disaster 
to its Invincible Armada, and feelings against England 
ran highest, the ship Farewell with her cargo of alum was, 
though provided with a Papal passport, seized in a Spanish 
port, and the Nuncio in Madrid *‘ exerted himself to obtain 
release.’ In granting it, Philip merely observed that ‘ more 
caution might be exercised in granting passports to English 
ships,’§ 

Bristol, not without reason, prides herself upon her past, 
and never tires of reminding the stranger within her gates 
that she was once first of the kingdom’s out-ports., But 
quite a number of her citizens, together with the majority 
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of their fellow countrymen, have a muddled idea that this was 
in the reign of “ Good Queen Bess.’ Asa matter of fact, during 
that time Bristol rapidly lost its pre-eminence. The receipts 
of the Great Customs of England for the years 1578 to 
1583, from a trade point of view the most representative period, 
show that Bristol held the fifth place—the figures for the 
provinces being : 

‘King Lynn . : : . £1661 15 10 
Pile, : ; ‘ SPR T5 1S 
Yarmouth . : : + L267-14 
Exeter . ‘ ; : <7 5905.12 
Bristol . : : : f2 = QOIET7 


+ 


NN ADON 


Do! bolt 
+ 


Chester and Liverpool combined make a poor seventh, with 
but £437 13s. 13d.° 

The fact was that, before the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
Bristol’s chief industry, the manufacture of cloth, had fallen 
off to such an extent that the Mayor and Corporation appealed 
to the Privy Council with the message that : 


‘The trade and shipping of Bristol is already soe 
decayed that they have done awaye and must do awaye 
with their great shippinge, and they offered the same to be 
sold to their greate loss.’ 


Hearing of its plight, Queen Elizabeth decided as a matter 
of policy to pay a visit to the city. She entered Bristol on 
August 14, 1574, staying with Sir John Young in Small 
Street, and a quaint and racy account of the festivities on 
that occasion is to be found in Churchyard’s Chippes. Like 
other Royal Progresses of the day, it is reminiscent of the 
description of the “ Bodas de Camacho,’ the wedding revels 
and junketings which filled Don Quijote’s bucolic squire with 
such deep content, and which seem to have set the fashion for 
the royal progresses of the period. Fem, Salutacion, Gratu- 
lacion and the rest entertained her Majesty with their poetic 
effusions, after the manner of Love, Interest, Poetry, Dis- 
cretion, Valour and Liberality, in the famous chapter in which 
Quijote’s lance rouses Sancho from his snoring, when pale 
Aurora scarce had time to dry the liquid pearls of her golden 
tresses in refulgent Phoebus’s ardent rays, 

After listening awhile to their fervid lucubrations the 
Queen repaired to the Cathedral for ‘a sermond and an imme 
sung by a verie fien boye.’ With the speech that was to have 
followed something went wrong, for the ‘ scholemaister 
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envied that ane strainger should sett forth these shoes.’ We 
are left in the dark as to the ‘strainger’s’ identity and the 
nature of his offence, but an unkind commentator suggests 
that the schoolmaster—a successor, by the way, of Sir Thomas 
More’s one-time private secretary—was drunk. 

Her royal visit cost the city over a thousand guineas 
besides the £100 in gold which the Recorder ‘ delyvered in a 
faire purse wrought in gold and silver,’ and, during her 
stay the Queen deprived of their offices two Catholic alder- 
men, one of whom had been mayor in her sister’s reign, in 
favour of conformers to her new religion. 

The most important incident that took place during her 
Stay was the ‘ Accord betwixt the Commissioners for the 
Queen’s Majesty and the King of Spain for the restitution of 
goods arrested in 1568.” This claim had been so persistently 
pressed by the Spanish Ambassador in London that Elizabeth 
at last felt obliged to order an enquiry. The Commissioners 
on her side were David Lewis and William Aubry ; those of 
Philip were Francisco de Halleive, ‘ Governor or Ballyfe of 
Oudenarde,’ and Thomas Boischott, ‘ Advocat Fiscall,’ 
deputed by Louis de Requesens and ‘ de Cunniga’ (Zuniga), 
‘Mayor of Castile and the Low Countries, whom the King 
had authorized to deal with the negotiations.’ The ‘ Treaty 
of Bristol,’ for which the Earl of Oxford returned and went to 
the Queen’s Majesty at Bristol, was couched in her usual 
‘fair words and plenty of them.’ It set forth that justice 
should be administered summarily to the subjects of both 
princes, or those legitimately appointed by them, and that 
there should be ‘ restored, or satisfied’ to Spain, by way of 
compensation, up to the value of £100,000. But elsewhere, 
it was understood that each side should retain what it then 
possessed—by which, ‘ England’s share was three to one.’?” 
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CHAPTER XV 
BUCCANEERS 


In 1563, when to traffic into Spain was a common viage, 
the ‘ Three Half Noones, manned with thirty-eight men, and 
well found, bended her journey from Portsmouth towards the 
city of Seuill.” She was a London vessel, and the piety of 
her crew on the Sunday morning before she left the Thames 
was so exemplary that it was thought worthy of commemora- 
tion in a stained-glass window in St. Ethelburga’s church in 
the city, as may be seen to this day. 

To the courage and endurance of Bristol mariners local 
history bears generous testimony. Notable examples are 
afforded by Captain Thomas James and the crew of the 
Henrietta Maria in their search for the North West Passage 
in 1631, not to mention the daring of Pring and Woodes- 
Rogers, or the memorial to the same manly qualities in their 
modern descendants that stands in the Seamen’s Chapel of 
this Western city. But to the piety of Bristol sailormen, be 
it said, no such monument as that in St. Ethelburga’s, 
Bishopsgate, as yet exists, 

There was a 200-ton vessel of Bristol whose claim to local 
fame is perpetuated in the sign of an inn that stands, or till 
recently stood, on the Mendips: the Castle of Comfort, a 
craft so stoutly built and so numerously manned that, in 
spite of the engaging friendliness of her name, the Spanish 
Embassy in this country, who got wind of her, suspected 
that she was ‘less fitted for trade than for plunder.’ 

Their suspicions were not without foundation, for on one 
of her expeditions she assisted the Printemps of Rochelle in 
attacking a Portuguese merchantman, murdering her crew, 
and sacking the vessel off Gomara: after which, quarrelling 
with the Frenchman over the division of the spoil, she 
finished up her little trip by harrying Vigo and Bayonne. 

On the English side, equally close and more systematic 
vigilance was displayed. Baptista de Bois complained that 
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a Dr. Bandeville (? Mandeville) and he ‘ Embarked in 
England on a ship belonging to a merchant of Bristol named 
Thomas de Merico, who, in Spain, gave proof of being a 
good Christian, not omitting to hear Mass every day, which 
is, aS it was thought, in order to get more information about 
Spanish affairs,’ 

At Falmouth they were betrayed by de Merico and 
sent to London, ‘ where all the information wanted was 
obtained, and the complainants, being allowed to go their 
way, embarked again at Dover.’ It was only by such sharp 
practices and the activities of informers that the successes 
of the privateers were made possible. The amount of stolen 
treasure poured into England at this period was amazing. 
‘Twenty-two ships from Spain and Lisbon have recently 
come into the port of Plymouth,’ wrote a London corre- 
spondent of the Fuggers—the Rothschilds of their day, on 
March 4, 1569: ‘ These ships were brought in by force .. . 
the Spanish gold, 95 chests of it, as well as another 54, ought 
to have got to Antwerp : it amounts in all to nearly £ 100,000." 

Not all the privateers, however, were equally fortunate, 
and of the most famous not one escaped Nemesis at the 
end, 

Sir John Hawkins, born in Kinterbury Street, Plymouth, 
in 1520, began his nefarious career by sailing to the Canaries 
in the Slave Trade, but his first voyage to Cadiz was unlucky, 
for he lost 40,000 ducats, confiscated by Spain. His second 
expedition of importance was a slave-raiding one to Africa 
in Elizabeth’s ship, the Jesus of Lubeck. A third, in 1567, 
with the Jesus of Lubeck, Minion, William and John and 
Judith was disastrous: he was routed by the Spaniards, and 
only the little Judith, with Drake in command, got back to 
England, 

It was on this voyage that he lost a large number of his 
men prisoners to the Spaniards, and it was to secure their 
release that Hawkins, who had all the unscrupulousness, 
without the skill and resource of the true buccaneer, engaged 
in negotiations with the Spanish Ambassador, Guerau de 
Espes, offering to enter the service of the King of Spain, 
‘bringing with him fourteen of her Majesty’s ships, and 
more, if necessary.’ 

The history of the negotiations is curious. Hawkins 
obtained an introduction to the Ambassador through a 
courier to the Spanish Court employed by friends of Mary, 
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Queen of Scots, but who was also in the pay of Burghley. 
The Ambassador was completely taken in. ‘Both he’ 
(FitzWilliam) ‘and Hawkins have always been looked upon 
as Catholics,’ he wrote the King. Espes was all for the 
project, and in August, 1572, FitzWilliam went to Spain 
with Hawkins’ reply to the ‘ Articles of Agreement.’ Philip, 
however, was more cautious, for on the 30th of the month 
he replied : 


‘Notwithstanding what you say of the proposals 
made by John Hawkins through George FitzWilliam, 
yet there are some suspicions about it, because both of 
them have communicated with Secretary Cecil.’ 


The death of the Duke of Feria, Mary’s friend and pro- 
tector—he had left England in May, 1559, taking with him 
the Bridgettines of Syon and the Carthusians of Sheen in 
lieu of the presents it was customary to bestow upon ambas- 
sadors on their leaving the country—may have helped to 
precipitate matters, but at any rate he sent word the following 
September to Espes that the Duke of Alba would inform him 
what to say to Hawkins, and that the arrangement would be 
fulfilled if Hawkins complied with his promises. In October 
Espes wrote again that the more he saw of Hawkins and the 
closer he watched him the more convinced he was of his 
unfaithfulness to his Majesty. Whether Hawkins was a 
willing spy of Cecil’s or a detected traitor under duress is 
unknown, but Philip, though still suspicious, fulfilled his 
part of the bargain. The English prisoners were released and 
sent home, and Hawkins was made a Grandee of Spain and 
given £40,000. He pocketed the money and broke his word. 
Made Treasurer of the Navy in 1573, and knighted after 
the defeat of the Armada, Hawkins distinguished himself 
towards the end of his career no better than he had done 
at the beginning. In 1590 he and Frobisher attempted to 
intercept a Spanish Plate fleet and failed, and in 1595 he and 
Drake led the unsuccessful expedition against the Spaniards 
in the West Indies, during which he died. 

Bernardino de Mendoza was shrewder than Espes. He 
described all the Hawkinses as * born pirates,’ and warned 
the King that the profits derived from trade with Spain 
enabled the English to keep on building vessels and to make 
them masters of the seas. ‘ The multitude of vessels they 
sent to Barbary, and the Levant with arms and munitions 
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supplied tin and other prohibited foods to the Turk and 
enabled them to plunder on the route to India,’ 

Elizabeth herself realized the importance of having a 
numerous mercantile marine, for she continued the old 
subsidy of 5s. a ton towards the cost of the building of 
vessels. One of the ships thus sponsored was the Gabrielle 
of Bristol, whose incredible encounter with galleons of Spain 
was burlesqued by a local ballad-monger. Another was the 
Golden Lion, referred to in the previous chapter. 

Notwithstanding that the sale of English-owned vessels to 
foreigners was strictly prohibited, the transfer of the Bristol- 
owned Christopher to the Portuguese was sanctioned in 1582. 
An extract from the detailed account of this transaction in 
the Foreign State Papers for October 7 is of interest for the 
identity of merchants and others concerned in the purchase, 
behind whose names, however, it is not difficult to read that 
of Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, Pretender to the throne of 
Portugal, for whose service the vessel was required. 


‘ Know all men by these presents that we Ruy Dias 
de Sao Payo; John Lopez Faquades; Ferdinand 
Garcia Jacques; Antonio Pacbeco; Ferdinand Vaz 
de Velham; Jeronimo Pacheco; Galas Viegas; Peter 
Anes de Canto; Francisco de Betancort; Henry de 
Betancort ; Vital de Betancort; George de Lomas; 
Sebastian Dantes; Pantaleon Peres; John Ramires; 
James Trigue ; Stephen Cerveiria Pacheco; Jacob de 
Lemos; Christofero de Lemos; Melchero son of 
Sebastiano Alvares ; Simon Goncalves Murrano; Cus- 
todio Vieria; Melchero Rodrigues ; Gaspar Gonzales ; 
Francisco Vaz; Francisco das Neves; Jerom Ferdi- 
nando de Cea; Peter Alvares; Stephen Dias S.J., are 
bound to Thomas Kenne, gentleman of the city of 
Bristol in the sum of 28,000 cruzados, good money, to 
be paid to the said Kenne, his heirs etc., to the faithful 
payment of which we bind ourselves, our heirs etc., by 
these presents, sealed with our seals on the 7th of 
October 1582.’3 


The condition of the bond was that the aforesaid should 
pay 14,000 cruzados to Thomas Kenne for a ship called the 
Christopher, with her guns and all belonging to her aboard 
and on shore ; payment to be 3000 cruzados in cash to Kenne 
or his agent within twenty days of their arrival in London, 
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and the balance on the Lady Day next following, the ship 
until she sailed from this country to be at the expense and 
risk of the vendor. 

Very many, if not most, of the English buccaneers, free- 
booters and undesirables of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as well, in fact, of the lawless men of earlier times, 
belonged to, or were connected with, the West of England. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who led a landing party to the beach 
near Corufia and sacked a hermitage; the Courtneys, a 
Devonshire family ; the Vaughans, also well known in the 
West; Sir Henry Cavendish, or Candish, who sailed round 
the world in 1588, with the Desire, Content, and Hugh, and 
returned with booty taken from undefended settlements, was 
the son of the famous Countess of Shrewsbury, and had 
local connections ; Frobisher, Drake’s vice-admiral, though 
a Yorkshireman, died at Plymouth, and, in addition to the 
Hawkinses, Winters, Vaughans and others whose misdeeds 
have been immortalized by a host of popular story writers, 
there are several other ‘national heroes’ whose meteoric 
careers call for some mention here. 

Sir Francis Drake, who succeeded Hawkins and eclipsed 
him in daring and success, was born near Tavistock, in 
Devonshire. Over his exploits Romance has shed such 
glamour that, like Nelson, he has been to generation after 
generation of healthy English boys a veritable demi-god and 
the inspiration of their patriotic dreams. Posthumously and 
vicariously, Sir Francis may thus be held to have deserved 
well of the land of his birth ; in cold fact, he spent most of 
the years of his buccaneering life in raiding peaceful settle- 
ments and sinking unprotected galleons at sea, relying in the 
main for success upon the element of surprise. He sailed 
from the Sound in 1572 with his brother John, and the 
following is the Spanish account of the expedition : 


‘In the port of Cartagena a resident of Plymouth named 
Francis Drake, pilot, who was with John Hawkins when 
he was at St. Jean de Luz, entered the port by night and 
sacked a ship of Bartolomeo Farina, of 180 tons, and 
having taken everything of value burned the ship, and 
took the said Farina captive. And the same Francis 
Drake entered Nombre de Dios at midnight and killed 
18 persons; declared war on behalf of the Queen of 
England and sacked in port a vessel of Francisco Gallego 
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laden with wines. . . . At Havanna he threw Francisco 
Ravano, pilot, into the sea because he would not show 
him the entrance to the harbour. Amongst his accom- 
plices in these crimes and robberies are Captain John 
Haquns, Sir William Winter, the brothers of Francis 
Drake, Lewis Tarder and other Englishmen not known 
who, with three ships belonging to George and William 
Winter, burned the churches at Nombre de Dios with 
the greatest desecration and carried away a great 
quantity of golden merchandise.’ 


Juan Martinez Recalde, however, was his match. At 
Corufia, where, according to the letter of one of his captains 
to the Secretary of State, they had * through God’s help put 
soldiery to flight, set fire to two galleons and 500 tons of 
Biscay shipping ; taken 140 big cannon with abundance of 
stores intended for the Armada, scattered 2000 soldiers and 
another army 8500 strong, and captured 3000 suits of armour, 
besides horses and mules,’ he was, in point of fact, obliged 
to raise the siege of the town, after only looting some churches 
and convents in the district. Santiago and its famous shrine, 
his main objective, he failed to reach. From Cadiz also, 
which he attacked in 1587, when war had not yet been 
declared, he had to sheer off, before the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia. He captured, after a fine defence, the great carrack 
San Philippe, and her sister ship the San Pablo had to be 
beached and set on fire by her own crew; but, according 
to the depositions of Mathew Price, a Bristol man, who, 
with some fifty others, * good mariners,’ ‘formerly with 
Hawkins,’ was captured and sent to the galleys at Sanlucar, 
Drake lost on that occasion 1200 men. 

This famous exploit of his affords a characteristic example 
of Elizabeth’s duplicity. 


‘ Trew it is,’ Cecil wrote, “and I avowe it upon my 
faythe, hir Majeste did send a ship expressly with a 
messadg by letter charging hym not to show any act of 
hostilitie before he went to Cales,’® 


As Elizabeth had herself contributed 2100 tons of shipping 
and 1020 men to the expedition the disclaimer may be under- 
stood. Her share of the San Philippe plunder was ‘ 3120 
partes,’ or nearly half of the number into which it was 
divided, the value of the whole being written down 
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£108,049 138. 11d. exclusive of a casket of jewels found in the 
treasure-room of the ship that was ‘sent to her as a present.’ 

Drake’s attack on Lisbon the year after the Armada was 
unsuccessful. The troops landed under General Norris 
became ‘a mere drunken rabble,’ while of the garrisons left 
at Cascaes and Peniche, the former had to be taken on board 
again when the fleet returned from St. Vincent, and of 
the Peniche crowd the only survivors were those who suc- 
ceeded in reaching their boats. * When the English saw they 
had to leave Portugal,’ wrote the Venetian Ambassador, 
Contarini, “ they hurled everything to the ground, kicked the 
images, fired at the statues, profaned the churches, robbed 
the vestments, and left signs behind not so much of valour 
as of impiety.’® A favourite at Court, Drake was anything 
but a hero with his men, who were always complaining of 
his meanness. On his return from a voyage in 1586 he ‘ had 
great difficulty because of bad treatment of the seamen and 
others who accompanied him and who have come back poor,’ 
They mutinied in point of fact, ‘ having been given 8o rials 
each.’ The Queen, who heard about it, ‘ misliking’ the 
symptoms, had an enquiry made, and ordered they should 
be given 160 rials apiece. Drake promised his men £10,000 
if they succeeded in taking the San Juan, but broke his word, 
and * kept the men in hand with small sums to induce them 
to accompany him again.” On another occasion he lied to 
the Queen about the quantity of naval stores in hand, ‘so 
that she was wroth with him.” After the Armada his star 
waned; another was rising in the firmament; ‘by the 
common people he was detested,’ and the Venetian Ambas- 
sador wrote of him to the Senate: 


‘Drake is in Plymouth and is held of no account 
throughout the kingdom, any more than if he had 
never been born,’? 


He died six years later of chagrin and disappointment off 
Portobello. 

Soldier, scholar, courtier and poet, Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
splendid natural gifts served only to show in bolder relief 
the darker traits of his character. His acquisitiveness was at 
least equal to that of his compeers, and his activities were 
second only to those of Drake himself. It was reported in 
1574 that Grenville’s ships were being fitted out by him, and, 
when the ship captured from Captain Domingo arrived in 
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England, he went down to her ‘ to take possession of much 
treasure in gold, silver, pearls, cochineal, sugar, ivory, and 
hides lest any should get distributed among the sailors.’ 
Like his predecessors, he had a preference for preying upon 
Spanish shipping ; it offered the richest returns for the least 
trouble, but he had no constitutional objection to plundering 
any flag; the French Ambassador frequently complained of 
his robberies, but the Council’s decisions, when favourable, 
made little difference to the ultimate result. When, for 
instance, a ship of Brittany, with a cargo of oil, leather, wine, 
and cochineal from Spain was brought into Plymouth, Sir 
John Gilbert and Martin White, of Plymouth, ‘servitor of 
M. de Raley,’ took 21 tuns of the wine without paying a penny 
for it, saying it was for the provision of Mr. de Raley’s ships. 
Another case was that of a vessel of Bayonne, returning from 
Newfoundland with fish and train oil; she was seized by 
one of Raleigh’s ships and taken to Uphill, at Weston-super- 
Mare, near Bristol ; and, though the owners spent 500 crowns 
trying to obtain redress, ‘their representatives had to flee 
for their lives, being threatened by the Owners and victuallers 
of the said ship, rich merchants of Bristol, who received the 
proceeds of the merchandise and kept the vessel.’ Raleigh 
dabbled in trade, failed to colonise Virginia, or to discover 
the ‘ El Dorado’ will-of-the-wisp of Central America; but 
in Ireland he managed to possess himself of thousands of 
acres of ‘ forfeited ’’ land, and when the Portuguese from the 
San Giuseppe, besieged by the Lord Deputy on land and by 
Winter from the sea, surrendered and laid down their arms 
at Smerwick the gay Sir Walter had them massacred in cold 
blood, as Bingham did the Spanish prisoners at Drogheda. 
During all these turbulent times there were still a few 
English trading agents and factors in Spain, enjoying the 
hospitality of the country and the protection of its laws. 
Some, like Roger Bodman, of Seville, successors of a former 
generation, were married into Spanish families and -~Catholic 
as the Spaniards themselves; others, later comers, home 
trained to the new order of things, were the English Govern- 
ment’s most useful spies. Among the latter the names of 
some West of England men have been handed down, and 
reference to their activities is germane to our subject, for 
they form a link of another kind between Bristol and Seville. 
In local histories Nicholas Oseley, or Ouseley, a native 
of Bristol, is described as a victim of the Inquisition; as a 
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matter of fact proceedings were taken against him at Malaga 
in August, 1587, by virtue of the King’s Laws of July 31 of 
that year—a * Defence of the Realm Act.’ The charge was 
that he had 


‘had trade and conference with England, written and 
received letters in the English tongue, given advertise- 
ment of all that hath passed in these kingdoms, been 
the cause that the English pirates hath done so much 
evil in these kingdoms and in the Indies. . . .’ 


He stated in his defence that he was an Englishman, born 
in a town called Bristol; that he had been in Spain twenty- 
two years, seven of them in Malaga, where he had citizenship, 
Of the other fifteen years he had spent one in London and 
the rest in Galicia, Seville, and Lisbon. His parents were 
Francis and Margaret Oseley, deceased. He had ‘ come to 
Spain to learn the trade of merchandise,’ ‘ as he hath always 
used, trading with the goods of James Hawes, one of the 
twenty-four of London.’ He had had dealings with Hugh 
Leyton, of Seville ; William Deno, dwelling in St. Lucars ; 
and Robert Tonsone, of Cales; and was factor for divers 
other merchants dwelling in Seville, who gave him 200 
ducats a year and other profits. If there had been ships of 
war by sea, he pleaded, it was no fault of his. He had been 
a man of wealth until his lawsuit with William Reynolds 
and his wife had undone him, and, ‘ although an Englishman 
born he was a principal man, very honest, fearing God and 
his conscience, and zealous in the Catholic faith.’§ 

It speaks well for Spanish judicial fairness that even at a 
time of such national excitement suspicion was not proof, 
and that the evidence against him being held inconclusive, 
Oseley was set free. 

How great was the leniency of the Spanish Court becomes 
the more apparent on reading, in the annals of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, London, that ‘a lease of its vicarage was granted to 
one Captain Oseley for his good service against the Spaniards,’ 
And the nature of these services Howard, the Lord Admiral, 
specifies in a letter of his to Burleigh, the Lord Treasurer : 


‘It hath pleased Her Highness,’ he wrote, ‘in respect 
to his good services heretofore in Spain, in sending good 
intelligence thence, and now, since our late fight with 
the Spanish fleet, to grant unto him a lease of the 
parsonage of St. Helen’s in London,” 
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Thomas Cely, a descendant, it may be, of the family of 
wool staplers who traded in Gloucestershire in the fifteenth 
century, was another of the last links between Southern Spain 
and the West of England. A man of blunter character than 
Oseley, his outspokenness had already brought him into 
conflict with the Spanish authorities. We first hear of it in 
1575, when ‘ Dorothy, the wife of one Thomas Cely, a 
Bristol trader, petitioned the Council to set forth that her 
husband upon most vile, slanderous, spiteful, malicious and 
most villianous words uttered against the Queen Majesty’s 
own person by a certain subject of Spain, not being able to 
suffer the same, did flee upon the same slanderous person 
and give him a blow; hereupon her said husband, no other 
offence in respect of their religion there committed, was 
secretly accused to the Inquisition of the Holy House, and so 
committed to most vile prison, and there had remained three 
whole years in miserable state with cruel torments.’ 

It was prudent of Dorothy to petition the Council to 
record her statement, Her husband’s own account of the 
affair appears in his holograph to Burghley : 


‘ Truth is, I did strike their Secretary as I was before 
the Inquisidores, they sitting in judgment. I had great 
reason to do it.’ 


The ‘ vile, slanderous, spiteful, malicious and most villian- 
ous words ’ about her Majesty would seem to have reference 
to rumours current in Madrid and elsewhere; for as 
early as 1574 Nicholas Ormanetto, Bishop of Padua, Nuncio 
in Spain, wrote as to Cardinal Galli, of Como: ‘ The 
English Ambassador departed well content, judging by his 
appearance. I am assured that he has let it be known that 
the pretended Queen has a daughter thirteen years of age. I 
have heard talk before of this daughter, but the English here 
say ‘they know naught about such matter.”’’1° A similar 
allusion occurs in a letter of the Spanish Ambassador, 
Antonio de Gueras, dated December, 1574. ‘ There was a 
proposal to consign the Queen of Scots to the care of the 
Earl of Leicester. She was in great fear of such a change, 
which must imperill her—the more as Killigrew was leaving 
for Scotland and three ships were ready to accompany him ; 
the object being to obtain possession of the Prince, if possible, 
and put an end to him and his mother. They would then 
raise to power the son of the Earl of Hartford, whom they 
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would marry to a daughter of Leicester and the Queen of 
England, who—it is said—is kept hidden although there are 
Bishops to witness that she is legitimate.’ 

The Inquisitors, however, could not have subjected Cely 
to very severe torments for he was in London in good health 
early enough to be given command of Bristol’s 200 ton 
Armada ship, the Minion, and also in 1591, when his zeal as 
an officer of Her Majesty’s Royal Navy saw nothing deroga- 
tory in robbing the Spanish prisoners of war in the Bridewell 
of their valuables and their wearing apparel.' 

Cely’s name crops up again ten years later in the notarial 
attestation of another English spy, William Melsom, mer- 
chant of London, factor of William Eskemor, merchant of 
London, and of Thomas Sile (Cely), citizen of Bristol. ‘ He 
personally appeared at San Lucar on 4th December before 
the Licentate Diego Menendez de Cabrara, of the Councils 
of My Lord Duke, Corregidor of the city, and me, Pedro 
Garcia Navarro, Notary, and stated that by commandment 
of Mr. Antonio de Guevara, of the Council of His Majesty, 
and Purveyor of the Royal Armies.’ ‘* All the English mer- 
chants trading in this city, in Seville, and in all this country 
of Andalusia, were ordered to be arrested with their goods, 
Some were taken ; others fled. To Mr. Melsom were owing 
in the city of Sanlucar, two thousand nine hundred and twenty 
rials and more, which he could not recover because the said 
debts were attached. For six or seven months he has been 
in the church of St. George, whither he fled that he might 
not be taken and hathe there spent more than 70 ducats in 
meat, drink, posts and other charges,’1° 

Melsom seems to have held some quasi-official appointment 
in Spain for, on his return to London, he describes himself, 
in his appeal to the Council, as ‘ your poor Orator.” He 
gives a long report of the Armada preparations!‘ in the South 
—the requisitioning of flour, wine and oil, guns and muni- 
tions, the floating bridge ready at Port St. Mary; the 116 
sreat galleons at Seville ; hulks lying at Lisbon and Setubal ; 
reports of ships and troops to be sent by the Pope and the 
landing of huge contingents of men in the Isle of Wight, 
Ireland, and Wales. He winds up his information with a 
plea for expenses, for Letters of Marque to reimburse him- 
self for losses sustained and for protection from the Spanish 
Company of Merchants in England and certain men of 
Exeter, who threaten proceedings against him for recovery 
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of debts, Ever praying for their health and increase in 
wisdom, and the overthrow of their enemies, he concludes, 
‘may God preserve our noble Queen and send her long life 
to reign over us, Amen.’ 

There is a familiar ring about his concluding words which 
seem suggestive of the National Anthem. The earliest 
instance of this refrain known to us occurs in the triplet to 
Henry VII and Queen Elizabeth of York : 


‘God save King Henrie wheresoever he bee 
And for Queen Elizabeth now praie wee 
And all her noble progenie.’ 


In Henry VIII's reign, in the Lord Admiral’s orders for 
August 10, 1545, the idea is developed : 


* The watchwourde in the night shall be this 
God save King Henrie.’ 


To which the challenged answered : 
* And long to raign over us.’ 


The National Anthem in its actual form—the music of 
which is variously attributed to Cary and to Dr. John Bull— 
was first sung in public in 1740 at a meeting in celebration 
of Vernon’s capture of Portobello, but it is curious at least 
that the refrain of ‘ God save the King’ should have appeared, 
almost exactly in its present-day wording, in the sycophantic 
appeal to the Council of a Sanlucar spy. 


2 S.P. Dom., May 6, 1571, No. 409. * Fugger Letters, No. 5. 

$ S.P. F. & D., October 7, 1582. 452. * Ibid. 505. 

5 Camden Misc. Appen., Vol. 15, p. 53; Lansdown, p. lii. 36. Elizabeth 
herself sympathized, and knew that all England sympathized, with Drake, 
and held his achievement to be not only heroic but lawful. Besides, she had 
not the money, and to return money she had once clutched was to her a con- 
stitutional impossibility. Sp. Amada Naval Records Soc., Vol. I, Intro, 

§ Venet, p. 10.7.1589. 863. 462. 7 Ibid. 953. 499. 

8 S.P. F. Elizabeth, pp. 413-14, November 11, 1587. 

® Cox’s Annals of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, p. 49; Lansdown, lix, 4. 
This house was No. 27 Great St. Helen’s, long demolished. 

10 Venet, p. 458. Nicholas Ormanetto, Bp. of Padua, Nuncio in Spain, 
to Galli, Cardinal of Como. Madrid, December 9, 1575. Vat. Arch. Nunt di 
Spagne, Vol. 8. 601. 

11 §.T. 408. Letters of Antonio de Gueras, December, 1574, p. 491. 

12 $.P. Dom. CCXV, 540, 78. (For a description of the articles stolen by 
this Naval captain from the Spanish prisoners in Bridewell see Appendix.) 

13 Tbid., CLXXXVI. 54. 

14 Tt is curious to note that the use of ‘ Smoke Screens’ in naval warfare, 
so much resorted to in the Great War, was not unheard of in the time of 
the Armada. Cely wrote to Lord Burghley offering ‘ Devices for destroying 
the Spanish fleet, by raising intense smoke and, in the midst-of it, to send in 
fire ships.’ He added that Drake was an expert in these affairs, and was sorry 
he was in disgrace, 


CHAPTER XVI 
REGUMQUE TURRES 


THE better to consolidate her own position, it was part of 
Elizabeth’s foreign policy to incite the subjects of other 
States to rebel against their princes. She flagrantly assisted 
Philip’s insubordinate subjects in the Netherlands with men 
and munitions, and she seized from a Spanish ship that was 
sheltering in a port of the South Coast 400,000 ducats that 
he was sending there for the payment of his troops, an act 
of hostility that almost precipitated a rupture. In harassing 
Philip and adding immeasurably to his difficulties, she suc- 
ceeded ; it was her return for his having once been her 
protector ; but she lost at Zutphen the most gifted of her 
subjects and lowered England’s military prestige. At Loop 
the troops she sent to assist the Dutch insurgents fled after 
the battle to the village of Wadingen, hid in trenches there, and 
surrendered to Don Luis de Gaytan ; yet, ‘ notwithstanding 
that she was not then at war with Spain, Requesans, the 
“Comendador Mayor,’’ contrary to the advice of some who 
would have had them shot, sent them back to England under 
Safe Conduct.’! Still further to harass Spain, Elizabeth, 
hearing that Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, had landed at 
Plymouth, and that he was bringing the Crown Jewels of 
Portugal with him, decided to give him her support. She 
sent Drake and Norris with an expeditionary force to storm 
Lisbon—then under Spanish rule. Four of the ships were 
fitted out at Bristol with * harquebuses, powder, artillery and 
corselets.’ The attempt may be regarded as a failure. ‘ Con- 
siderable damage was done to the enemy,’ so ran the official 
report, “ but they could not take the city,’ and ‘ half of the 
20,000 volunteers who manned it perished by sickness, 
famine or the sword,’ Next to doing an injury to Philip, 
however, it was Antonio’s jewels the Queen cared about. 
When the large sums for which they were mortgaged to 
London were exhausted, his ships at Southampton, on which 
182 
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an embargo had been placed, ‘ were released to secure his 
debts, the object being to drive him to borrow more money 
on the jewels he has here, which, the pledge being greater, 
the Queen would eventually get.’ Leicester promised to find 
merchants to lend him £12,000 more on the jewels. ‘ This 
trick of getting private merchants to advance the money was, 
if in time the jewels were claimed by Portugal as State jewels, 
the merchants could claim principal and interest.” As long 
as he could be of any use, Elizabeth kept Don Antonio firmly 
in her toils ; he promised her that, ‘ on being returned to the 
Crown of Portugal, he would make all his bishops of the 
English nation, and thereby encourage the English clergy 
in the party against Spain.’? But when their designs and 
his money failed she wanted him no longer. Advices reported 
him as in ‘ miserable condition, staying in the house of a 
Portuguese woman. The Queen gives him £100 every month 
with very ill grace. He speaks badly of her, and wishes to 
escape from the country.’ 4 | 

To endure outrage year after year without retaliating was 
not in human nature. When Spain failed to obtain redress 
for repeated outrages and depredations she was at length 
forced by way of reprisal to confiscate English ships and goods 
within her dominions. In this she was assisted by English 
co-religionists whose sense of justice exceeded their insular 
patriotism ; a merchant named Palmer at St. Jean de Luz 
was alleged to have brought about such seizures in Andalusia 
of the value of 300,000 crowns, ‘ to the utter ruin of many 
Bristol and London merchants.’ 

Long before the war broke out hundreds of Spanish 
seamen, survivors from vessels captured by the privateers, 
were detained in the common prisons at various English 
ports, and sometimes these captives were held in bondage 
by the privateers themselves. Sir Richard Grenville kept 
twenty-two ex-Armada survivors on his estate as slaves, 
* carrying stones during the day and chained up at night, until, 
some escaping, others dying, he had but two left.” 

Of all Elizabeth’s unscrupulous counsellors and_ tools, 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, was the craftiest and basest. 
‘A man of mean sort but very astute. False, lying and full 
of artifice ...a clounish Englishman,’ was the Spanish 
Ambassador’s description of him. ‘A worldling, to fill his 
own purse and good for nothing,’ was the summing up of 
the Lord Treasurer by Kinnersley and Restall, candour 
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which got them into trouble. Ever seeking advancement at 
the expense of others, Cecil’s first thought was always of 
safety for his own skin. Servile under Henry, Somerset 
and Northumberland, under Mary, he was ostentatiously 
orthodox ; he attended Wimbledon Church on Sundays, and 
kept a chaplain at his house for private Mass during the week 
—a pious practice in which he has been imitated by others 
of his kind. And when there was a doubt as to the succession 
to the throne, ‘ he was prudently unwilling to put his hand 
to the instrument in favour of Lady Jane, excusing himself 
from signing as a party, but consenting to sign as a witness.’ 
Commenting in his dry way upon this, Fuller said: “ His 
hand wrote it as Secretary of State but his heart consented 
not thereto.’ 

When Leicester, Walsingham and the rest schemed and 
plotted for the death of Mary Queen of Scots, and Sir 
Amyes Paulett, ‘ dainty and precise fellow,’ refused to “ ease’ 
Elizabeth of the stigma of responsibility, thereby forfeiting 
the reward, ‘non omnibus datum,’ which she had promised him, 
it was Burghley who.drew up for her Mary’s death warrant. 


‘How can I put to death the bird that, to escape 
the pursuit of the hawk, fled to my feet for protection ? ’ 


the Queen asked, remembering the Safe Conduct with which 
she had trapped her, and the ring with which she had pledged 
her word. Burghley showed her how. Twenty years’ close 
imprisonment was too slow. The ineffectual loyalty of Mary’s 
few friends, her letters of appeal, her efforts to escape from 
noisome surroundings, brutal jailers and perpetual fear, 
were plots against Elizabeth’s life and the safety of the realm. 
On these fictitious grounds her life was forfeit. She was to 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of State. In the wording of 
Burghley’s mandate to the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, 
Cumberland, and Pembroke the plot stands forth in all its 
ugliness (v. Appendix), and at the same time he unconsciously 
reveals the craftiness of his nature. ‘ He saw to it that others 
were implicated, whatever happened.’ The world has long 
been familiar with the circumstances that attended and the 
Court jubilation that followed Mary’s execution. Her death 
horrified Christendom; that and the sacking of Cadiz by 
Essex, broke down at last the King’s phlegmatic patience. 
At first Bristol evinced no great enthusiasm for the quarrel 
with her old friends, In the same fateful year, while all 
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Spain was preparing for the struggle and the ships of her 
numerous fleet were being hastily got together, reports reached 
the Privy Council in London that certain men of Bristol, to wit: 
Thomas and Humbert Holeman, William Swanley, Robert 
Penticost, Robert Alder, William Dawson, Ralfe and Robert 
Sadler, and Richard James, ‘ all merchants of Bristol,’ with 
three others of ‘ place not stated,’ had furnished the King 
of Spain with all kinds of provisions, ‘to the hurt of her 
Majtie and the undoing of the realm.’ They were said to 
have ‘ freighted nine ships with provisions of lead, powder, 
ordnance and muskets, to the value of from £300 to £2000 | 
each ship,’® and when called upon to contribute her quota 
to the national defences the citizens—the city that, in 
Edward III’s reign, had furnished for the siege of Calais 
22 ships and 608 mariners against London’s 25 ships and 662 
men—could only send three small vessels and a pinnace, the 


Minion, 200 tons, carrying 100 men, commanded by 
John Satchfield. 

Handmayd, 80 tons, with a crew of 40 men, commanded 
by James Langton. 

Unicorn, 70 tons, commanded by William Wreger, 
and the 

Aid, 60 tons and 30 men, commanded by Christopher 
Pitt, 


Bridgwater supplied one vessel, the William, of 70 tons, 
carrying 4o men under Captain John Smyth. Her owner 
was one Robert Bockinge. 

But if Bristol’s contributions to the Queen’s navy were 
small there is a story to the effect that a Somerset man 
rendered her valuable service in the crisis. Nailsea Court, a 
thirteenth-century manor-house about eight miles from the 
city, belonged in 1586 to a branch of the Percevals and the 
Scapegrace son of the then owner, just returned from sowing 
his wild oats in Spain, was entrusted by his patron Lord 
Burghley with the translating of a packet of papers retrieved 
from a Spanish ship that had been seized in the Channel. 
They contained the first intimation of an intended Spanish 
invasion, and, this being brought to the notice of the Queen, 
led to Richard Perceval’s rise to fortune. Nailsea Court, 
restored and modernized by its present owner, is now one of 
‘The Stately Homes of England.’ 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada was the one outstanding 
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event of Elizabeth’s reign, and the one upon which the figment 
of her adventitious greatness rests. In number and size of 
vessels the Spanish far surpassed the English fleet; in 
mobility and in range and weight of artillery the advantage 
lay with the latter. ‘At the time of the Armada, Spain 
depended upon merchant vessels for any offensive maritime 
operations outside the Mediterranean. . . . She possessed 
no royal fighting ships with the exception of her galleys, 
and these, owing to their light build, low freeboard and 
small radius of action, were unsuitable outside calm waters 
and easy reach of a base.”” The Spanish ship of 1588 was a 
short square-built vessel of light draft, top-heavy, heavily 
sparred and with towering superstructure, shrouds and stand- 
ing rigging insufficient for the strain they had to bear. Their 
inferiority on the high seas against smaller, more mobile 
vessels armed with guns of longer range, the Spaniards had 
already experienced at the hands of the English corsairs, and 
they realized, as their letters show, that their only hope 
lay in coming to close quarters and boarding, ‘ where one 
man is as good as another.’ Philip’s instructions to Medina 
Sidonia on this point were explicit : 


‘You are specially to take notice that the enemy’s 
object will be to engage at a distance on account of the 
advantage which they have from their artillery and the 
offensive fireworks with which they will be provided, 
and, on the other hand, the object of our side should be 
to close and grapple and engage hand to hand,’ 


The Armada consisted of 151 vessels; 23 galleons, 43 
ships, 26 hulks, 4 galleasses, 4 galleys, 20 pataches (tenders— 
sloops), 10 zabras (small Biscayan cutters), 11 caravels, 10 
pin and sailors numbering 30,000 men. 

* When 5 of the starboard guns of the San Felipe had been 
dismounted and the ship was badly torn and battered, an 
Italian gunner spiked one of her great guns, and Don Fran- 
cisco de Toledo ordered the grappling hooks to be got out 
and shouted to the enemy to come to close quarters. They 
replied summoning him to surrender, and one Englishman 
standing in the maintop called out ‘‘ Good soldiers that ye 
are, surrender to the fair terms we offer you.’’ The only 
answer was a gunshot which brought him down. The 
Mestro de Campo ordered the muskets and harquebuses to 
be brought into action. The enemy thereupon retired, while 
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our men shouted out to them that they were cowards, calling 
them Lutheran hens and daring them to return to the fight. 
. + + We learned afterwards that the enemy had orders 
from the Queen that on pain of death no ship of theirs should 
come to close quarters,’® 

Similar indomitable courage was shown by those on 
board the San Juan, the San Marco, the Rata, the San Juan 
de Sicilia, and others, but, unable to manceuvre in the 
narrow waters of the Channel, the unwieldy galleons of Spain 
were an easy target for Howard’s smaller but more heavily 
manned and armed vessels ; one after the other they fell away 
water-logged and raked by the fire of an enemy they could not 
reach; night and the storm came on sending the English 
to their harbours and helpless Spanish ships drifting to 
destruction along the treacherous coasts of the North Sea, 
Flavit Deus et dissipati sunt was England’s explanation of the 
victory and her historians have endorsed it. 

The case is put very clearly by Captain Goldinham in his 
article on the navy of Spain in the journal of the United 
Services of May, 1918: 


“At the time of the Armada Spain was dependent upon 
merchant vessels for any offensive maritime operations out- 
side the limits of the Mediterranean. . . . She possessed no 
royal fighting ships, with the exception of her galleys and 
these, owing to their light build, low freeboard and small 
radius of action were unsuitable outside calm waters... 
the ships of the ‘' Invincible Armada’’ were galleys, and 
merchant vessels. The Biscainers flush-decked ships 
employed in the Whaling trade on the coast of America 
were her best ships—Spanish ships were badly under- 
gunned,’1° 


It was the Battle of the Falklands forestalled by 327 years. 

The Armada was vanquished; but not Spain. ‘I sent 
my fleet to fight men, not the elements, but I thank God who 
has given me so many resources that I can bear without 
inconvenience so great a loss,’ Philip exclaimed, when with 
fear and trembling he was told the news. He sent at once 
50,000 crowns to the survivors, forbade public mourning, and 
thanked God that his fleet had not entirely been destroyed. 
The lion-hearted Recalde, who had accompanied Philip to 
England in 1554, died of grief at Corufia, but the general 
spirit of the survivors was unbroken; no sooner did they 
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land in Spain than they begged to be sent back ‘ to retrieve 
their honour.’ 

When all danger was over, Leicester permitted his royal 
mistress to parade her Amazonian spirit at the Tilbury 
review. After that the troops were disbanded; Leicester 
died on his way home, and Elizabeth proceeded to give the 
world another exhibition of her character by making a fresh 
onslaught on the remainder of her leading Catholic subjects ; 
the Earl of Arundel and twenty-nine others, ‘ about whom it 
was not so much as whispered that they had been guilty of 
any disloyalty,’ being the first to suffer. 

With this example before them, the inhumanity shown 
by her subjects to the Spaniards and Portuguese shipwrecked 
round the coasts is not altogether surprising. INo Red Cross 
Society was then dreamed of, but the treatment of the sur- 
vivors of the Hospital Ship, San Pedro Mayor, wrecked near 
Salcombe, Devon, was revoltingly barbarous even in those 
days. Advice of the wreck having been ‘sent through the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, and Lord Archbishop to 
her Majesty by Sir William Courtney, George Carew and 
others, Antonio Ashley Esquier, one of the Clerks of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, was sent down to take charge of the 
ship, munitions and furniture, and send an inventory.’ Also, 
to send to London * the persons of quality and calling.’ .. . 
‘For the rest of the souldiers and common people yt was 
thought they should cause them, beinge Spaniardes borne, 
to be executed, destroid and dealt withall by martyall lawe, 
beinge moste pernitious ennemyes to her Majestie, leaving 
to their discretion to preserve and spare soe manye of them 
as they should understand to be of quality, and proceed 
against the rest by virtue of the said commission of 
Lieutenaintcye.’’*+ 

Even less humanity was shown the crews of the ships 
wrecked on the coasts of Ireland. According to Sir Robert 
Bingham in one of his letters to the Queen, from the 15 
ships wrecked on the shores of Connaught, 5/6000 men 
perished ‘save I100, or more, that were put to the sword.’ 
At Drogheda 700 were slaughtered ‘ after laying down their 
arms in fair terms of war,’ the only gentlemen ‘ understood 
to be of quality’ spared for ransom from the slaughter of 
their fellows from the ‘ Valencers’ being: Don Alonso de 
Luzon; D. R. Nino y Lasso ; Don Luis de Cordoba (brother 
of the Marques de Ayamonte) and Don Gonzalo de Cordoba. 
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These were sent to England and ‘ delivered to the keeping 
of Sir Horatio Pallavicini,’ for ransom or exchange. They 
were presumably exchanged for M. de Teligny and M. de la 
Neue. In his letter Bingham continued: ‘ Amongst those 
put to the sword were officers and gentlemen of quality to 
the number of 50, whose names have been set down in a list. 
These gentlemen were spared till the Lord Deputy (Sir 
William Fytzylliam) sent me special direction to see them 
executed.’ Half-drowned men were clubbed to death by 
some of the Irish peasantry for the sake of the rags they 
wore. ‘Riding still along the sea coast,’ wrote the Lord 
Deputy to the Privy Council, describing his journey from 
Sligo to Ballyshannon, ‘ I went to see the bay where some of 
these ships were wrecked and where, as I heard, lay not long 
before 1200 or 1300 of the dead bodies. . . .’ 

McLaghlin McCabb boasted he had killed 80 with his 
* gallow-glass axe.’ ... ‘In the 15 or 16 ships cast away 
on the coast of the province, at least 6000 or 7000 men have 
perished,’?? 

Apart from establishing Elizabeth more securely on the 
throne, the defeat of the Armada brought no lasting material 
advantage to England, and had the. Spanish ships quickly 
refitted and returned, they would have had an easy victory ; 
so crippled ‘ with disease’ was the English fleet that it was 
impossible, two or three weeks afterwards, to bring the 
vessels through the Downs to Dover. 


* They sicken one day and die the next. . . . Sick- 
ness and mortality begins wonderfully to grow amongst 
us and it is a most pitiful sight to see here at Margate 
how the men, having no place to receive them here die 
in the streets. The Elizabeth Jonas which has now done 
as well as any ship in the service did, they had great 
infection in her from the beginning, so as of the 500 
men which she carried out, by the time we had been in 
Plymouth three weeks or a month, there were dead of 
them 200 and above.’ .. .1% 


Howard asked for ‘more mariners to be prest and sent 
down as soon as may be, and money to discharge those that be 
sick here,’ but the country, given over to rejoicing at its 
unlooked-for victory, had little stomach for more fighting, 
The loss of life had been heavy, the country-side preferred to 
find money rather than fighters from their depleted numbers, 
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In 1597 when Spanish ships were defiantly patrolling the 
Bristol Channel a panic spread that Spain intended a landing 
at Milford, ‘if not there,’ a Peter Tre reported to Essex, * they 
will send their galleys to the river of Bristol and burn all.’ 
The Earl then wrote to the Mayor of Bristol complaining 
that when he sent Captain Dockwray 


“to see the trayned bandes which you aught to have in 
readiness, instead, after many delays, the men were 
altogether unarmed, and that he found very small care 
or feeling in you in this occasion, trusting, as it should 
seem, to the situacion of your towne, being a great 
indraught within the land.’ 


The citizens appear to have been, some of them, other- 
wise engaged, for Thomas Cely, late of Sanlucar, reported 
to the Lord Treasurer and Lord Admiral that men at Hamburg 
were buying from Bristol ordnance made in Wales. There was 
a certain amount of characteristic independence about the 
Bristol burghers and shipowners that made them dislike being 
dictated to. 

To counteract Spanish activities in English waters, and 
out of chagrin at Philip’s recapture of Calais after Elizabeth 
had sold her claim to it, a fresh expedition against Spain 
was entrusted to the Earl of Essex. ‘ No one believed that 
England would attempt a naval offensive after the death of 
Drake,’ wrote the Venetian Ambassador in Madrid to the 
Doge and Senate, “but when some 200 armed ships with 
30,000 English soldiers sailed down the Portuguese coast,’ 
on July 6, 1596, “ the inhabitants of Lisbon and the Algerve 
ports were seized with panic and fled inland.’ 

The fleet came to anchor in the Bay of San Sebastian, 
near Cadiz, where four great Spanish galleons, the San 
Felipe, San Mateo, San Andres, and Santo Tomas, laden 
with merchandise to the value of eight million crowns, were 
lying ‘bound for the Indies.” Their commanders wanted a 
parley of ransom, but our men * being busy in sacking the 
town ’ had little care to harken being sure of them afterwards, 
and the ‘ Duke of Medina Sidonia, fearing they would fall 
into our hands, caused them to be set on fire.’ It had not 
been intended to do more than destroy the harbour shipping, 
but, finding the town poorly defended and taken by surprise, 
an assault was decided upon. The Duke of Ancos and the 
Marques of Santa Cruz were wounded in the fighting, and 
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Don Pedro de Gutierre, President of Seville Contracts, was 
beheaded for refusing to surrender the Citadel. The booty 
seized was enormous. ‘ There were many houses and shops 
with great store of velvets, satins, taffetas, linens, etc., besides 
good furniture and nothing was left, all being taken away.’ 
Near the Castle were houses ‘ in which were great riches which 
were not divided out, but anyone went in and took what he 
found,’ The fleet was commanded by Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the Lord High Admiral Howard and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and, before sailing for home, which they did 
without loss of time, they knighted, with much arrogant 
display, sixty-six of their subordinate companions in the 
Plaza Mayor. On their way back to England, for further 
diversion, they pillaged the tiny port of Faro, and seized the 
library of Jerome Osorio, the Bishop of Algarve.t4 The 
books afterwards went to the Bodleian. 

‘ The glorious reign of Good Queen Bess’ was now drawing 
to a close. As the ‘ Golden Age of English Literature ’ it 
synchronized with the Golden Age of Spain’s ; the revival of 
learning that set in towards the end of the fifteenth century 
and lasted until the middle of the sixteenth, giving birth to 
the Renaissance. This movement was aided enormously 
by the invention of printing and the quickening activities of 
the human mind inspired by the vision of newly discovered 
lands beyond the seas, but that it coincided with the Teutonic 
rebellion against the ecclesiasticism then identified with 
Gothic art, was purely fortuitous. English poets and drama- 
tists, like the Spanish, owed their inspiration to a training 
and philosophy then in this country all but extinguished. 
Shakespeare’s poetry, is instinct with Catholic feeling, and 
has been described as the ‘ last afterglow of the Middle Ages ’ ; 
something of the same kind might be said of that of Milton. 

Of Elizabethan music the like may be postulated. It has 
some of the beauty of a liturgy upon which its composers 
had been brought up and trained. When the change came, 
conformity was made easy for these old musicians, and most 
of those who outwardly conformed were, like Tallis and Byrd, 
‘secretly Catholic.” It was not till James came to the throne 
that Byrd had to hide ‘ for popish practices,’ Dr. John Bull, a 
Somerset man, organist of the Chapel Royal under Elizabeth 
and first music master of Gresham College, had to leave his 
native country—which he did in 1613—to be organist of 
Notre Dame Cathedral at Antwerp. English music lost its 
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joyous abandon when these old masters died. Its ballads 
and madrigals, while not devoid of melodic sweetness, breathe 
the plaintive minor of ‘ The Teares of Lamentacions of a 
Sorrowfull Soule ’ of a people accustomed to seeing the heads 
of their best and noblest on Temple Bar, not knowing how 
soon their own, or those of their kindred would be sent to 
take their place. Informers were searching for recusants, 
poverty was a crime, and the numbers of the poor were 
swelled by unemployed church retainers; former servants 
of the ruined nobility ; peasants robbed of common lands, 
or driven to the towns by the conversion of arable land to 
pasture, disbanded soldiery and ‘ rowsy rake-hells,’ the Dole 
being an expedient reserved for later times. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, London seethed with Lutheran 
refugees from the Continent, and was, in the words of her 
own Protestant bishop ‘a colluvies of evil persons, for the 
most part facinerosi, ebriosi et sectarii,’ and the administration 
of justice was such that a justice of the peace was said in 
Parliament to be * an animal who, for half a dozen chickens, 
would dispense with a dozen penal statutes.’ Willoughby 
bluntly told Burghley: * Though, as an Englishman, I love 
not the Spanish nation, yet their martial laws are the best. 
Their description is much grounded on the Civil Law, and, 
with pardon, I like it better that a man can justify himself 
by law and reason, than in an antique vizard or some custom, 
whence derived unknown.’ 

But there was a century of difference between the England 
of Coke and Bacon and the England of Fortescue and More. 

The inconsistencies of the Queen’s character kept those 
around her in constant trepidation as to what she would do. 
* If to-day, she was more than man, to-morrow, she was less 
than woman.’ In imitation of her sister Mary, she curbed 
the activities of the huge, international trading Trust of the 
Steelyard and gave it the coup de grdce, but she created 
another monopoly by giving a charter to an English Joint- 
Stock concern, the East India Company. She imprisoned, 
or drove into exile, the flower of her people, and melting down 
ducats and pieces of eight into coins of the realm she is said 
to have improved upon by coining money ‘ with hardly any 
silver in it’ for circulation in Ireland. The private counter- 
feiter she executed, unless, as happened at Bristol, it was 
Spanish money that was counterfeited.4® It may be that this 
case gave her the idea of going into the business herself, for, 
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if reliance may be placed on the report of the Ambassador, 
Antonio de Guaras, ‘He had heard that, in return for 
£900,000 to be paid within 3 years, which had been promised 
to the Queen by John Combe and others, they had been 
authorised to coin false money of many nations, pieces of 
eight, dobloons and thalers, and a regular signed patent had 
been given to them to allow them to export base coin without 
hindrance.’ ‘ One of the ships has already gone with a 
quantity of it to Serlingas (Sicily) with orders to the Captain 
there to let them do what they like. It is an expedient to 
provide money for Orange.’?® 
Though she left : 


‘more debts unpaid, taken upon credit of her Privy 
Seal, than her progenitors did take, or could have taken 
up, that were a hundred years before her,’”’ 


she was surrounded by numerous adepts in the art of 
sycophantic adulation who described her as surpassing the 
goddess Venus in beauty, ‘ for strangers came from all parts 
of the world to behold and admire this virgin.’ One of these 
parasites was William Bowyer, keeper of the Tower Records, 
author of an astonishing computation of the hours he said 
she spent in translating Boethius. Another was Diana 
Primrose, one of her maids of honour, who dedicated to her 
some stanzas she entitled ‘A chaine of Pearles’ to ’ The 
peerless Graces and Heroick Vertues’ her mistress was so 
conspicuously innocent of possessing. But Sir Francis 
Hayward in his apotheosis of her character did his best to 
surpass them all. In a rhapsody about her personal charms, 
remembering that ‘ without good qualities of mynd the gifts 
of Nature are like paynted flowers,’ he proclaimed her virtues 
to be such ‘ as might make an A2thiopian beautiful,’*® 

When, however, the end came, and the silence of Eternity 
descended upon her to whose presence but a few years before 
the hero of Cadiz and Bayard of her Court and camp had 
begged to crawl, ‘to kiss her fair, correcting hand; away 
from whom time itself was but perpetual night and the whole 
world a sepulchre,’ Gloriana, Queen of England and France 
and Defender of the Faith, was found to have exchanged the 
superstitions of her fathers for a mascot from Wales and a 
Queen of Hearts playing-card nailed beneath her chair, 

1 Comentarios de D, Bernardino de Mendoza sobre le subcedido en las 


oe de los Paises Bajos, desde el ano de 1567 hasta el de 1577 (Madrid, 1592). 
ol, 5. 103. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
‘PAZ CON INGLATERRA Y CON TODO EL MUNDO GUERRA’ 


THE Proclamation of James I, ‘though carried out with 
pomp, fell flat, and there was evidently neither sorrow for 
the death of the Queen, nor joy for the succession of the 
King.’ In truth there was little reason for either; the 
relief that was felt by the great majority of the people at 
the former was tempered by their knowledge of the character 
of her successor, and of his treatment of his putative mother. 
‘ Of filial affection there could be no question, for he had 
not seen his mother since he was an infant,’ wrote Gardiner, 
allowing nothing for natural instinct. But in James’s conduct 
there was more than absence of filial affection, and something 
more than passive acquiescence in her death. 

‘A perfect master in the art of dissimulation,’ at the early 
age of sixteen he ‘knew no other motive of conduct but 
personal gratification and personal interest.’1 He wrote in 
1582 asking that Archibald Douglas, one of his father’s 
murderers, should be given up to him, but the feeble protests 
he made in public against Mary’s execution he privately 
disavowed. 


‘ Though it would not stand with his honour to be a 
consenter to take his mother’s life, he would not other- 
wise interfere in her favour,’? 


he said a few weeks before her execution, and in a private 
letter to Leicester, he declared in plain terms that his official 
protest was not to be taken seriously. 


‘My religion ever moved me to haite her course, 
although my honour constraynid me to insist for her 
lyffe,’ 

though at the same time he was professing devotion to Mary’s 

cause, with a viewto the Spanish subsidy—which he succeeded 

in obtaining. He promised Philip 10,o00 Scottish mer- 

cenaries and to send his son to be educated at the Spanish 
195 
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Court, on condition the King should not * pretend for himself, 
or any one else in his right to the succession of the English 
crown, and should grant him—James—a subsidy of 5,000,000 
ducats and aid him with an army of 12,000 men.’* Moreover, 
he despatched the Master of Gray, who had wormed himself 
into the confidence of the Catholic exiles in Spain, to Paris, 
‘to arrange plans for Mary’s liberation, and, on his return, 
sent him to Elizabeth to betray their secrets to her—also, for a 
consideration, which he received.’ Mary’s last hopes were 
thus extinguished, and the belief that her own son had 
betrayed her was the last drop in her chalice of sorrow. 

The real explanation of James’s treachery towards his 
mother will perhaps never be known. That he was largely 
dominated by fear is clear ; probably, it was not connected 
with his expectations of eventual succession to the throne of 
England. There is still in Scotland a tradition that James 
was an illegitimate son of Darnley, foisted upon the world 
as Mary’s son for reasons of State, and it may well be that 
in the * Coffin in the Wall,’ over the entrance to her apart- 
ments in Edinburgh Castle, the key to the mystery lies. That 
the then widespread belief in James’s bastardy was not devoid 
of foundation is afforded from other sources, Don Bernardino 
de Mendoza, former Spanish Ambassador in London, in his 
Commentaries on the Events in the Wars of the Low Countries 
from 1567 to 1577, writes as follows : 


* Moreover, after the Queen of England had assisted 
them’ (the rebels) “with English and Scotch troops, 
the heretics there forced Mary Stuart, their Queen and 
Sovereign Lady, as well as that of France, to leave her 
country for England, where, notwithstanding her promise 
and the ring she sent as a gage of her word, she made 
her prisoner. And, further, She of England arranged 
the government of Scotland according to her will, for 
James Stuart, then of the age of two years, is not the 
son of the Queen,’ 4 


As ambassador, diplomat, and man of unimpeachable 
honour, Mendoza’s reputation has ever reflected the highest 
credit upon his country, and it is not to be believed that those 
words were lightly written. The full details of the Rizzio 
crime were not for the world. But, quod scriptum, scriptum 
erat, 

“In spite of his kingly title and despotic theories, a craven 
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to the last,’ the death of Mary placed James, the son of 
Darnley, upon the throne of England. 

Whatever may be thought or held of him to-day, certain it is 
that neither he nor any of the Stuarts who succeeded him ever 
showed a trace of the nobility of character or the longanimity, 
the fortitude and constancy of soul of which the daughter of 
James V of Scotland gave the world so magnificent an 
example, It is not too much to assume that the dark secret 
that cast its spell over the ill-fated Stuart dynasty may well 
have accounted for divided counsels among the clans at a later 
date when the English succession was again in the balance. 

Once on the throne, and with Philip’s subsidy and the 
price of his mother’s betrayal in his pocket, James was amiably 
moved to issue a proclamation to the effect that he : 


‘ Not ignorant that his late dere sister, the late Queen 
of England, had a long time warres with the King of 
Spayne and gave commission to divers of our subjects 
to fit out and furnish to sea divers shyppes warlyke for 
reprisals, and preyed on subjects of his Majesty, he gave 
notice that after the rst of April such shyppes would 
be returned to the owners, and the capturers regarded as 
pyrates.”® 


Whereupon, Spain never being slow to respond to a friendly 
gesture, peace was ratified on August 20, 1604, at an imposing 
function described as the ‘ Solemnite of the Leghe of Speyne,’ 
which took place in the Chapel Royal. In the presence of 
the Hereditary Great Constable of Castile, Don Juan Fer- 
nandez de Velasco, Duque de Frias, “ the Ambassador out of 
Speyne tooke the Kynge’s othe for the maintenance of the 
Leage between them,’ and, at the conclusion, * the Constable 
and the King kissed each other.’ 

With equal formality and pomp the ‘ Ratification de las 
Paces’ took place at Valladolid the following year. 

On hearing of the arrival at Corufia of the Earl of Notting- 
ham—Lord Admiral Howard—and his suite, Philip sent 
him for his journey to Valladolid 600 saddle mules, 320 
‘acemilas,’ or pack mules, 22 coaches and litters, together 
with an immense quantity of provisions and necessaries of all 
kinds, and, on Friday, May 26, 1605, Howard and his retinue 
of 600 horsemen were met at the village of Simancas, two 
leagues from Valladolid by the Constable of Castile and a 
brilliant cavalcade of Spanish grandees, A storm of tropical 
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violence marred the exchange of courtesies; drenched 
hasta la camisa, the Chronicler says, the Constable refused to 
alight and enter his coach, and, equally punctilious, the 
Admiral reached the end of his journey in torrents of rain, 
with the Duke del Infantado and the Duke de Cea riding 
on either side. Valladolid was en féte for the christening of 
the infant heir to the throne, afterwards Philip IV, but, 
though the Peace was far from unpopular, the arrival of the 
English heretics was regarded with more curiosity than 
enthusiasm, and the sudden storm was thought of ill omen.® 

The following day, Howard, a man of commanding presence 
Seventy-one years of age,’ was introduced to the King and 
Court, and on the next, Whit-Sunday, May 28th, ‘ the victor 
of the Armada,’ and raider of Cadiz, ‘cap in hand and 
glittering in jewels ’—he wore the diamond collar of the 
Garter, watched from the oriel window of the Count de 
Ribadavia’s house in the Vieja Corredera de San Pablo— 
the very window from which Philip II was shown to his future 
subjects in May, 1527—the christening procession of that 
monarch’s little grandson pass into the Cathedral, and, a few 
hours later, re-pass beneath the beautiful portal of the Monas- 
tery of San Pablo hard by.® 

It is related that, as he looked down at the crowd below, the 
Admiral was heard to mutter: ‘ Lastima tengo a toda esta 
gente que en esta plaza veo, pues se ha de condenar ! ’9 

The days that followed were a succession of historic 
festival : juegos y canas ; bailes y saraos ; entertainments and 
banquets given the King, the Princes of Savoy, the Duke del 
Infantago, and others of the Court grandees. The Admiral 
gave Queen Margaret, ‘as a present from the Queen of 
England, a magnificent diamond in the form of a crowned 
eagle with pendant pearls, and received in return gifts 
valued at 160,000 ducats’; ‘con que se pago bien,’ wrote 
Torquemada, ‘el presente que traxo el ingles de Perros, 
Arcabuces y Ballestas,’ 

It is curious to reflect that, at the very same time, when the 
English troops were ruffling it in the Alamedas and Plazuelas 
with the haughty sons of Spain, there were in the same capital 
of Valladolid some of their own countrymen—a grandson of 
their greatest Lord Chancellor amongst them—held by their 
hosts in greater honour than themselves, and in a mean house 
in the Calle Don Sancho, site of the present English College 
of St. Alban, preparing, with the expectation of martyrdom, 
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to carry back to their native land the faith of their fore- 
fathers, 1 

The sincerity of James’s profession of clemency towards 
the Catholic party early manifested itself, and a proclamation 
was issued ordering all Jesuits and seminary priests ‘ to avoid 
the realm before March roth following.’ 

‘ Na, na, gude Faythe, we’s not need the Papists now,’ he 
had exclaimed on crossing the border at his accession. At 
first he announced that they would be ‘ tolerated with the same 
pecuniary penalties practised in the time of the late Queen,’ 
but he soon found means to increase them, and in the ‘ fifth 
half year of his reign the fines for ‘‘ recusancy ’’ were heavier 
than ever before.’ Herein, perhaps, lies the explanation of 
events that followed. In spite of her savagery towards them, 
the Catholics had always regarded Elizabeth as their rightful 
sovereign. Their loyalty to her in the face of fines, confisca- 
tions, imprisonment and death, was amazing. Towards James 
their feelings were different. He was not the illegitimate son 
of a legitimate Queen, but—at least to some—the illegitimate 
son of the unfaithful consort of a Queen of a foreign country. 
To him, therefore, they owed but small allegiance, and, 
goaded to exasperation, a few rebelled. Winter crossed to the 
Netherlands to seek the help of Spain. Failing, for Spain’s 
policy was to be friendly to James, he returned, bringing with 
him Guido Fawkes, a soldier of Yorkshire, then serving in the 
Netherlands with the Spanish forces. Winter was well known 
to Madrid and to the Spanish command, and both he and 
Fawkes probably heardfrom Mendoza—if they had not known 
it before—the secret about James’s birth. The assumption 
goes far to explain the adhesion of Tresham, Digby, and 
others. The plot, however, failed, and, failing, those who took 
part in it were traitors to, instead of ‘ saviours of, their 
country.’ 

To whatever judgment one’s mental training or sympathies 
may incline, the fact, however, remains that the incident 
drew from Spain another gesture of friendship towards the 
ungrateful king, 


‘On April 24th. 1606 Don John de Mendoca, Marquess 
of St. Jermayn, Captain Generall of Portugal, accom- 
panyed with Don John Blasco de Aragon of the Councell 
of ellayne, with others arrived at London from the king 
of Spain to congratulate the king of England for his 

O 
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happy deliuerance from the late pretended Treason by 
Gunpowder, he brought a Present from the Queen of 
Spaine unto the Queene of England, viz., a robe of 
murry satin embroidered all ouer with amber leather 
and upon the leather in euery seam and skirt hole 
embroydered about with gold, the great part whereof 
was adorned with eight and forty tagges of beaten gold 
three inches long and filled with ambergreece. 

Two large chaines of Ambergreece. 

Two karkanets of Ambergreece. 
A velvet cap with gold Buttons curiously enamelled, 
like the Tagges. A girdle suteable to the Buttons. 
Euery of these enclosed in a Duall Box of Gold. These 
were presented together in a large vessel of Gold, in the 
forme of a bason.’?! 


James feasted all ‘very royally,’ took the presents, and 
abated nothing of his vindictiveness towards those of the King 
of Spain’s co-religionists who were not suspected of being 
concerned in any plot whatever. This was, however, by no 
means the first or only mark of friendliness that Philip had 
given. Shortly after James’s accession he sent him five jennets 
from Andalusia. They were led, richly caparisoned, through 
the London streets to be seen by the citizens. One was ‘a 
beautiful milk-white animal whose mane reached to the 
sround,’ 

Apart from political motives, bigotry, self-interest, and 
fear were the factors relied upon for the carrying out of 
James’s repressive measures against Catholics. But English 
people are not naturally devoid of feeling ; in many cases, as in 
Elizabeth’s days, humanity and friendship sufficed to ensure 
the non-observance of the Law. This, added, perhaps, 
to an occasional spirit of laissez-faire, repeatedly brought 
rebuke from headquarters. 

An unsigned letter to Samuel Vassal, in London, dated 
January, 1642, warned him that ‘at Dunkirk, many youths 
and maidens are brought over from England by every packet ; 
the youths to St. Thomas’s, to the Jesuits, the maidens to 
various of the cloisters.’ 

Dunkirk was a convenient port of disembarkation for 
others going further afield. ‘ Thomas Parry, a Bristol mariner, 
returned from Sanlucar, under examination by Carey of 
Cockington, stated that when there he saw twelve English 
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scholars landed from a Dunkirk ship. They were met by 
English Jesuits and were sent the next day to Seville. They 
said their coming was to do good service to their country, 
and they might be known by having left their places in the 
University about that time.’ 

Information of a similar kind continuing to arrive from 
various sources, the Privy Council sent word to the Mayor of 
Bristol that ‘ Bristol ships did usually carry into Spain and 
Portugal such a number of youths and children that this 
emigration was much observed and by experience found to be 
corrupting and a danger to the State . . . they could not 
excuse the Mayor for this neglect and required him thence- 
forth to be vigilant and to suffer none to pass over but known 
merchants and factors and persons licensed by the Govern- 
ment.’ That the exhortation did not quite fail of its effect 
local records testify. 

Similar laxity, nevertheless, was observed in the Metropolis, 
At the very time the heir apparent was soliciting the hand of a 
Catholic princess in marriage, the Council wrote bewailing 
‘the shameful disorders of the King’s subjects, resorting 
to the houses of foreign ambassadors, and their children 
being so bred there as if they were brought up at Madrid 
or in Rome.’ Not long afterwards London and the world 
were given a specimen of the Council’s magnanimity. An 
emissary of the Government, named Bastell, happened to be 
arrested in Lisbon by the Inquisition, and in London in a 
common jail there was a Jesuit, named George Gale, * lately 
from Portugal.’ Father Gale offered to return and use his 
good offices for Bastell’s release. Allowed to go ‘under a 
£30,000 bail,’ he successfully carried out his undertaking, and 
surrendered to his bail on his return; for which service he 
died in Newgate ! 

True to his upbringing, James was as keenly on the look- 
out for any new potential source of revenue as the greediest 
of his courtiers. The Customs he claimed, of course, as part 
of the royal prerogative, and the volume of foreign trade, 
shrunken to comparative insignificance during Elizabeth's 
reign, was still but small. Anything that offered a chance of 
returning a profit was therefore tried, and amongst the various 
means considered not infra regiam dignitatem was the searching 
for ecclesiastical Treasure Trove. Undeterred by the fact 
that neither he nor his exchequer was a whit the better off for 
all the vast possessions of which the Church had been 
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despoiled, lest any scrap of plunder might escape his fingers, 
he granted ‘a special Commission to Mary Middlemore, 
maid of honour to Queen Anne, giving her in 1617, authority 


To enter the grounds of Abbeys, Priories, Monasteries, 
Churches, Chapels or other places . .. to rake up the 
earth and grounds... for finding out, getting and obtain- 
ing all manner of treasure trove, jewels, plates, copes, 
vestments, books etc., hidden away,’!? 


The King and his heirs were to have one-third, and Mary 
Middlemore and her abettors, the rest; and all mayors, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, all in authority, and ministers and 
subjects generally were required to assist. 

The quest must have been a profitable one, for, in the 
following year a similar commission was granted to Samuel 
Atkinson and Symon Morgan, ‘ whose wonderful skill in 
finding much trove the King had heard of.’ They may have 
been Mary Middlemore’s assistants setting up in the business 
on their own account, but this time the King had half the 
profits and the other knaves the rest. 

In his Privy Purse payments, James showed little of the 
characteristic generosity of the Scottish nation. He paid a 
Groom of the Chamber, for attending to silkworms, as much 
as he paid * John Decampe and John de Boyer, Spaniards that 
brought asses out of Spaine ; to each of them £20 for their 
charges,’ but as a patron of literature he surpassed himself and 
every other like Mzcenas who has graced a throne. When 
John Stow had, at the age of eighty years, exhausted his 
means in historic research, and fallen upon evil times, this 
King of England authorized him, by Letters Patent dated 
May 5, 1603, “to beg his bread under the porch of all the 
churches in the land.’ 

During the early years of James’s reign, the Government 
were not a little embarrassed and perplexed by the presence in 
London of Dofia Luisa de Carvajal. This lady, of noble birth 
and related to the Ambassador, having heard of the executions 
of priests in this country, came to England to devote her life 
and fortune to the succour of persecuted English Catholics. 
This she did with such zeal and fearlessness that his Grace of 
Lambeth protested loudly to James, complaining that her 
example * did him more harm than twenty priests.’ There was 
a Spanish Benedictine, Fray Maura de Sahagun, who was 
himself executed in 1611, in London at the time, and with the 
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aid of this ecclesiastic and that of some gentlemen from the 
Embassy, Dofia Luisa secured, the day after their martyrdom, 
the remains of two priests to whom she had ministered in 
gaol, John Roberts, a Benedictine, and Thomas Somers, a 
secular, and had them transferred to the village of Gondemar, 
in Spain. Arrested several times, and as often released at the 
instance of the Ambassador, on the last occasion she was 
accompanied to prison by his wife, the Countess of Gondemar, 
who refused to be separated from her till both were set free. 
At length the noble lady, for political reasons, was recalled 
home by Philip III, but her health and strength were by that 
time undermined and she died, as she wished, in the country 
of her adoption. The enmity of her persecutors, however, 
did not cease at her death. Members of the crew of the ship 
chartered to convey her remains back to Spain, endeavoured, 
as they afterwards confessed, to scuttle the vessel near 
Bayonne ; the coffin was, however, recovered from the flooded 
hold and finally conveyed in safety to Madrid. 

For her devoted charity and sacrifice of self the memory of 
Dofia Luisa de Carvajal is worthy of respect and homage even 
from those who differ most widely from her in matters of 
religious principle. 

St. Alban’s College, Valladolid, was founded in 1589, with 
the aid of Sir Francis Englefield and the Spanish Court, by 
Father Persons, S.J., a Somerset man, born at Nether Stowey, 
who ‘ received much assistance from friends, especially from 
John Stone, a rich merchant of Bristol and Mayor of that 
town ’1° in 1572. 

Among the first seminarists were a scion of the Cecils— 
John Cecil, M.A., Oxon, who left for the English mission on 
November 13, 1590—and two descendants of the great 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas More; his grandson and great- 
grandson, both named Thomas after him, The latter delivered 
the Hebrew address to Philip II on his visit to the college. 
Twelve speeches were delivered on that occasion; one by a 
Richard Thorne of London in Italian; one in Greek by 
Richard Walpole of Norwich ; one in Welsh by John Bennett 
of St. Asaph’s ; one in Gaelic by William Johnson of Chester ; 
and of the others, two were in Latin; one in Flemish (by 
George Chamberlain of Oxford) ; two in Spanish; one in 
French, and one in English. An instance of linguistic ver- 
satility remarkable in so young and small a school of learning.1* 

Another early Valladolid seminarist who made a mark 
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in history was Fr. Andrew White, S.J., who arrived at the 
college with others from St. Omar on November 1, 1595. 
From St. Alban’s he went for a short time to the daughter 
college of St. Gregory, Seville, and returned thence to England 
where he spent nine years teaching Theology, Philosophy, and 
Hebrew. In 1652 he accompanied George Calvert, first Earl 
of Baltimore, to North America, where Lord Baltimore had 
acquired, near the Potomac, a plantation and established a 
colony of English Catholics, to which he gave the name of 
Maryland, after the wife of Charles I. During their voyage, 
Father White compiled the Declaratio Coloniz, that afterwards 
became the basis of the Constitution of the United States of 
North America. Known afterwards as ‘ The Apostle of Mary- 
land,’ Father White was the first Englishman to reduce 
an Indian language to grammatical form and compose a 
Dictionary and Catechism in the native idiom. 

One of the last great Elizabethans to figure at James’s 
Court was Sir Walter Raleigh, to whose meteoric career 
reference has already been made. It was then, however, in 
eclipse, and not long after the King’s accession, he was 
arrested for alleged complicity in the Cobham plot, and spent 
the next twelve years in prison—years, by the way, that he 
Spent in writing the works upon which his best claim to 
remembrance lies. From the first, he was anything but 
persona grata with James, which is hardly surprising, for the 
contrast between the gay cavalier and the ‘ grotesque and 
shambling figure, with the mind of a pedant and the manners 
of a boor,’ was too marked not to be resented. That Raleigh 
may have favoured the claims of Arabella Stuart is likely 
enough, but that unhappy lady does not seem even to have 
wished to assert a claim to the throne, and, in any case, her 
marrying Seymour without the royal consent was no justifica- 
tion for incarcerations that, in her case, ended only with 
death. 

Raleigh obtained his release through the good offices of 
Buckingham, to whom he had promised a share in his South 
Sea gold mines, but the King’s orders before sailing were 
explicit, that he was to respect the lives and property of the 
King of Spain’s subjects. Disregarding these, he attacked on 
landing the town of Santo Tomas; killed the Governor of 
the fort—losing his own son in the affray—and sacked and 
burnt the town. Philip III naturally protested, and when 
Raleigh returned to Plymouth, having failed, as so many others 
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before him had failed, to discover the fabled Eldorado, a 
watrant was issued for his arrest. In London, his usual 
courage deserted him; shamming illness to evade trial, he 
tried to escape down the Thames, but was betrayed by his 
former friend who, after the manner of his kind, pocketed both 
the Government reward and Raleigh’s bribes, and * fetcht by 
a trick ’ he was condemned under the old sentence that wasstill 
in abeyance. He met his fate as a brave man, and it was 
truly said of him that he knew better how to die than to live. 
Writers, on insufficient evidence, if any at all, have attributed 
his condemnation to revengeful demands from Spain, and 
James’s weakness in yielding to them, but this is devoid of 
proof, and if truth be told, his fate was well deserved. On 
the difficult slopes of Parnassus a tablet, not without honour, 
bears his name, but his most popular claim to immortality 
is the tradition of the cloak laid for his Queen to step upon.” 

Two other examples of great natural talents misused 
during this reign call for mention. One is that of Francis 
Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans and Lord High 
Chancellor, who was very largely instrumental in procuring 
Raleigh’s condemnation. Charged, not long afterwards, with 
glaring acts of bribery and corruption to which he pleaded 
guilty, he was deprived of office, fined £40,000, and ordered 
to the Tower, The last part of the sentence was not enforced, 
but he died a broken man. Sir John Bennett, his con- 
temporary, earned the reputation of being ‘ as corrupt a judge 
as any in England.’ Not only did he take bribes from both 
plaintiff and defendant, but he begged them from them. 
When arrested, it is said that no less than £200,000 were in 
his possession. It has truly been said that never had the 
administration of justice fallen so low in this country as when 
Bacon held the Great Seals. 

It was otherwise, if we turn to Spain. The contrast is 
not pleasant to our insular pride, but we have the testimony 
of Sir John Digby, afterwards first Earl of Bristol, for it, 
and, as he first went to Madrid to defend the case of some 
English merchants at the courts there, he could speak with 
knowledge and authority. 

‘ The Courts at Madrid,’ he wrote, ° were not only notorious 
for their integrity but, as a matter of fact, scarcely a single 
instance had occurred since the Peace, in which an English- 
man had appeared at them without obtaining a sentence in 
his favour.’ 
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The most striking political event of James’s reign was 
the projected marriage of Prince Charles to the daughter of 
Philip III of Spain. This delicate mission was entrusted to 
sir John Digby, afterwards first Earl of Bristol. During a long 
stay in Spain he made many friends there, but he was ‘an 
attached son of the Church of England,’ and his opposition to 
Father Cresswell over the foundation of the English Seminary 
in Madrid diminished his influence at the Court. Several 
years passed in fruitless negotiations. The inducement on 
James’s side was the marriage dowry of £800,000 offered by 
Philip, but it was conditional upon the repeal of the penal laws 
against Catholics in England, and this James would not, or 
dared not grant. At length Charles, tired of delay, determined 
to take a hand in his own affairs and, in 1623, accompanied by 
his crony, the Duke of Buckingham—who en route purchased 
in Flanders for the King, Rubens’ famous collection of 
paintings—he went to Madrid. The capital was en féte. 
Dithyrambics of welcome greeted them in shoals, and Lope 
de Vega, the * Poet Laureate’ in public acclaim, interpreted 
the general feelings in verses beginning : 


* Carlos Eduardo soy, Que, siendo Amor mi guia, 
Al cielo de Espanna voy Por ver mi estrella, Maria.’?® 


By the Court he was received with more than royal honours. 
He was given precedence over the King himself in public ; 
two golden keys admitted him at all hours to the royal apart- 
ments and his visit was taken as a proof of his reliance on 
Spanish honour and a prelude to his conversion to the Catholic 
faith, 

Gradually, however, the enthusiasm of the Madrilenos 
began to die down. On their own terms, Charles and Bucking- 
ham were anxious for the match, but their arts of simulation 
and dissimulation failed before the firm singleness of purpose 
of Olivares and the King. Moreover, Buckingham disgusted 
everyone by the levity of his manners, the publicity of his 
amours, and his unbecoming familiarity with the Prince. 
Spanish dignity was also affronted by the boorishness of some 
of the English suite who, in return for the honour of being 
waited upon at table by Grandees, * jeered at the Spanish fare, 
and made other slighting speeches,’ and by the assault 
Sir R. Verney made upon a priest who had been sent for to 
minister to a dying youth of their company. “ What respect ’ 
—was not unreasonably asked—‘* would these men have for 
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the Catholic religion in their own country when that was their 
behaviour abroad?’ In the end, Philip IV ‘ resolved not to 
agree to the match unless complete liberty of worship was 
secured to English Catholics and unless the Infanta had her 
own church and full control of the education of her children.’ 
This, Charles being unable, or unwilling to agree to, there 
was nothing left but for him to return without his bride— 
which, ‘to the great contentment of his Protestant subjects,’ 
he did. He was escorted by the high Court nobility as far as 
the Escorial, where they ceremoniously bade him farewell, but 
he had the mortification before his departure to see his letters 
to the Infanta, with seals unbroken, and his presents of jewels 
worth—according to the Venetian Ambassador—f£150,000, 
handed in at the Embassy to Sir Walter Aston by Don Andres 
de Prada y Losado, in exchange for a receipt. 

Out of chagrin, James then declared war against Spain, 
but shortly afterwards he died. The same year saw the 
departure of a fleet of eighty-five sail of the line, with an army 
of 15,000 men under Lord Wimbledon, for the reduction of 
Cadiz, 

The expedition failed. The fort of Puntal was captured at a 
second assault, but there success ended. The men became 
drunken and insubordinate—due to the capture of 600 tuns 
of wine—and, ‘ finding the town and port could only be taken 
by siege, for which they were unprovided, they embarked 
again, to their great dishonour.’ A suggested march on 
Sanlucar ‘not being hearkened unto,’ St. Leger was so 
ashamed he wished he might never live to see his sovereign 
again, ‘ for his heart was broken.’ Sir Thomas Lowe, writing 
from the Anne Royal, also expressed the opinion that ‘ the 
ereatest part of the sea and land men had neither will nor 
ability.’ 

After an ineffectual cruise in which ‘ they lost heavily by 
casualties, desertions and diseases,’ the West Indian Fleet 
having peacefully gone home while they were looking for it, 
the returning squadron ‘ had not the heart to make a diversion 
against Madeira, although assured it would yield good pillage 
after their ill bargaine at Cadiz,’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRIVATEERS 


Towarops the latter part of her reign, Elizabeth sought to con- 
sole herself for the alienation of Christian Powers by coquetting 
with the Grand Turk, whose navy her enemy, the King of 
Spain, had destroyed at the Battle of Lepanto, and with whose 
dominions, for that, among other reasons, she encouraged her 
subjects to traffic. The result was, as her successor found 
to his cost, to attract Turkish marauders to her own shores. 
Pressed by the Lords of His. Majesty’s Honourable Privy 
Council to contribute towards their own defence, Bristol 
merchants and shipowners replied that * notwithstanding the 
meanness and restraints and many losses lately suffered from 
pirates and shipwreckes . . . they were willing and content 
to supply and furnish £600, payable over two years’; but 
this was deemed insufficient, and the Mayor was ordered to 
deal effectively with them for raising the sum required, or else, 
‘to repair to their Lordships to show cause why ye same is 
not performed.’ Again urged, a further appeal for considera- 
tion was made showing that, whereas London’s Customs 
during the years 1613 to 1615 inclusive amounted to £125,000 
per annum, and Exeter’s to £3,836, Bristol’s average for the 
period was but £3449, a mere few hundreds more than Lyme, 
and this was strengthened by a list of 45 ships and barks which, 
with their cargoes belonging to Bristol merchants, had been 
taken or lost since 1610. Among these, the names of which 
seem to imply that the city was much occupied with the 
cultivation of the domestic virtues, were the following : 


The Affection of Bristol 4otons. Lostin Portugal. 
The True Love of Bristol 60%. 35 5, Genoa. 
The Command of Bristol SO mags sp Gadiz. 

The Pleasure of Bristol SOW 5 », Gibraltar. 
The Bon Esperance of Bristol 40 ,, 530, Catiaries. 
The Love of Bristol 60" 55 4. Gibraltar 
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In 1626 an Algerian pirate landed men within twelve miles 
of Bristol and carried some of the people living on the coast 
into slavery. This was rather too near to be pleasant, and 
the following year the Mayor and commonalty agreed that the 
money collected in Bristol for the Prince Elector Palatine 
should be yearly applied to the redemption of local seamen in 
captivity in Algiers. John Barker, alderman, accordingly paid 
the money to John Leete, ‘a great trader to Algiers,’ and 
‘ divers of the captives came home.’ 

The ransoming of captives, however, is sometimes more of 
an encouragement than a deterrent to outlawry, just as a policy 
of conciliation may be mistaken for weakness and lead to 
tragedy. Turkish pirates seized the Matthew and Sarah, of 
- Bristol, and carried Harry Knight, of the same city, as slave 
to the Emperor of Morocco; another local fund was then 
opened for the redemption of such captives—an attack on the 
pirates’ stronghold being out of the question. 

But foreigners were not the only enemies English shipping 
had to contend with. Some of the most dangerous of the 
pirates were native born, their exploits at the expense of their 
own countrymen in 1617 evoking the following outburst from 
the authorities : 


* Notwithstanding many Proclamations and Leagues of 
Peace and Amitie with all Christian princes, yet such was 
and is the impious, traiterous and bloody mindes of many 
men, having of late yeeres been inured to live insolently 
by the spoyle of others, many Englishmen furnished 
themselves with good shipps and became fierce and 
outrageous pyrates, and incessantly committed robberies, 
spoyles, piracies, murthers and depredations as well upon 
English merchants, but especially upon the Venetians, the 
King being much grieved, made sundry proclamations. 
But all this availed nothing. Divers of them became 
renegades and made their residence in Tunis and other 
parts of the Turkes dominions, exercising all manner 
of despites, and speaking blasfemy against God, their 
king and country, and taught the infidels the knowledge 
and use of navigation to the great hurt of Europe. There 
were some English merchants for private gain used to 
truck and traffique with them.”? 


What with Turkish corsairs—five of them haunted the 
Severn in 1636—’ Biscayners who made the English Channel 
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their own,’ and Dutch ‘capers,’ which took heavy toll of 
shipping, England’s navy and merchant marine were in a 
parlous state in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and dwellers on the coasts of Devon, Cornwall, and the Bristol 
Channel lived in constant dread of enemy sail. For their 
protection, armed cutters, styled ‘ whelps,’ were dispatched 
‘as far as Land’s End and the Scillies, to pursue pirates and 
Turks infesting those parts, so that Newfoundland fishermen 
and those that pass towards Bristol Fair may be unmolested.’ 
But the Bristol Customer wrote as late as 1630 that * despite 
the protection given by the whelps to vessels going to or 
returning from Bristol Fair, many Irish and English barks 
had been taken by the Biscayners.? Two years later, Sir 
Philip Carteret, Governor of Jersey, applied for one of these 
whelps to escort him and his three sons to his post—* for 
the Biscayan pirates are very bold on that coast.’ Only 
three years before, he himself, when going with the Diana 
and Mary as passenger, to Jersey, had been taken prisoner 
off the Isle of Wight by Spaniards out of Dunkirk, so there 
was reason for his circumspection. The * Biscayners’ were 
‘a terror to traders.’ 

Though the war of 1625 proved a failure for this country, 
it served to rouse the British seaman from the lethargy into 
which he had fallen after the Armada, and led to a revival 
of shipbuilding in the West. The Prings were a famous 
Bristol seafaring family. At the instance of Hakluyt, the 
Bristol prebendary and historian, Captain Martin Pring, in 
1603, sailed from Plymouth Sound with the Bristol ships 
Speedwell, of 50 tons, and Discovery, of 20 tons, and left in 
the New World, ‘as a record of his voyage, the names of 
two Bristol merchants in ‘* Mount Aldworth’’ and “** Whitsun 
Bay,’’ they being ‘“‘ large furtherers of the voyage, as well 
with purse as with travail.” ’ 

And in 1626, the same Captain Pine commanded the 
Charles—a Bristol-built frigate of 300 tons, and 30 guns, 
that captured and brought to the city a Spanish “ man-of- 
war’ of 30 or 40 guns, ‘ having on board an English pilot, 
accounted an arch traitor,’ whom Alderman Whitsun, the 
Bristol philanthropist, sent to London to be put to the torture. 
The year 1626 was a lucky one for Bristol privateers, as Willett, 
the local Collector of Customs, exultingly wrote to Secretary 
Nicholas. There was the Hopeful, sent out by the merchants 
about the same time as the Charles ; of her exploits the report 
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sent to the Council was that ‘it had pleased God to bless 
them with a Spanish ship taken at the entrance of the river 
of Lisbon, her lading consisting of 300 chests of sugar, 
Pernambuco wood and Brazilian hides.’ 

Two prizes brought into the port in the following year 
were, perhaps, responsible for the Auri sacra fames then 
being discovered within the Sanctuary, for Edward Alport, 
M.A., ‘ Preacher of God’s word, and Rector of Penarth and 
Lavernock,’ appealed to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, because a French vessel ‘driven within the 
bounds of Penarth’ had been spirited to Bristol by one, 
* Gilbert of Bristol,’ before he had had a chance of putting 
inaclaim. He, therefore, prayed the Lords Commissioners 
for a letter to the Lord Bishop and Mayor of Bristol to call 
upon the Customs to make satisfaction. Whether they did 
So or not is one of those things on which light has yet to be 
thrown. 

The diversity and range of the various industries carried 
on in Bristol during this period may be gathered from 
an extract from the Port Tariff of Wharfage and other Duties 
imposed in 1620. These duties indicate the existence of 
considerable Spanish trade and were apparently the same 
as those levied at the beginning of the century. 


*Ovyles:. the tunne . ; . a/- 
Wynes of all ance. the tunne . : » 3/- 
Currants: “= the tonne . ; . a/- 
Raisins and yess the tonne . ; . If- 
Prunes : the tonne . ‘ . b= 
Wode. ; . the tonne . ‘ Os 
Allom ‘ . the tonne . ; . = Od: 
Saulte ; . the tonne . ‘ ¢ Tada 
Sugar . r  t{he=cnest. 4 ; ee Os 
Annill ‘ tHe GW x : a OMeos 


The list specifies a variety of other articles, such as Soap, 
Wet and Dry Fish, Sumack, Brasil Wood, Campeche Wood, 
Fernandobuck Wood, Spanish Hatwooll, Flax, Hemp, Salt- 
petre and Rosin. 

Rates follow ‘ for the Toneement? s wages for the carrying 
of goods, and pilot’s wages for bringing and conducting in 
and out shipping, and towboats’ allowance and for boatmen 
in 1601.’ After enumeration of various staple commodities, 
these end with: 
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‘ Ballast to be brought the shippes Xd ye tonne 
For all strangers’ goods 6d 
For fardels small, ye fardel IJd.’ 


From the ‘ Wages for ye Pilottes and Botemen,’ it will be 
noticed that the rates are on bases of contract similar to 
those in force at the present day: 


‘ Wages for the Pilotte and botemen 


A shippe under 60 tons — 2/6d. 
rr of 60 tons — 3/ad. 
¥ of roo tons — 6/8d. 
i of 200 tons — I0/- 


Boatmen for their boats from Kingroad to Bristol—IJd. 
a Hungroad to Bristol— Id. 
and the like rate back again. 
More for a oare from Kingroad to Bristol —Xd. 
oe Hungroad to Bristol —Vd. 
and the like back again. 


‘It is ordered and decreed by the Commissioners that 
the three pilottes shall take their turne by one after 
another, and for one to be helpful to the other upon 
payn to forfait XXd. that shall do the contarary. 

‘Item. It is ordered that if any shall hereafter at 
any time undertake or intrude himself to carry in or 
out any ship being no pilotte allowed and sworn and 
not having a license given him by a sworn pilotte shall 
forfeit for every defaulte—XL/-.’° 


There was no such thing as surplus tonnage in the 
seventeeth and eighteenth centuries, and navigation in small 
vessels was too costly and hazardous an adventure to admit 
of passages being made without cargo. Vessels inward and 
homeward bound waited in port for freights as well as for a 
favouring wind, but, nevertheless, provision had to be made 
at times to enable traders to trim their little ships with sand 
or stone from local quarries, or shingle from the shores of the 
Severn sea. 

Early in the seventeenth century, however, the ballast thus 
carted to the town quays began to be supplemented by supplies 
recovered from below water level, when a fairway had to be 
deepened, or a bed in which ships could safely lie aground. 
In 1632, Thomas Smyth, ‘ Receiver General of the Duchy 
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of Cornwall for the King,’ petitioned for a share in the then 
already existing dredging monopoly. An ‘engine, called 
“The Water Plough ”’ for taking away the shelves in the river 
and thereby providing ballast for ships,’ had been invented 
by a Captain Gilbert, and the sole right of its use was held by 
Gilbert and his partner ‘ one Freese.’ ‘* By Act of Parliament 
ballast for ships was to be taken out of the Thames between 
Greenhithe and Richmond, as the Lord Keeper should think 
fit.” According to Smyth, 6d. per ton ballast for colliers and 
tad. per ton ‘for all others’ was the usual price, but, 
‘although he had spent much money, he could do nothing 
by reason of the opposition, and he prayed he might have 
the same sums for his ballast, he paying to the king 1000 
marks per annum,” 

This petition of the Receiver General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall may be regarded as, inter alia, the first instance on 
record of competition in the ballast trade, and in the ‘ Water 
Plough ’ we assuredly have the prototype of the great dredgers 
of to-day. 

The economic exhaustion that followed the close of the 
Spanish war of 1625 led to an enquiry being set up at Bristol 
as to the cause of the depression. Among the reasons 
advanced ‘for the decay of trade and want of coyn’ were: 


The importation of ledd and other merchandises., 
The depredations of Turkes and Pyrates, 

Loss of trade in the outports. 

Wars with France and other kingdoms, 

The importation of Allom. 

The decay of fishing at Newfoundland. 

The extraordinary use and importation of Tobacco.” 


This last showed lack of prescience on the part of the city’s 
commercial leaders, for it was precisely on the extraordinary 
use and importation of tobacco that the fortunes of the 
community were afterwards to depend. 

To add to their troubles, the merchants were threatened 
with another ‘ ymposition’ on wines, and as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer demanded the cash, a deputation of 
importers waited upon the Customers to certify how ‘ the 
Company of Merchants were damnified by paying it.’ ‘ Most 
humblie yielding themselves to his Majesty’s Royall Will and 
Pleasure’ they pointed out that if the duties were insisted 
upon “they would be unable to sell at reasonable rates by 
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reason of the decay of French wynes, and the perishing of 
all sorts of wynes of the growth of the dominions of the 
King of Spayne whereof the quarter part would not yield so 
much as the freight, impost and prisadge.” To their appeal 
an imposing array of well-known Bristol merchants’ names 
was appended; amongst the signatories being: Robert 
Aldridge ; Nathaniel Butcher; Humphrey Hoole; John 
Tomlinson ; Richard Holworthie ; Richard Tonge ; William 
Forde; John Locke; Walter Ellis; Francis Derrick ; 
Francis Creswicke ; Giles Eldridge ; Derrick Popley.® 

It is somewhat characteristic of the times that, of those 
who signed the appeal against the ‘ ymposition’ of the new 
customs duty on wine above referred to, not a few were 
concerned in the obtaining of letters of marque for vessels 
fitted out for the express purpose of preying upon the shipping 
of their own suppliers. Subjoined are particulars of some of 
these vessels for the years 1629 and 1630, with their tonnage, 
their owners, and, where on record, those of the men who 
commanded them. 


BRISTOL LETTERS OF MARQUE. ISSUED 1629/1630 
Master. 
Owners. Vessel. Tonnage. (Where stated.) 


Giles Elbridge Dolphin. 180 tons. Chris, Bertall. 
& others, 


Walter Ellis New Year's 150 ,, 
& others. Gift. 
Pinnace. Sou 35 


Rosemary. 100 4, 
Marygold. OO! a9 
Robert Neason Mary of 


& others. Bristol. TOO-53 
Thomas Wright / Swift. 80 ,, John Wright. 
& others. The ketch. 20°) 3 2 Wms Cox: 
Porcupine. — R. Wright. 
Her pinnace. 40 ,, 
Humphrey Eagle, 120" 455 -<tk. Laylots 
Hooke & Pelican. SO) 15) =) M0. shertian, 
other. Phenix. 200°. 4; — Ph. Sanders; 


| Abraham. 200.55: Je Bushs 
John Hatch eee 160-35 
& others. Her pinnace. 40 .,, 


P 
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Master. 
Owners. Vessel. Tonnage. (Where stated.) 
Nicholas Willingmind., 200 tons. Nicholas 
Strangeways Strangeways. 
& others. 
William Calnery { William & 
& others. John, 10oo.)=Cly,_ +~=9Wm, Calnery. 
Thomas Wilde Fortune. EOOr sys 
& others. Johnathon. 50). 535 
aes 100. =6y,_ ~+Henry Jones. 
Mayflower, Ai ys 
John Moody William & 
& others. John, SOs 
Charles Driver. (Neptune. 120° <y; 
Her pinnace. 80 - ,, 
George. 200: 2350) ReINeson: 
Her pinnace. 40 ,, 
John Locke. Blizabeth- 250 y, 
Francis St. George. 60 ,, John Jones. 
Creswick, 
Thomas Coles Fortune. 150-05; 
& others. Her pinnace. 40 ,, 


John Gaines, St. John 
Baptist. 300 ,, John Gaines, 
Richard Peters. Amity Peters. 120 ,, RB. Peters. 


Gabriel Mary. 100. ~=Cl,,_ ~+=Peter White. 
Sherman. 
John Bennett. Lion 2. 200" 45.0 le bennett: 
tions Whelp, 35 - 5 
J. Gunning. Thunder. SOe ta, 


Thos. Woodson. Charles. 100.)~Cly,_~39L hos. Woodson 
Edward Peters. { Charity. roo 4, ~G. standiast. 


| Pinnace. — 
Thomas Wise. (Falcon. TOO. 45 
Pinnace. AO= <5; 


Privateering varied in intensity as opportunity offered or 
international animosities rose and fell, but world require- 
ments have to be filled, and international exchange of 
commerce is only checked, not killed, by such things as 
piracy and war. 

According to a petition presented by the Merchants 
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Society to the Council, asking for protection against enemy 
cruisers, the Customs Duties paid in Bristol about the middle 
of the seventeenth century on wines, oil and fruits imported 
from Spain, Portugal, and Italy, in exchange for Newfound- 
land fish, amounted to £40,000 a year. Spanish iron, being 
of superior quality, was in demand, especially if a ‘ prize ’ 
seizure, as in the case of the Nuestra Senora de Arantzasu, 
from Guipuzcoa, or, aS sometimes, commandeered after 
arrival in this country. “Twenty tons intended for a new 
vessel building at Portsmouth were seized in 1672 by 
‘ pirates ’ on the way from London. 

Midway between Avonmouth and Bristol, where the Avon 
sweeps round to the ‘ Horse Shoe Bend,’ there is, hidden in a 
belt of secular oak and ash, a spring from which in olden 
times seamen, ‘ stayed’ at Hungroad, took supplies of fresh 
water, duty free. It is the legendary ‘ Holywell of Shire- 
hampton.’ Rising from the floor of an ivy-draped recess in a 
cliff of conglomerate that soars like a bastion above the river 
bank and, overflowing from a tiny reservoir, trickles through 
hemlock and hazel to the turbid tideway, fifty feet below, it 
maintains a constant level even in the driest season. A dell 
for day-dreams ; save to tillers of allotments near, almost 
unknown, shipping waits at Hungroad no longer for a flowing 
tide. 

No part of England has been more richly endowed with 
springs than the West Country. Within a short radius from 
Bristol town were many possessed of remedial properties 
reputed miraculous in days of simple faith. The most famous 
was ‘St. Anne’s in the Wood,’ with its Chapel on the Avon 
bank, a cell of the Abbey of Keynsham, and once the scene 
of many pilgrimages.1° The Chapel is mentioned in early 
Bristol wills and was described by William of Wyrcestre as 
containing four square wax candles of prodigious height and 
thickness, perpetually lit night and day the year round, and 
renewed by the Cordwainer and Weaver Guilds at Pentecost, 
Thirteen other huge candles burned before the statue of 
St. Anne, and the shrine was enriched by the offerings of 
benefactors like the great Duke of Buckingham—a frequent 
visitor there. The Chapel, with its ‘ ships and little ships ’ 
of silver, votive offerings for safe return to port—sSt. Anne 
being patroness of seaports and sailors, and many were the 
foreign as well as English mariners who repaired thither in 
olden times—has disappeared before the exigencies of a 
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materialistic and mercenary age, but the Well that Hugh 
Latimer denounced at St. Thomas’s in 1536 has been restored, 
and the water, its virtues unexpressed by chemical formule, 
is sought by country people as a cure for simple ailments to 
this very day. 

Though its thermal springs never were so famous as those 
of its neighbour Bath, Bristol once cherished hopes of 
rivalling it as a resort for the wealthy valetudinarian and the 
gay. Dowry Square was a centre of fashionable life and the 
balls at the Spa were presided over by a Beau Nash of its 
own, Lord John Poulett in 1629 left his wife ‘ at the Wells at 
Bristol,’ and Robert Cocker, a century later, gave a testimonial 
to the efficacy of the water, as a specific for his rheumatism, 
But, in spite of balls and routs, Bath eclipsed the Bristol 
therme, and to-day, as far as the publie are concerned, the 
wells have disappeared ; 11 a disturbance of the river bed, and 
the economies of a wealthy Corporation having closed the 
wayside fount alike to the pilgrim in search of health and to 
the thirsty passer-by. Bristol might once have been an 
ideal habitat for a disciple of Dr. Sangredo, but its citizens 
have ever been held to prefer beverages more ardent than 
those that flow spontaneous from Nature’s crystal springs. 
Dr. de Puebla noted this in 1498, for, writing to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, he said : 

* The water is not drinkable in England, and, if it were the 
climate would not allow the drinking of it.’ 

So well has this been understood of their rulers that due 
allowance for national taste may be discerned throughout 
the centuries in the prices of assize for ales and wine and 
the following extracts from some hitherto unpublished 
Accounts of St. John’s Vestry for the nine months from March 
to December, 1640, show, not only the Bristol prices of Sack 
and Muscatel during that period, but also that the vestry- 
men’s taste for such liquid refreshment bore much the same 
relation to the amount of the Staff of Life they consumed as 
that which drew upon Falstaff the mock resentment of Prince 
John, 


po Seis 
March g. Ffor a gall. of musceden & 2d. 
bredd and ad. of secke : vd ak 


April 3. Ffor a pint of muscaden & 1d, 
breddi> =% i ; ; 8 





A HOLY WELL AT SHIREHAMPTON 
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GIS, ds 


April 3. Ffora gall. &a pottle of muscaden 
ad. secke 4d. bredd & ad. secke ono 


Moreover ye same date 2 secke . 7 
5H 12> hor acalls Scars. (oc a pmt 
muscaden and 3d. bredd .. ie (0, 


» 16. Ffor a dinner left to pay at ye 
Unicorn (now ‘the Grey- 

hound) ; . I 10 

jp LOR ytiendc shugar ; ; 9 6 

7», 19. Ffor ye kitchinge 6 
Ffor a gall. & a quart of muscaden 


& ad. bredd ; 6:0 
» 20. Ffora pint muscaden & rd, bredd 8 
May 7. Ffor a gall. Allegant, ad. bredd 
& 4d. secke ‘ 5 Oo 
0 4 1B, elt. to epay. any ve Unicorn 


amounting to 2 O10 
».. 124s. Pfor, a) qtart Muserden 6 ad 
bredd ; 6 
Jtine.- 20. = Fiora gall. Muscaden & od. bredd (2) 4 II 
Aug. 4. Fforagall. Muscaden & /d. bredd 4 10 
5 16. Ffora gall. Muscaden & 3d. bredd 4 10 
Sept. 25. Ffor a gall. & a pottle muscaden 
2d. bredd made ye same daie 
&a quart Muscaden . 7 
Novr. 29. Ffora gall. Muscaden & ad. bredd 4 10 
Decr. 25. Ffor a quart Muscaden & 3d. 
bredd 2 
A Ffor a gall. Muscaden & ad. bredd 4. 10 








Suma : on OVS: 


Those who paid this bill saw the commencement of one of 
the most eventful periods of the country’s history, when the 
quarrel between King and Parliament was coming to an issue. 
The battle of Edgehill was fought two years afterwards. 
Bristol sustained two disastrous sieges during the Civil War 
that followed, and for some years more her trade and 
commerce overseas practically came to an end, 

A characteristic descendant of the ill-fated Darnley 
Stuarts, by turns vacillating and autocratic, but more courtly 
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than his father, none will deny that Charles I met death 
with all the former courage and dignity of his ancient race. 
Major-General Harrison and Colonel Hacker were in com- 
mand on that last fatal morning at Whitehall. 

‘ Fearing that his Majesty might resist the execution of his 
sentence and refuse to put his neck on the block, two iron 
rings were fixed in the scaffold at the foot, through which a 
cord might be passed and fastened to his Majesty’s neck to 
pull him by main force to bow to the axe if he refused to 
humiliate himself voluntarily to the fatal blow. 

But ‘it was not necessary to go to that extreme.’!* 


1 Merchant Venturers’ Book of Trade, p. 78. 

2 Stow’s Annals. 892.2.35. 

3 P.S. Dom., December 17, 1627. Latimer, seventeenth century, p. 95. 

4 Merchant Venturers’ Book of Trade, June, 1620. 

5 Ibid. 168. 

6 $.P. Dom., 1632. 229. 447. 

* Merchant Venturers’ Book of Trade. 151. 

® Tbid.. 157: 

® $.P. Dom., 1630. 151-467.. 

10 St. Keyna (c. 490) lived hereabouts before she sought and found a refuge 
at Keynsham. 

11 The short-lived popularity of the Hotwells as a rival of Bath, of whose 
thermal waters those of Clifton may be supposed to be a natural feather, 
dates from June, 1630, when, for a yearly rental of 21/-, Charles I granted 
John Brickshaw a 40 years’ license ‘ to enclose the spring with a wall, dig in 
the rocks for gold, silver and crystals and make baths for such as resort to be 
cured.’ S.P. Dom. 

12 Venetian S.P., 1656. Printed by Barozzi from Sagrado MSS. 403. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MAINLY BRISTOLIANA 


Towarps the end of Charles I’s reign, Don Alonso de 
Cardenas had repeatedly to protest against the pillages of 
Englishmen in the Indies; the Earl of Warwick, the 
Earl of Marlborough, Baron Say, Baron Brooks, and Mr. Pym, 
under protest * for losses received in the Islands of Barbadoes 
at the hands of Spaniards, sending ships of war under 
letters of marque to infest the Indies and prey on peaceful 
merchants, robbing and making prizes of them without just 
cause.’ 

Charles ordered enquiries to be made into such complaints, 
and * gave security that the offences should not be repeated,’ 
but, during Cromwell’s usurpation of power, the predatory 
habits of the English seamen were encouraged rather than 
checked, although Spain was then not only friendly to, but an 
ally of England. The failure of this country to keep any 
semblance of faith with her led, at length, to the outbreak of 
open hostilities. 

Not that war was at all popular here. The growth of marine 
insurance had made the capture of Spanish treasure ships a 
matter of great concern to the London and Bristol merchants, 
“for the economic unity of Europe was such that merchants 
everywhere were interested in their fate and rejoiced at their 
safe arrival, because of the profit they gain thereby.’ 

Two convoys sailed yearly from Sanlucar and Seville for 
the Indies ; one, known as the Flota de Terra Firma, for the 
Spanish Main, Central America, and the Overland Peruvian 
Trade, and the other, the Flota de Nueva Espana, for Mexico. 

The arrival of the ‘ Tierra Firma ’ Fleet with eleven million 
ducats, reported from Sanlucar on December 18, 1630, was 
“more welcome in London than news of plundered galleons 
that only enriched a gang of freebooters.’! 

On the other hand, the authorities individually were more 
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interested in the success of the freebooters than in that of the 
merchants; but, for the collective misdeeds of the Govern- 
ment, some pretext of justification had to be put forward, and 
an expert in naval apologetics wrote the following : 


‘If the Spanish colonies were Spanish territory, 
Philip, by the comity of nations, if not by specific 
treaties, had no right to exclude the subjects of a friendly 
power from trading with them. If not Spanish territory, 
they were (the attacks) legitimate reprisals.’? 


The writer omitted to explain how robbery and murder on the 
high seas were to be interpreted as the acts of a friendly 
Power. 

To lend, however, colour of friendly intention, Cromwell, 
in 1652, asked the Spanish Ambassador whether the King of 
Spain would 


(a) Consent to Free Trade with the West Indies. 

(b) Omit the clause respecting the Inquisition. 

(c) Reduce to an equality the duties on foreign 
merchandise. 

(d) Give English merchants the pre-emption of 
Spanish wools, 


The Ambassador replied that his Master would as soon lose 
both eyes as suffer the interference of any foreign Power, 
on the two first questions, but that, to the others, satisfactory 
adjustments could easily be made. Cromwell had his cue. In 
the following year two expeditions sailed secretly from Eng- 
land to surprise the Plate Fleet, for, argued the Council, 
* since America was not named in the treaties of 1604 and 1630, 
it would be no infraction of them: that the Spaniards had 
committed depredations on English commerce in the West 
Indies,’ and ‘it would help to spread the light of the Gospel 
and cramp Popery in Europe.’? True to type, the zeal of these 
later apostles knew no bounds, when it could be combined 
with robbery. 

In this instance, their reward was small, The first expedi- 
tion returned empty-handed; the second, consisting of 
30 sail and 3000 men failed in their objective, but captured 
Jamaica by mistake ; Penn and Venables, the leaders, being 
committed to the Tower on their return.* 

Philip was then at war with France, but, stirred to indigna- 
tion by the unprovoked attack on Hispaniola, he protested 
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against the ingratitude and injustice of the English Govern- 
ment, comparing it with his own scrupulous adhesion to both 
the letter and the spirit of the treaties. 

His protest being disregarded, he retaliated by ordering the 
ships, merchandise and property of the subjects of the Com- 
monwealth to be seized in every part of his dominions, and his 
Ambassador to return home. The Venetian Secretary a year 
before had not inaptly summed up the position. 


‘ The English,’ he wrote to Sagredo, * are attracted to 
that quarter ’ (the West Indies) ‘ by more than one reason. 
The chief is that of interest—presupposing the enterprise 
to be easy, and the prize great and rich. Another is that 
the Spaniards have always forbidden free trade in those 
parts, and, although it is free and constant for the English 
in all Spain, yet the Protector considers that the State 
which does not admit freedom of trade or conscience, as 
is the case in the West Indies, must be considered 
hostile.”® 


Reflections on Cromwell’s character are not within the 
purpose of the present pages, except perhaps in so far as 
they may serve to show its general features are common with 
those of rebels and revolutionaries of all ages and in all 
places. No sooner had he attained to power than, to the 
crimes of civil war and regicide, he added massacres in Ire- 
land; there he left behind a legacy of hatred for his country 
that contributed not a little to the loss of its American 
colonies—a legacy which demagogues and agitators have 
ever since sought to exploit for their own aggrandisement. 
He took up his abode in the royal palace, where he received 
ambassadors and signed proclamations in regal fashion, so 
that before long ‘ the people considered themselves duped, 
and he became very unpopular.’ Distance proverbially lends 
enchantment, and the softening passage of time, with the 
aid of the artistry of popular writers, has managed to invest 
the trail of devastation this ferocious ruffian left across the 
land with a glamour of something like romance. But, like 
some other tyrants the world has known, the ‘ man of iron ’ 
was of no heroic mould to those around him. *‘ In his apart- 
ment officers of his guard with drawn swords were at the 
doors.’ ‘ They say he never sleeps twice in the same room, 
and frequently changes his bed for fear of some mine.’® 

Paulucci was convinced that ‘ he was preparing the way to 
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proclaim himself King when a favourable opportunity should 
arise.’ But there was a skeleton in the family cupboard, 
When a deputation of six members of Parliament intimated 
to the Protector their desire to render that high office heredi- 
tary in his family, conscious ‘ that none of his sons after his 
death would be capable of directing this great machine,’ 
Cromwell asked them to convey his thanks to the Assembly 
but declined the honour.’ His Spanish and colonial policy 
was a fiasco, but, under his rule, the military prestige of the 
country had something of a revival abroad, and to him, and 
not to Elizabeth, the re-birth of England’s naval power has 
been ascribed, 

As a courageous leader, and in the meteoric brilliance of 
his successes, Admiral Blake may be said to have been 
Cromwell’s counterpart on the seas. Born at Bridgwater, 
Somerset, he came of a family of West Country merchants 
enriched by Spanish trading, and inherited from his father 
a fortune of £8000. Imbued with the spirit of his day, he 
used without scruple his knowledge of Spain and Spanish 
affairs to further his own ends, and what he conceived to be 
his country’s, regardless of those to. whom he owed such 
influence and position as he possessed. His chief success 
was against Von Tromp; he also won distinction in his 
frequent skirmishes at sea with the ships of Spain, but his 
conduct in victory and good fortune showed him to be 
wanting in those higher qualities which are the attributes of 
true greatness. 

At Lisbon his insolence and bad faith disgusted everyone. 
Borosini, writing to the Doge and Senate on August 2, 1650, 
describes the incident, 


* The fleet of the English Parliament, 31 sail, forced 
by storm to enter the Lisbon Channel, appealed for per- 
mission to go higher, as the roadstead was not safe. On 
condition of good behaviour and their not leaving with- 
out the King’s permission, this was granted, and presents 
of refreshments were sent them as a mark of good will 
and esteem. When the storm abated, the squadron 
weighed anchor by night without giving warning, and 
began to stop all vessels bound for Lisbon, including 
3 French, 2 Dutch and 1 English. This exasperated the 
King, who feared for an Indian vessel with two millions 
on board, but she managed to get under the guns of the 
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Castle, though chased and fired on by the English. 
Being thus disappointed, the English Commander 
demanded the surrender of 3 vessels in Rupert’s fleet, 
on the plea that they belonged to the Parliament. The 
King refused, saying that Rupert was not his subject 
and he had promised him protection,’ 


At Cadiz his behaviour did equally little credit to the 
country of his birth. According to an agreement between 
both nations, neither was to approach close to fortifications 
with more than ten vessels at a time, yet Blake was trying 
to force his way in with twenty-three men-of-war. The 
Duke of Medina Celi, ‘ laying aside every punctilio, invited 
him to enter, showed him every possible courtesy, and sent 
him refreshments and compliments with exceedingly friendly 
words.’ Blake’s reply was that he would accept the offer, 
but that he would not lower his flag or salute the fortress. 
‘In spite of this the Duke made preparations for his recep- 
tion and treated him with extraordinary marks of esteem and 
courtesy.’® 

To a man of his calibre civility meant fear, and in the 
plaza mayor of the city he had the insolence to say, in the 
hearing of everyone around, that ‘ with London’s example 
before them all kingdoms would annihilate tyranny.’ Taken 
in conjunction with what he had written from Scotland, that 
‘they must help others to throw off the yoke and consolidate 
their government by establishing republican neighbours,’ it 
showed both Spain and Portugal the kind of friends they had 
to rely upon in the Puritan leaders of the Commonwealth. 

Blake’s other exploits included intercepting a Spanish 
Plate fleet off Cadiz in 1655, when the flagship, taking fire 
during the action and driving ashore, the Viceroy of Lima 
and his family, with many others on board, were drowned. 
Most of the lading of the vessel was lost, but booty was 
secured from another galleon to the value of 2 million pieces 
of eight. Two years later he attacked another Plate fleet 
at Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, where, after entering, he found 
himself becalmed. Under fire from the Castle guns, he 
managed to burn some of the Spanish ships sheltering there, 
but would have been himself wiped out had it not been for 
‘a fortunate change of wind’ which enabled him to escape 
by the skin of his teeth. However, that was the end of him, 
for he died of scurvy on reaching Plymouth Sound. 
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The previous war with Spain had cost England over a 
million sterling, and the resultant taxation was such that by 
1653 

‘there is no doubt that only the dread of the military 
makes the English now submit to burdens, the bare 
mention of which in bygone times would have driven 
them frantic,’® 


The war of 1655, with Spain, left England saddled with 
the legacy of an ever-increasing National Debt, and its close 
in 1660 ushered in yet another period of severe trade depres- 
sion. In the staple clothing trades there was renewed dis- 
tress, and in 1674 complaint was made to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Secretary of State, the ‘ whereas 14 years pre- 
viously 6000 to 8000 pieces a year came from Kendal to 
London, scarcely 300 were then received; of the thousands 
of kerseys and bayes formerly shipped to France not 500 of 
the former and hardly one of the latter were exported, and 
that “* most other goods decreased in proportion.’’’ Various 
expedients were introduced in the attempt to check the 
downward trend, but with disappointing results, To try to 
attract foreign capital special concessions were offered to 
anyone from abroad willing to set up business in this country. 
‘To every foreigner willing to pay 25 crowns they grant 
permission to practice any trade in London,’!° As a Free 
Trade experiment this apparently failed to commend itself 
to the nation, for in 1696 the Council ordered that ‘no 
Stranger or foreigner should presume to open a shop, with 
or without windows,’ on pain of a penalty of £5 for each 
offence. The import of raw materials, however, was 
encouraged, especially that of Spanish wool, which became 
increasingly in demand, although the sale on one occasion of 
244 bags of Segovia wool, by candle, far below their value, 
for the use of the Commonwealth, must have been anything 
but encouraging to shippers or growers. 

To Bristolians generally, and more especially to those familiar 
with the modern expansion of the coal trade in South Wales, 
it may be of interest to know that Bristol was a coal exporting 
port as early as the middle of the seventeenth century. In 
one of the Deposition Books at the Bristol Council House 
the following entry occurs : 


‘On the 24th October 1655, John Osgood of the city 
of Bristol, merchant, 22 years or thereabouts of age, 
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came personally before me, Walter, and declared that 
being at St, Uvall, in Portugal, in the month of August 
1654, an English merchant, one Mr. Abraham Miller, 
asked him to sell for him a certain quantity of coal, 
containing 150 moy?! that had been brought in the ship 
‘King David,’ of Bristol—Mr. John Plym, master— 
and did sell the said coals to one Emanual Pyxcote, a 
merchant there resident a true copy of the sale thereof 
the said Mr, Miller gave the deponent an account of the 
same, 
Walter Deyes maior, Aldworth. 


St. Uvall. a2 August 1654.’ 


‘ Coals of Bristol, that is to say, 150 moy out of the 
ship King David, commander, John Plym. Per order 
of Mr. John Osgood for a/c of the owner of the said 
ship, etc., 


‘For customs rates in at 28% 800 reis the 


moyo . ; : ; ; - 33600 
For boat hyer . ‘ 14.9900 
To porters carrying & accoumpting in the 

warehouse . : 219780 
To making clean of warehouse & warehouse 

room tillsould . : ; ; . 29300 
To brocridge 3 per cent. ‘ ; : $125 
To provisions 24 per cent ; 59625 


To balance hereof satisfied re Mr, John 
Osgood at delivery hereof . j . 1149630 


Per contra: 


One hundred & fifte moyes of coles sould 
unto M/ell pixcote at $500 reis le moy . 222$000 


A true copy of the originall acct delivered to me by the 
said Abraham Miller. John Osgood,’ 


This shipment of coal from England to Portugal in the 
seventeenth century is not an isolated one, but for a similar 
instance of a cargo from Bristol to Spain at so early a period 
we have searched so far in vain. Coal was dug, however, in 
the Bristol district for domestic purposes at least a hundred 
years before then. ‘There is a letter to Sir William Cecil, 
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written in 1566, in which it is stated that: ‘ At Bristoll all 
manner of fewell is good cheap, a mine of sea coal being 
within IIIJ myle of Bristoll’1* and a Petition, undated, but 
which appears to be of the time of James I ‘ was made by 
the Mayor and Commonalty of Bristol to the Privy Council, 
in which it is stated that the poor doe use only to burn Stone 
Coale, alias Sea Coale in their howses, which coale they have 
from Kinges Woode and other places,’+% 

In the Bristol archives two volumes were recently found 
that throw considerable light on the extent of Bristol’s early 
intercourse with the New World. They contain the names 
of some 10,000 men and women, ‘servants to the foreign 
plantations,’ who were, in the short space of twenty-two 
years—from 1654 to 1676—transferred from Bristol to Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Barbadoes, and New England. Very many 
of them were Bristol born and bred, but more were from the 
adjoining and Midland counties, to whom Bristol was merely 
a port of embarcation to the Promised Land. It was the 
discovery of these books that occasioned the publication of 
Miss N. D. Harding’s interesting monograph, Bristol, the 
Birthplace of America. 

In one way or another resourcefulness—let ethnologists 
explain it as they may—has always been a characteristic of 
West of England men, and conceptions of marine enterprises 
not unworthy of the daring of modern engineers have now 
and again in the past fired their imaginations. It was a bold 
thought that inspired Captain John Poyntz in 1668 to write 
from Dartmouth to Samuel Pepys, the celebrated diarist, 
secretary to the Navy Commissioners, offering to build a 
lighthouse and castle on the Goodwins and, in six months’ 
time, to make the sands a firm island above the high-water 
mark. The ‘ only charge to his Majesty being the loan of two 
30-ton vessels, and a supply of iron work, straw and bavins 
at command.’ The terms he asked for were—a grant to him 
and his heirs of the island for ever, and the customs and privi- 
leges of the same, with the right to levy 3d. from each ship 
to maintain the light. Then if he failed to complete the work 
that summer he ‘ would be bound to lose his life.’ Unfor- 
tunately, there is nothing to show that Poyntz made any 
attempt to carry out his scheme ; probably it did not appeal 
to the Navy Commissioners and Underwriters of his day. 
It waits, at all events, development at the hands of the big 
engineer contractors of the future. 
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Less ambitious and more successful was a Bristolian of 
humbler lineage, Thomas Jayne, who built a ‘ water mill to 
grind corn’ upon a lighter at Gib Taylor in June, 1673, 
* which mill went every tide upon the ebb and did grind two 
bushels of flour an hour, but it was pulled to pieces,’ for 
reasons not stated, ‘on St. James’s tide following.” The 
benefits to be derived from harnessing the tides were left for 
later generations to realize. 

An invention, however, that was destined in its later 
developments to confer incalculable benefits on Salvage 
Companies and the world at large was reported in May, 1691. 


‘ There was tryed this week an experience of the new 
engine for diving for wreck, the inventor exposing him- 
self for the first essay. *Tis invented in order to fetch 
up Spanish bullion and coyn that was cast away in 
Scotland after the Spanish invasion, the guns and some 
gould having already been taken up. The figure which 
encloses the diver is the shape of a bell. It is an ex- 
pedient to carry with it barrels of ayre for the diver’s 
better subsistence in the deep.’+4 


Two years after his restoration to the throne of his father, 
Charles II married Catherine of Braganza, thus more cement- 
ing the ancient alliance between the two countries, A 
richly illuminated page in the register of the parish church 
of Portsmouth records the fact that his Majesty Charles II 
was there married to the Most Illustrious Princess Dona 
Catarina, Infanta of Portugal, daughter of the deceased King 
Juan IV, and sister of the present Don Alphonso, King of 
Portugal, on May 22, 1662, by the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Gilbert, Lord Bishop of London. 

The most notable events associated with his reign in 
the public mind to-day are the Great Plague, the Fire of 
London, and the ‘ Pretended Popish Plot of Titus Oates.’ 
This egregious imposter, an unfrocked clergyman of the 
Church of England and son of a Baptist minister, was sent 
by a Dr. Tonge to the Continent as a spy on the Catholic 
seminaries. An introduction to the superiors of the English 
College of Valladolid enabled him to secure admission as a 
student there, but he was expelled at the end of four months 
ob pessimos mores and sent to Bilbao in charge of a workman 
of the College, ‘ Juan de Sandoval, labrador de pan y mancebo 
de el camino,’ whose sworn relation of the journey shows 
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Oates as the rogue he was afterwards proved in this 
country to be. From Bilbao he found his way to St. 
Omer, where he managed to stay long enough for his pur- 
pose—the betrayal of the students when on the mission in 
England. His perjuries, for which Parliament voted him 
£900 a year—a pension he enjoyed for two years—sent thirty- 
five innocent persons to their death. Judge Jeffreys, who 
unmasked his villainy, sentenced him to be whipped from 
Aldgate to Newgate, pilloried five times a year and imprisoned 
for life, but, being liberated by William of Orange, Oates 
revenged himself by concocting his Bloody Assize, or Hell 
let Loose, the source upon which later writers framed the 
popular conception of the Judge’s character. London was 
the scene of his activities, and there, in a Debtors’ Prison, 
although his wife was a niece of Lord Shrewsbury, he died ; 
but his confederate, Bedloe, had many associations with the 
West. This Bedloe, the * infamous informer’ of the his- 
torians of to-day, was so popular among the Bristol citizens 
that on his death in their midst they subscribed £1000 each 
for his wife and child, and wanted to put up a monument 
to him at a cost of another £200—an ornament which the 
city was spared, 

It is remarkable that during the furore roused by the 
Oates ‘ disclosures,’ and in Bristol where sectarianism was, 
perhaps, more rampant than in London itself, a clergyman 
should be found sufficiently untrammelled by prejudice to 
form an independent opinion on so debated a subject, and 
courageous enough to give it public expression. Such, how- 
ever, waS Richard Thompson, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
and like the last Catholic vicar, Edward Powell, rector also 
of St. Thomas’s and of Bedminster and Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, who proclaimed from the pulpit that Henry VIII did 
more harm by robbing the abbey lands than good by his 
Reformation; that Elizabeth was a lewd, infamous woman, 
and Bedloe, a‘ bad man, in many plots and not to be believed.’ 
For this flouting of popular belief he was impeached before 
the House of Commons, but the proceedings fell through 
and he was afterwards installed Dean of Bristol Cathedral. 

Among the names of the Bristol post-Reformation worthies 
whose posthumous generosity has won for them the gratitude 
of their fellow-citizens, none is held in more esteem than that 
of Edward Colston. Born in 1636 of a family associated for 
generations with Bristol’s mercantile and civic history, he 
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received his early education in London and passed most of 
his after life abroad engaged in shipping oil and wines from 
the Peninsula to England. Of a personal connection with 
the place of his birth there is no evidence until 1682, when 
there is a record of the city Chamberlain stating that a loan 
of £1800 at 5 per cent was ‘made to the Corporation by 
Edward Colston, of London, merchant.’ The transaction 
proved unfortunate, for five years later, when only £600 
had been repaid and Colston was pressing for the balance, 
which had to be raised by mortgage, the upshot being that 
Colston sold his Bristol vessels, closed his Bristol office, and 
retired from London to Mortlake, where he died.'® 

Founder of the schools and charities that bear his name, 
admirers have said that his benefactions were inspired by 
reproaches from Spanish friends, who asked what Protes- 
tantism was doing for the poor ; that he never insured a ship 
or lost one, and that a vessel of his was saved from sinking 
by a dolphin obliging enough to insinuate itself into a hole 
in its timbers, but these stories may be only apocryphal. 
Modern research claims to have discovered darker traits of 
character in him—that ‘ his bigotry, even in that age, was 
notorious’; ‘that he never sought’ (in his lifetime) ‘to 
promote education or improve the lot of his fellow-man,’ 
and that ‘ what he left in charitable endowments was of small 
account compared with his vast fortune.’ That may or may 
not be true. But if we are to ‘discount his ** pious and 
immortal memory ’’’ none would wish to deny that his 
bequests brought forth fruit a hundredfold in later days. 
Colston’s brothers lived most of their time abroad. Sir 
Richard Colston, the second eldest, was Consul at Marseilles. 
Thomas, the youngest, returned home to look after his 
father’s Mediterranean business. His name frequently 
occurs in Bristol annals. It is mentioned in Nos. 394 and 
406 of High Court of Admiralty Examinations in connection 
with a division of the proceeds of the sale of the Nostra 
Signiora de Concepcion—a Spanish prize captured by the 
Bristol privateers, Charles and Bristol Merchant—in which 
he owned a share.” 

With the exception of Edward and Thomas, little, if any- 
thing, is known of the Colston brothers, They are scarcely 
mentioned in Bristol annals—even Edward, though a member 
of the Merchants’ Society, very rarely attended a meeting— 
and they appear to have died, as they lived, on the Continent, 
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A Humphrey Colston, Consul at Malaga in 1670, was 
certainly a relative—an uncle, if not one of the brothers. 
He is mentioned in the following letter to Lord Arlington, 
dated January 1, 1669: 


‘I understand that my place of Consul at Malaga is 
disposed of to Humphrey Colston, without reserving 
me even So much as St. Lucar, with which I should have 
been content as something satisfactory to my reputation. 
I wonder that anyone durst speak against me as a Papist 
to your Lordship, and that Colston, who is so by pro- 
fession and has married a Spanish woman in Malaga 
should be mentioned in my place. I shall not do to 
Colston as Sir Francis Bedingfield did to me—inflame 
the merchants, and cause them to petition the King and 
Council for their right to elect.’ 


Lady Bedingfield was a daughter of Mr. Edward Paston of 
Horton Court, Gloucester, a descendant of the writer of the 
Paston letters. 

An interesting sidelight on the later history of Sanlucar. 
Sir Francis Bedingfield, a member of an old and staunch 
Catholic family, and doubtless himself a Catholic, was elected 
Consul at Sanlucar in 1644 ‘in place of R. Wadsworth, by 
the Spanish merchants of London, to assist them in their 
traffique with Spain.’ In the sequel the writer of the above 
letter obtained the appointment to Seville and Sanlucar, and 
that of Humphrey Colston as Consul at Malaga was confirmed. 

During the seventeenth century some 70,000 French and 
Flemish workers settled in England, and the marriage of 
Charles to the Portuguese Infanta brought a fresh influx of 
its own of foreigners, and some revival of trade, especially 
with Portugal and Tangiers. 

Monsieur Jorevin de Rochefort, Treasurer of France, who 
made a tour through England in the reign of Charles II, 
gives in Volume VI of his travels a description of Bristol, 
which he visited in 1670. He ‘ lodged with a Fleming, where 
he was well treated, man and horse, for 2/— a day, living being 
cheap in England, provided little wine was drunk.’ His 
Flemish host had formerly entertained a priest, who said 
Mass secretly, but this had been discovered and forbidden, 
so that a Mass could not be heard in the city, though many 
Catholics, Flemish, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, fre- 
quented the port. In a city still enriched with so many 
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magnificent traces of Catholic worship he might well think 
the circumstance extraordinary. It was not till some alien 
artisans—Flemish brass and spelter workers and cambric 
weavers from France—whose skill could not well be done 
without, refused to come unless granted leave to practise 
their religion, that hole-and-corner liberty was granted for 
Mass to be said in the city again. 

When Richard Cromwell honoured Bristol with his pres- 
ence in July, 1658, we know that the wine for the * noble 
diner’ cost the citizens £146, £28 of which went for a 
butt of sack, and no doubt a fair proportion of the rest for 
‘ Bristol Milk’; but of the three new beverages then making 
a bid for popular taste no mention is made at all. One was 
tea, an advertisement of which in the London Gazette of the 
September following ran as follows : 


‘ That excellent and by all Physitians approved China 
Drink called by the Chinese Toha, by other nations 
Tay, alias Tea, is sold at the Sultaness Head, a Cophee 
House in Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, 
London,’1® 


Though now the national beverage, its non-appearance on 
that festive occasion can be understood, for the ritual of the 
tea-cup is more honoured in its omission than by observance 
at a civic feast. The same may be said of chocolate, though 
this we owe to Spain, and its manufacture has been one of 
the city’s great staple industries for many years. 

Coffee, though now imported from—amongst other places— 
the oldest Spanish colony on the American continent, we 
owe to Arabia Felix, and at the time of the visit referred to 
it was no longer a novelty in England. Samuel Pepys, 
shrewdest of shrewd observers, in February, 1663, paid 
tribute to it in these words : 


‘In Covent Garden tonight, going to fetch my wife, 
I stopped at the great Coffee House there where I never 
was before, where Dryden the poet (I knew at Cam- 
bridge) and all the wits of the town, and Harris the 
player and Mr. Hoole of our College, and had I had time 
then or could at other times it will be good to go thither 
for there I perceive is very witty and pleasant discourse, 
but I could not tarry and as it was late they were all 
ready to go away.’ 
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He was not slow, however, to perceive its virtues as an aid 
to conviviality and a flow of soul, for the uses to which Coffee 
Houses could be put. On the 20th of the next month, after 
mentioning his purchase of a ‘ little sword in Fleet Street for 
23/—’ and a pair of stockings for ‘ another 15/-,’ he has the 
following : 


‘Meeting with Mr. Kirton’s kinsman in Paul’s 
Churchyard, he and I to the coffee house, where I heard 
how there had liked to have been a surprisall of Dublin 
by some discontented protestants.’ 


Corruptio optimi ubique. ... . As at Constantinople, so in 
London. The rendezvous of the merchant, the dandy and 
the wit, in time became conventicles of the dissolute and the 
disgruntled. And, as in London, so in the provinces. For 
this were they suspect, and occasionally by authority closed. 

In the Domestic State Papers for the period can be seen 
how the provinces followed suit. At the April Quarter 
Sessions of 168z—not out of regard for the interests of the 
licensed victuallers amongst its members, nor even from 
Puritan disapproval of the tonic and aromatic virtues of the 
fragrant berry, but from motives of graver import—the Bristol 
Grand Jury urged that ‘ speedy and effective action be taken 
against Conventicles, Papists and Recusants, and presented 
to Sir Richard Hart, Mayor, and the Aldermen and Justices 
of the City, Sir John Knight, Alderman, and Sir Robert 
Atkyn, Recorder, and Alderman, for violent and contumelious 
conduct towards the Mayor and John Row, as a sower of 
dissent, unfit to bear the Sword of Justice.” And then came 
the climax. 


‘We present that John Kimber’s Coffee House and 
Tippling House near the Tolsey has a newly made door 
opposite to St. Ewen’s principal church door, whereby 
divers dissolute and idle persons sit tippling and smoking 
in the Coffee House at the time of Divine Service, with 
derision and contempt looking on those at their devotions 
in the said church, and by their talking, tippling and 
tobacco taking interrupt those at church and greatly 
scandalize them. We present that the said coffee house 
is frequented by many schismatical, seditious and dis- 
solute persons, where they are usually entertained by 
false news and scandalous pamphlets. Whereof we pray 
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that, if it lie in the power of this Court, the said house 
may be suppressed, or that the Court take order that 
no printed, or written news, or pamphlets be suffered 
to be read or published there, except such as approved 
by the Mayor and Aldermen of the ward where the 
house is,’19 


Times have changed, et nosmet cum illis. The Coffee 
House, gua Coffee House and not Restaurant, is a cosmo- 
politan centre where gather not merely writers and politicians, 
but city men, merchants and shippers from beyond the seas, 
while multitudinous ‘ merchandises ’ change hands daily over 
the ambrosial nectar to the tranquil rattle of dominoes and 
the savour of burnt offerings to the goddess Nicotine. 

To be a familiar matutinal customer of a Coffee House is, 
almost, to-day a cachet of civic respectability; native or 
Iberian, Greek or denizen of the Canadian Pacific, you are 
deftly served with sympathetic understanding, while an 
Oriental colour scheme veils subdued decorum, and not even 
the inadvertent eye of youth is distracted by what takes place 
over the way. 
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CHAPTER XX 
ALSO BRISTOLIANA 


ACCORDING to the London County Council’s Survey of 
London, the altar-piece, or reredos, of the Catholic Chapel 
in Whitehall that Sir Christopher Wren designed for the 
King was set up, after the chapel’s demolition, in West- 
minster Abbey, but * that part with the heads of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saviour was not suffered to continue.’ There 
was a Jacobite strain in the Puritan West, and the reredos 
found its way subsequently to Burnham, Somerset, where 
what is left of itis to be seenin the church. ‘ Being very large, 
parts of it were placed elsewhere in the church and parts 
destroyed.’ 

To postulate that James II’s brief reign ended in exile 
because of his irresolution and rashness would be scant 
justice to his memory. In his efforts for the restoration of 
the ancient order of things, the last of the Stuart kings was, 
on the one hand, urged forward by ecclesiastics of greater 
zeal than discretion and, on the other, beset by highly placed 
enemies who dreaded nothing so much as a change that might 
imperil the security of their own position. These fears, the 
birth of his son James Francis Edward Stuart roused to 
open hostility, fostered by aspersions on the boy’s legitimacy. 
Meanwhile the King had already upset the feelings of the 
opposite party in the West. In 1667 he came with his Queen, 
Mary of Modena, to Bristol, where they were received with all 
the loyal manifestations the city ever extended to royalty, and 
entertained ‘at Mr. Lane’s Great House on St. Augustine’s 
Back.’ The visit, however, had seemingly some political 
significance for it was followed by * A Special Commission 
under the Privy Seal, in virtue of which Thomas Day 
was appointed Mayor, in place of Richard Lane, and the 
Sheriffs, six Aldermen, the Town Clerk and eighteen Common 
Councillors were deprived of office,’ and, about the same time, 
the ‘ Papal Nuncio openly came from London to Bristol, and 
dined at the Three Tuns Tavern.’ 
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Under the Commercial Treaty of 1687, ‘ which exempted 
English traders from any new customs, tolls, taxes, subsidies 
or other duties whatsoever,’ England enjoyed a great expan- 
sion of trade with Spain, Charles II was then on the Spanish 
throne and between the two countries there was a closer 
rapprochement than there had been for generations. There 
was a great demand in the Peninsula for textiles, hardware, tin, 
pewter, Newfoundland cod and other English commodities, 
and, in return, there were increased shipments not only 
of the fruits of Spain’s fertile soil and colonies, but also of the 
fine Segovia wool from which was made the ‘ Spanish cloth’ 
that was ‘then the highest product of the English loom.’ 
Moreover, large quantities of Spanish and Portuguese 
bullion, always in great request for its purity, were smuggled 
into this country by the Corufia and Lisbon packets, and, 
though its export was at one period a capital felony, the trade 
was quietly but extensively carried on without interference 
from, and even with the connivance of the port officials right 
through the Succession Wars of the eighteenth century. 

Postal communication with the Peninsula was maintained 
during the war of 1639 with France by the same Falmouth- 
Corufia packets, English-owned ships of the frigate type, the 
two largest of which were the Spanish Alliance and the 
Spanish Expedition, ‘ vessels of considerable burden that 
could not be sailed except at a greater cost than was proper 
in times of peace.’ 

When war broke out with Spain, the Earl of Pembroke 
* prayed the Queen to order the Commissioners for the Post 
Office to hand over, for the use of the Navy, until there was 
opportunity to use them as formerly, the two largest boats 
lately employed between Falmouth and the Groine and then 
laid up at Falmouth’; but the opportunity did not recur, 
and the vessels afterwards plied between London and 
Lisbon. 

_ At the close of the century, though greatly fallen from its 
maritime importance of the days of Sturmey and Canynges, 
Bristol as a port ranked next to London. Her tonnage in 
1670 only amounted to 6000 tons, but the Custom House 
returns of Captain Grenville Collins! in a table of the prin- 
cipal outports that not only indicates their relative burden 
but proves the trend of trade to Westward, show a consider- 
able increase. Bristol is there credited with possessing 165 
ships of an average of 105 tons; while Newcastle has 163, 
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of an average of 73; Liverpool 102, of an average of 85 ; 
Hull 115, of an average of only 60; and Yarmouth 148, of 
an average of 69 tons. 

The outbreak of the Spanish wars brought new opportunt- 
ties for Bristol privateers to emulate the unscrupulous exploits 
of their forefathers. A boom in shipping followed, and the 
demand for letters of marque became such that a London 
printer named Bonny, who started the first Bristol and 
provincial newspaper in 1703, catered for it by printing the 
commissions in blank. Much damage was done by some of 
these privateers along the Spanish Main, and many were the 
prizes brought up the river amid the acclamations of the 
populace. 

The most notable of these expeditions was that of the 
Duke and Duchess in 1708, under Thomas Dover, with 
Captain Woodes Rogers as master mariner and the famous 
Somerset navigator and adventurer, William Dampier, for 
pilot. Its best-remembered achievement, however, was the 
discovery in the island of Juan Fernandez, in the Pacific, of 
Alexander Selkirk, the protagonist of Defoe’s immortal Adven- 
ture of Robinson Crusoe ; the others were commonplaces of 
the sacking and plundering of coastal towns and merchant 
ships for the enrichment of owners even more unprincipled 
than the privateers themselves. Their return to Bristol three - 
years later with their loot was commemorated by the presen- 
tation to the cathedral of a pair of tripod silver candlesticks 
which Thomas Romsey, Town Clerk of Bristol, and one of 
the part owners of the ships, ordered to be made, at a cost 
of £114, and gave ‘ in thanksgiving for much plunder, looting 
of churches, sale of negroes and bloodshed.’ These * votive ’ 
altar candlesticks are the work of a Bristol silversmith out 
of the proceeds of Spanish loot; and at St. Katherine’s 
Church in the Gloucestershire village of Matson are to be 
found two pieces of genuine Spanish church plate, bearing 
the following inscription : 


‘Taken out of a church at the Havannas by the Earl 
of Albermarle, and given to George Augustus Selwyn, 
and by him given to the Church at Matson.”* 


The Earl of Albermarle was leader of the British forces 
which took Cuba in 1762. Selwyn was a cousin of 
George III. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, which ended the war of the 
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Spanish succession, left Gibraltar and Minorca in the pos- 
session of England, In the drawing up of the Peace terms 
a responsible part was taken by Dr. Robinson, then Bishop 
of Bristol, afterwards promoted to the see of London for his 
Services on that occasion ; and the cessation of hostilities was 
celebrated in the Western city with the usual libations and 
something more than usual rejoicing, for the most popular 
feature of the Treaty was the Assiento Clause, under which 
England had the monopoly of supplying 4800 negroes annually 
for thirty years to the Spanish colonies. This particularly 
gratified Bristol shipowners, since it enabled them to augment 
the profits derived from smuggling and plundering in the 
Indies by the legitimate, less risky and equally lucrative 
occupation of finding labour for Central America. The 
readiness with which they adapted themselves to the new 
traffic has been partly accounted for by the experience in 
that precise direction already obtained at home. For as local 
historians relate: ‘ The mayor and aldermen of Bristol had 
made a practice of transporting convicted criminals to the 
American plantations and selling them by way of trade. 
This turning to good account, when any pilferers or petty 
rogues were brought before them they threatened them 
with hanging, and then some officer who attended earnestly 
advised the ignorant, intimidated creatures to beg for trans- 
portation as the only way to save them, and in general their 
advice was followed. Then, without more formality, each 
alderman took one, and sold him for his own benefit.’ 

It is to the credit of Judge Jeffreys that, when in Bristol 
on his Western Circuit, he put a stop to this particular phase 
of the inhuman traffic, as witness the historic ‘ scene’ at the 
Council House. 


‘Sir,’ he said to the Mayor, Sir William Hayman, 
‘you, I mean kidnapper: if it were not for the sword 
which is over your head, I would send you to Newgate, 
you kidnapping knave.’? 


And, ‘ for suffering a boy committed to Bridewell to go 
beyond the sea,’ he fined the Mayor £1000, and ordered the 
six aldermen to find recognisances for £10,000 and sureties of 
£5000 each ‘to appear before the King’s Bench for kidnapping.’ 

As time went on Bristol became the most active centre 
of the Negro Slave Trade in England. In 1755, of the 473 
members of the African Chartered Company, 237 resided in 
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Bristol, 147 belonged to London, and only 87 to Liverpool ; 
while in the first nine years of open trade with Africa, 1688 
to 1697, Bristol merchants shipped 160,950 negroes to the 
sugar plantations. Many details and incidents of these 
voyages are to be found in the files of early Bristol news- 
papers, 

The outward voyage of a Slave Trader was made with a 
cargo of trinkets, beads, hardware, pottery, powder, muskets, 
etc., which were exchanged for slaves off the coast of Calabar. 
These, or the survivors, were sold, on arrival in the Indies, 
at their market value, when a return cargo of sugar, molasses, 
tobacco, and other goods was purchased and shipped for the 
ship’s home port. Upon this traffic, and the ancillary trades 
that grew therefrom—the building and fitting out of vessels, 
and the manufacture of innumerable articles of iron, tin, 
copper, brass, wood and apparel, ‘ a considerable part whereof 
is exported for the buying of negroes ’—Bristol mainly 
depended for its prosperity for more than a hundred years, 
and from its profits were built the fortunes of most of the 
later wealthy families in the West. 

This is substantiated by a petition sent by the Society of 
Merchant Venturers to the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations : 

* The Memorial sheweth that the trade to Africa is of great 
importance to the welfare of this nation and deserving of 
great regard and attention, as it not only takes off great 
quantities of the produce and manufactures of this kingdom, 
as well as of India, but supplies the Islands in the West Indies 
with such slaves as are absolutely necessary to the cultivation 
of the lands there, and without whose labour such lands 
would be of no value,’4 

The Bill of Lading of a Slave cargo described the captives 
as ‘shipped by the grace of God,’ and in its wording the 
general tenor of which survives in the Bill of Lading of 
to-day, ‘ the Captain held his office ‘‘ under God,”’ the vessel 
was “bound under God’s grace,’’ and God was asked to 
send the ship to her destined port in safety.’ 

The merchants clung to the Slave Trade with characteristic 
tenacity. Great was their rejoicing when in 1798 the efforts 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce for its abolition were defeated, 
and not even the enormous sums ultimately paid in compen- 
Sation by the Government quite reconciled them to its 
loss, 
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The genesis of the trade was largely an outcome of the 
world’s increasing demand for sugar, which, from being a 
luxury for kings, had become an article of daily consumption 
and one of the necessaries of life. Originally obtained, 
through Alexandria, from Barbary and the East, it was early 
introduced by both Spain and Portugal to the West Indies 
and Central America, and there can be little doubt that the 
cargoes of the caravels Roberts brought to Bristol in the 
sixteenth century, which were claimed as the * Queen’s 
Sugars,’ contributed not a little towards directing the 
attention of the Bristol merchants to the value of this 
commodity and its potentialities for the expansion of their 
fortunes. 

The earliest reference to sugar refining in England is con- 
tained in an Order of the Privy Council of September 26, 
1615, forbidding Paulo Tymerman, an alien, ‘to erect a 
sugar house, or practice the art of refining sugar.’ Repre- 
sentations from the trade against this edict drew from the 
Council the explanation that 


‘it was never meant to interdict his Majesty’s subjects 
from enterprising to use the same trade, or debar the 
King’s subjects from any lawful course of trade; but 
they may set up and maintain houses for refining sugar 
with the same liberty as any subject useth the same in 
the cities either of London or Bristol.’® 


Proof conclusive that sugar refining was carried on in both 
places prior to the order, as also that home industries were 
then being protected, 

At one time there were twenty sugar refineries in Bristol, 
each of which usually employed about seven men, but with 
the shipping and subsidiary trades the industry provided 
employment for a considerable number of the humbler 
citizens. Evelyn pleasantly recounts his visit to one of them 
in 1654. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘ I first saw the manner of refining 
sugar and casting it into loaves, where we had a collation of 
eges fried in the sugar furnace, together with excellent 
Spanish wine,’ 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Aldworths 
were closely identified with the Bristol Sugar and Wine 
Trade, as is shown by their tornb in St. Peter’s Church, near 
the timber-fronted house in the city known as St. Peter’s 
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Hospital, which once stood in its garden on the river bank. 
On July 11, 1625, this consignment arrived at port : 


Chests, 
Robert Aldworth. 68 | Muscovado (musk scented) 
Sugar ; ; x 270 
5 39 52 Pannellis (Loaf) Sugar . 208 
William Pitt tr Muscovado (musk scented) 


Sugar : : RAT 
ss PN Pannellis (Loaf) Sugar . 27 
Robert Corbert 11 Muscovado (musk scented) 


Sugar ‘ ; reeks: 
” i t Pannellis (Loaf) Sugar . 4. 
596° 


Very animated and picturesque must the Bristol quays 
have been in the palmy days of the refineries, for whole 
flotillas of West Indian traders were frequently in the port 
together, Always under convoy, for mutual protection, they 
arrived in groups not more than a tide or two apart. In 
the first week of July, 1778, in addition to the Admiral Hawk 
from Barcelona and Majorca, the Friends Goodwill from 
Oporto, the William and Ann from Malaga, and the Renown 
from St. Vincent, there came on the 7th the Eagle, Albion, 
Clarendon, Nevis Planter, Petersfield and Million from Jamaica, 
the Mercury from St. Christopher and the Farmer from St. 
Augustine’s. On the 8th the Triton, Bristol, Druid, Sally, 
Hercules, Mary Ann, Ann Gally, Charlotte Packet, Chambers, 
Abigail and Molly arrived, all from Jamaica, with the Lovely 
Sally from Newfoundland. On July 9 the Foord, Nancy 
and Polly turned up from Jamaica and the Campbell from 
Grenada, their cargoes consisting of sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
rum, staves, indigo and other drugs, dye-stuffs and tortoise 
Shell. And in the August following the quays were again 
congested with twelve fresh arrivals in two days from 
Barbadoes, Tortola, Antigua, Tobago, Dominica and St. 
Kitts, 

When a favouring wind had to be taken advantage of, 
astonishingly ‘ quick dispatch’ was given these vessels in 
port, and as astonishing to us in these days of steam were 
some of their passages under sail. The Polly, for instance, 
arrived at Bristol from Jamaica on July 9, 1778, and was 
back again from St. Vincent on August 19 with a cargo of 
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92 hhds, 17 tierces and 1 barrel of sugar, 47 bags of cotton, 
12 hhds of tobacco and 42 puncheons of rum; while, if the 
Bill of Entry is not in error, the Bristol Packet, which arrived 
home from Nevis on August 11, was back again with wine 
and ‘ plumbs’ from Oporto on September 7 following. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century and part of 
the nineteenth the refining of sugar flourished in Bristol, but 
by the middle of the latter loaf sugar had given place to 
crystallized, and in 1872 the Sugar Bounties gave the coup 
de grace to the trade. With the closing down of the last great 
factory in 1881 sugar refining in Bristol was at an end, and 
the picturesque little Spanish vessels with their cargoes of 
molasses and rum came to Avonside no more. 

Glimpses of one-time trade links frequently reappear in 
files rescued from the dust of old counting-houses. In the 
Bolton Letters the daily doings, home and abroad, of for- 
gotten Bristol and London merchants start forth with a 
realism that seems but enhanced by the shadows of inter- 
vening years. There may be those who can trace kinship 
with those owners and captains mentioned therein as trading 
to Madeira between the years 1695 and 1714. The Swift, 
of Bristol, Captain Stevens, Commander, with generals; the 
Mary of Bristol, Captain William Raine, Commander, from 
Terceira; ‘A brigantine of Bristol,’ Captain Tandy, Com- 
mander, in ballast from St. Malo, loading 100 pipes of wine 
for Jamaica; ‘A sloope from Terceira with wheate that 
belongs to Mr. Elton and Raine, of Bristol’; “A ship of 
Bristol,’ Captain Watts, Commander, via Terceira, bound 
for Jamaica; another ‘ship of Bristol’ from Terceira, 
Captain Lightfoote, Commander, with 250 “ moios ’ of wheat, 
to load for the Leeward Islands; and the Hope, a * Pink,’ 
with ‘ 224 qrs. of wheate from Mr. Peter Hill, of Falmouth.’ 

Mr. William Bolton was a Worcester man, and agent for 
Mr. Robert Heysham, of London, but he had many associa- 
tions with Bristol. 


‘Enclosed goe third Vias of the Bills on Captain 
Johnson and Lady Bawdon, and our first on Mr. 
Abraham Elton, merchant in Bristol, payable in the 
house of Mr. Thomas Clarke ’” 


whom he kept posted as to the requirements of the island. 
There was a constant demand for Kersies, Lays, Bays, 
Crapes and Nuns’ Serges, but he asked his principal * not to 
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send butter, cheese, hoopes, haberdashery, and such like 
trash, which Masters of ships bring freight free and sell for 
little or nothing.’ Another request of his was for a * clock 
to stand upon a table, that hath both Houres, Minutes and 
Seconds and Dayes of the Month, that strikes the Quarters 
as well as Houres when it is pulled with a string, and if 
there be any that are made with a Chaine instead of Catts 
Gutt that windes up, no matter whether it is made of Tortoise 
Shell or Olive Woode inlaid, we would have it with what 
curiosities may be.’ 

Political disputes arising from clashes of material interests 
and old religious antipathies again disturbed the superficial 
comity of these commercial relations. Much of England’s 
trans-Atlantic trade was illegal in the eyes of Spain, while 
the measures taken by her to check it were termed in England 
‘ depredations.’ England was carrying on a profitable con- 
traband trade in logwood cut in the swamps of Campeachy 
Bay. 

It was a Bristol ship thus engaged, the Sarah (Richard 
Tarr, owner), that precipitated the two countries into another 
war. Returning from the Indies in 1739, she was stopped 
by a Spanish man-of-war and found to have a * stick of log- 
wood’ on board. The vessel, worth, with her cargo, some 
£9000, was thereupon taken to Habana, flying the Union 
Jack upside down ; 1800 pieces of eight, concealed in a cask, 
were seized, and her cargo was sold for a tenth of its value.® 

The hubbub caused by the incident, and by the captain’s 
story that one of his ears had been cut off by the Spaniards, 
was fanned to a storm of popular indignation by Bristol and 
London merchants, whose vessels had been confiscated, and 
who, ‘ exasperated at the losses sustained in their illicit trade 
with the Spanish American colonies,’ brought pressure upon 
the Government ; the press gangs got busy, and on October 29 
war was declared in Bristol “amid demonstrations of joy.’ 


‘The conflict proved very calamitous to the English 
merchant marine. Spanish privateers hovered near 
every English port, and Bristol was a special sufferer 
from their raids. It was found impossible to prevent 
disasters which were far from being counter-balanced 
by occasional captures of Spanish vessels. The local 
clothing trade suffered a check from which it never 
entirely recovered. In Frome, the Poor Rate was raised 
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to 12/- in the £, and although tooo weavers had been 
driven by starvation to join the army, many workmen 
were destitute of the necessaries of life,’ 


As Walpole had predicted, ringing their bells soon gave 
place to wringing their hands, and when in February, 1740, 
peace was proclaimed, ‘ there was great national thanksgiving, 
and a great quantity of ale was distributed to the populace on 
Brandon Hill.’ 

Smoking, the inhaling and exhaling of the fumes of burn- 
ing herbs, according to archzologists, is of unknown antiquity, 
but the discovery of the soothing and seductive properties 
of tobacco, ‘ that stinking weede soe much abused to God’s 
dishonour,’ is another of the many things for which modern 
civilization is indebted to Spain. 


“When Colombus sent men to explore the interior of 
the island (San Salvador) in November, 1492, they said 
they found natives who carried a lighted brand to kindle 
fire and perfumed themselves with certain herbs they 
burned. A Y-shaped tube, or pipe, the two points of 
which they inserted in their nostrils was called a tobago.’® 


* The first European,’ the writer continues, ‘ who had the 
temerity to imitate this custom was Luis de Torres, a con- 
verted Jew, who sailed with Columbus as interpreter.’ It is 
doubtful whether he would have had the temerity to try it 
in the form in which some Indian tribes of the mainland 
were described by Fray Joseph de Acosto in his Historia 
Natural y Moral de las Indies. As an ointment for deadening 
pain and relieving fatigue, they ground it up with the ground 
ashes of vermin, spiders, scorpions, ‘salamanquesas’ (a 
small species of lizard), vipers and other creepers. And as 
a narcotic for producing convulsions they mixed the above 
with a paste made by crushing similar arachnida alive and 
took it as a beverage. If it was tobacco in this form that 
James objected to, his aversion may be understood. Accord- 
ing to Navarrete, an Irishman from Galway, and an English- 
man whom he named ‘ Tallarte de Lajes’ were shipmates 
with Columbus on his first voyage in the Santa Maria. 
Perhaps through them a description of the above practice 
got known in England, which might account for the Filthy 
Weed being so obnoxious to the King. It is well for later 
Chancellors of the Exchequer that Royal disapproval did not 
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deter liege subjects from its use, for tobacco has since proved 
to be one of the chief sources of national revenue. Par- 
ticularly well has it been for Bristol that its commercial | 
manufacture became centred in the West, for without it 
H.M. Revenue Office in Queen Square would be poorer 
annually by many millions sterling, 

In Bristol’s being identified with the tobacco industry it 
would almost seem as though Nature herself had providen- 
tially taken a hand, for its climate during the greater part of 
the year is more equal and mild than that of other parts of 
the country. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Spanish tobacco was ‘ worth its weight in silver.’ In 1628 
Virginia was sold at 5s. a lb., so an attempt was then made 
to grow it in the West on a commercial scale. Some initial 
success must have attended the experiment for in 1662 the 
Secretary of State wrote to the Sheriff of Gloucestershire : 


‘The King, hearing he has not left town, and con- 
sidering it is now the season for planting Tobacco, 
wishes him to repair at once to his county to put in 
execution the commands given him,’!° 


But the experiment was short-lived. Bristol was the second 
port in the kingdom and the shipping interests were powerful. 
London, earlier in the century, enjoyed the sole right to 
import tobacco into the country, and the farmers of the 
Bristol Customs petitioned the Privy Council in 1639 for a 
share of the trade, alleging that the London monopoly was 
a detriment to the Exchequer, ‘ many ships laden with tobacco 
being carried into Western ports under pretence of damage, 
cargoes being smuggled ashore and duties lost.’ The argu- 
ment carried the day. ‘Their Lordships ordered that 
Tobacco might be landed at Bristol, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
and Southampton, and great stimulus. was this imparted to 
local Customs,’ 

That the home growing of tobacco should meet with 
Opposition is not surprising. Bristol merchants complained 
in 1667 that tobacco was grown throughout Gloucestershire, 
even on the estates of magistrates, and in consequence 340 
soldiers were sent to destroy the plantations, an indication of 
official disapproval, however, that did not at once suffice to 
stop the practice, for, as late as 1692, a certain Dorothy Gray, 
‘ widow of John, late of the city of Bristol in the county of 
Somerset, seedsman, informed the Council that merchants 
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had planted 1300 rods,’ The forfeiture amounted to £15,000. 
Dorothy was disappointed, she only received £20 for her 
trouble, 

The prohibition—of home growing—benefited the ship- 
ping industry, stimulated development of the American 
plantations, and led to Colonial Preference. In July, 1730, it 
was stated that Virginian tobacco came in leaf, but the Spanish 
in ‘rolls, or puddings,’ and that such ‘rolls, or puddings ’ 
were being imported from Virginia. These were accordingly 
declared to be manufactured tobacco, ‘and the Customs 
refused them to be landed.’ 

Once thoroughly established in Bristol the Tobacco Trade 
rapidly began to flourish. In 1666, ‘out of a convoy of 
twenty-three ships that arrived at Bristol nineteen were 
laden with tobacco from Virginia and Barbadoes,’ and, in 
1670, Sir John Knight stated in the House of Commons that 
of the 6000 tons of shipping then belonging to the port, half 
were employed in the importation of tobacco. From that 
year to the present day the Bristol Customs Entries have 
shown an ever-increasing volume of tobacco imports, some 
3000 tons of raw leaf are now unloaded at the city quays per 
annum. And though in 1792 there were eleven registered 
tobacco manufacturers there, and to-day the number of local 
firms similarly engaged may not be more, their employees 
are numbered by the thousand, their factories and bonded 
stores, covering acres of land within the city boundaries, tower 
four square to the skies, and their ramifications are world-wide. 

Bristol has always been noted for its picturesqueness. The 
poet Savage, who loved not its hospitality, thus describes its 
quaintest features : 


‘The key along the old wall with houses on both 
sides and, in the middle, as far as you can see, hundreds 
of ships, their masts and sails as close as they can stand 
by one another; which is the oddest and the most 
Strange sight imaginable.’ 


The city itself he found ‘ very unpleasant, and no civilized 
being in it, only the Collector of Customs.’ Some little 
prejudice on his part may be forgiven, but lack of polish 
among the leading citizens—all the more surprising because 
of the ‘refining influences of the high life and gracious 
company at “* The Baath’’’—drew censure from other 
observers. Defoe tells us that ‘ the merchants, though they 
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traded on such a scale as to be independent of London, and 


were very rich,’ were yet unlike their London contem- 
poraries, inasmuch as : 


‘the latter may be said (as of old of the merchants of 
Tyre) to vie with the princes of the earth ; whereas the 
former, being raised by good fortune, and prizes taken 
in the wars from masters of ships and blunt tars, have 
imbibed the manners of these rough gentlemen so 
Strongly that they transmit it to their descendants, only 
with a little more of the sordid than is generally to be 
found among the British sailors.’ 


Defoe’ was a stranger in their midst, and a ‘ Sunday 
Gentleman ’ to boot, i.e. one immune from arrest for debt on 
the Sabbath, and the first was in itself enough for Bristol to 
hold itself aloof. But Defoe was by no means alone in his 
outspokenness. Of similar critics not a few are to be found. 
Marmaduke Rowden, a Yorkshire merchant who visited the 
city about the same time, to mention but one, delivers himself 
on the subject with equally refreshing candour : 


“In this city are many proper men, but very few 
handsome women, and most of them ill-bred, being 
generally, men and women, very proud, not affable to 
Strangers, but rather much admiring themselves; so 
that an ordinary fellow, who is but a Freeman of Bristol, 
conceits himself to be as grave as a Senator of Rome, 
and very sparing of his hat.’ 


Having regard to Bristol’s then lack of sanitation, the 
unsavouriness of its river, its Poor Laws, prisons and schools, 
its neglected churches and its jarring creeds, the sort of 
impression our civilization must have made upon the foreign 
shipowners and merchants who visited the port may be left 
to the imagination of those who have been familiar with the 
strictures of some of their descendants in more modern times. 


1 For 1701 and 1702, Captain Grenville Collins’ Contemp, Government 
official, Bristol. 

2 The Church Plate of the City of Bristol. Canon M. A. R. Harold Cole, 
M.A. Vol. I, 15. 

3 Bristol Past and Present, Vol. III, Chap. XIV. 112. 

4 Merchant Venturers’ Book of Petitions, O. 62. 

5 S.P. Dom., February, 1616. 

® History of the Sugar Trade in Bristol, I. I. Hall, M.A. 

* Bolton Letters. A. L. Simon, F.R.H.S. 6. 

8 Archives British Honduras. Sir J. A. Burden, F.H.S. 

® Isabel of Castile. W. T. Walsh, F.H.S. 

10 $.P. Dom., May 10, 1662. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE LAST OF THE STUARTS 


WHEN George I ascended the throne, Bristol, true to its 
traditions, celebrated the occasion with loyal effusiveness. 
The City Fathers drank Royal and other toasts in 53 gallons 
of port, 15 gallons of sherry, and 15 of claret, not to mention 
a small assortment of other vintages to the tune of an addi- 
tional £4, what time the humbler citizens warmed themselves 
at a bonfire on Brandon Hill and were regaled with small 
beer. 

There were others in their midst, however, whose loyalty 
had deeper roots, and the ebullitions of the authorities, so 
far from pleasing everybody, provoked counter demon- 
strations in the city. Years before—in 1694—the feelings of 
the adherents of the exiled son of James II had been roused 
by an order for national mourning on the death of his sister, 
Mary, and young Coffin, afterwards, when on his grand tour, 
so uncomplimentary about English roads, wrote from school 
to his father that some ‘ Jacobites had tied crepe on the 
Tyburn gallows with the inscription, ‘‘ I mourn because you 
dyed not here,’’’ and that others of similar sentiments in 
Bristol * caused the bells to be rung out, and went dansing 
through the streets with music playing ‘‘ The King shall 
enjoy his own again,’’ ’} 

The hopes of the Jacobite party were first centred on the 
Duke of Beaufort, and, after his death, on James Butler, the 
second Duke of Ormond and Lord Lieutenant of Somerset. 
But the Government was on the alert. A plan for getting 
possession of the city was discovered and an arsenal of arms 
and ammunition unearthed at Bath. Stanwicke’s, Chud- 
leigh’s, and Pococke’s foot with Windsor’s, Lumley’s, and 
Riche’s horse converged upon the city. ‘ The streets were 
filled with troops and militia; the gates were guarded, and 
a State almost of siege was maintained for months.’ 

Frustration of these attempts, nevertheless, did not suffice 
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to quell the patriotic aspirations of the Stuarts, or to end the 
unrest. In 1716 copies of James’s manifesto were scattered 
about Bristol. On January 10, 1717, a bonfire demonstration 
was held on Brandon Hill. On the same anniversary the year 
following there was a like demonstration in the same place. 
In the month of October a search at Badminton revealed a 
store of cannon, muskets, carbines, matchlocks, powder, 
bandoliers and swords, and, in March, 1719, waggon loads 
of arms and ammunition consigned to Bristol were inter- 
cepted at Holborn and Calne in Wiltshire. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent the Royal exile was every- 
where received as King James III of England and VIII of 
Scotland. ‘At Madrid he made a public entry in the King 
of Spain’s coaches, followed by his guards, and the Spanish 
Gazette gives him the title of King James III.’? 

In Madrid also he enlisted the sympathy and support of 
Cardinal Alberoni, the powerful minister of Philip V, and at 
Cadiz an expedition was got together for the purpose of a 
descent upon Scotland to assist in placing him upon his 
father’s throne. 

Accompanied by the Duke of Ormond and the Duke of 
Liria, ‘son of the Duke of Berwick,’ he went, in May, 1719, 
to Galicia to meet this expeditionary force, but it was dis- 
persed by a storm that raged for days off the North of Spain, 
and, while waiting news of its coming, he filled the time in 
by a visit to the shrine of his patron saint at Santiago. They 
arrived there on June 22, the eve of the feast of St. Margaret 
of Scotland (? St. Albans), in company with ‘ Don Gulielmo 
de Melin, Marques de Rusborough Valon, sent by the King 
to escort them,’ and put up at the Monasterio de San Martin. 

‘On the following morning the Archbishop, Don Luis de 
Salcedo, made a formal call upon the King and upon the 
Duke of Ormond, and, in the afternoon, six of the Chapter, 
the Professor of Divinity, Dr. Andres de Espino; Canon 
Antonio Senlle, the Canon Lectoral ; Joseph Bermudez, D.D. ; 
Canon Joseph Benito Posse, D.D.; Canon Juan de Riano 
and Canon Magistral Lorenzo Moscoso, D,.D., did the same. 
The two oldest members of the Chapter should have gone, 
instead of one only, but the next excused themselves and 
others refused because they were not asked first—at which 
those who went were not sorry, for they wanted to go. Bow- 
ing three times, they approached the King, but his most 
Christian and Catholic Majesty would not suffer them to 
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kiss his hand, thinking it ill became him to receive such a 
mark of deference from ecclesiastics. The address of the 
Professor of Divinity was in Latin, since the King under- 
stood Spanish little or not at all; but the welcome in Latin 
did not please him and he would have preferred it in Spanish, 
‘knowing that an Ambassador should be heard in his own 
tongue.’ After the speech was over, however, ‘Canon Senlle 
and three others who had been in Rome, conversed with the 
King in Italian, at which he was greatly pleased, for he 
knew that language well, and so the interview ended very 
pleasantly.’® 

On Saturday, the 24th, a deputation of four of the same 
members of the Chapter paid a visit to the Duke of Ormond 
as a Grandee of England, ‘ though before the prevarication 
of Henry VIII he was not so in Ireland.” On the Sunday 
the Archbishop dined with the King, as did also Don 
Fernando Bustillo, Kt. of Calatrava, ‘then on leave from 
Flanders, and staying at Pontevedra.’ Monday and Tuesday 
were given up to viewing the cathedral and its treasures, the 
palace, hospitals and other sights of the city, and on Thurs- 
day, the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, High Mass for the suc- 
cess of the Stuart cause was sung by the Archbishop in the 
presence of the King and his suite, Cardinals de la Huerta 
and de Mella Varela, the Dean and Chapter, and a vast 
throng of the leading inhabitants of Santiago. The music 
was specially composed for the occasion by the Maestro de 
la Capilla, and the procession from the cathedral was greeted 
with a display of fireworks, James stayed at Santiago till 
July 5, and before his departure a gold medal containing a 
portion of a relic of St. James, and bearing the inscription 
‘Et protegat te nomen Dei Jacob’ was presented to him on 
behalf of the Cathedral Chapter. 

But not all the sympathy and aid of Spain sufficed, it seems, 
to placate Destiny. Charles de la Faye, in June, reported 
from Blacksod, Co. Mayo, the passing northward of two 
Spanish ships, * one of 60 guns and 400 men, and another of 
40 guns, both steering the same course. The vessels were 
under the command of Lord Tullibardine, with whom were 
Lord George Murray, the McDougal of Lorne, Mackenzie 
of Avoch, McIntosh with some of the Seaforths, the Earl 
Marischal, Sir John MacKenzie of Coul, and Campbell of 
Glenderule. With him also were the redoubtable Rob Roy 
McGregor and the Camerons of Lochiel, immortalized in 
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the Homeric pages of Sir Walter Scott. Thirty Spaniards 
suarded the baggage, but their main body held the right ; 
in all some thousand to twelve hundred men. Their heroism 
was in vain. Troops were rushed up under Lieut.-Col. 
Whiteman to cut them off from Inverness, and the Rising 
ended in the swift tragedy of Glenshiel. Overwhelmed by 
forces far superior in number and equipment, ‘Rob Roy was 
ordered to set fire to the magazine and provisions, and 
Tullibardine of necessity forced to grant liberty to the 
Spaniards to surrender and make terms for their safety.’ 4 
Had Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, not declared for King 
George and his clan deserted with 200 from Lord Huntley, 
the Rising might well have had a very different end. 
Punitive measures against Spain were by this time in 
being, and twelve battalions with twelve squadrons were 
sent to the coast of Bayonne ‘ to attack the forts on the River 
Bidesoa and burn the ships at the Passage.’ Another 
squadron appeared off Galicia; landing parties took the 
Vigo defences by storm, plundered Pontevedra, Marin, and 
other small towns, and caused consternation in Compostela 
and Santiago. The alarm was of short duration ; after setting 
fire to a number of buildings and taking away some bronze 
cannon and whatever else they could lay their hands on, 
the enemy retired, owing, the Spanish chronicler says, to 
* want of cohesion in the troops and grave symptoms of insub- 
ordination, two hundred Scots having mutinied in Pon- 
tevedra and a number of English deserted at Caldas.’ 
Defections of troops in foreign warfare frequently imply 
desertion to the opposite side. The Caldas men, in such 
case, would meet fellow-countrymen already in the service 
of Spain. Spain and France were the objective of those 
adherents of the proscribed religion at home who managed 
to elude the “ Customers’ and reach the Continent. Many of 
these “ Wild Geese’ were scions of recusant families reduced 
to penury by penal laws, and those able to bear arms usually 
enlisted in the country of their adoption, rising to rank and 
fortune under a foreign flag, or finding an early grave in 
foreign soil. Their descendants, the Hennesseys and 
MacMahons of France ; the O’Donnells, Gordons, Comyns, 
and FitzJameses of Spain, foreign of speech but not unmind- 
ful of their origin, own allegiance only to the country that 
gave their fathers freedom and a home. But, there is scarce 
a Campo Santo in France, Italy or the Peninsula where the 
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memory of some British exile does not linger to recall hos- 
pitality generously given in days that have happily passed 
away. In the Franciscan Convent of Valladolid, by royal 
command, lie the remains of Red Hugh O’Donnell, one of 
the noblest figures that illumine the pages of Irish history, 
whose career until the fatal day of Kinsale was one of almost 
unbroken victory. Seeking Spain’s help for his country, he 
fell ill at Simancas, and there died.5 The parish church of 
Sanlucar contains English tombs of later date. Thomas 
Wadding and his wife, Mary Astley, benefactors to the 
church, are buried there, as is also Henry Stonor, son of 
Thomas Stonor and Mary Biddulph, his wife, ‘ ex clarissima 
Stonorum stirpe; Domus in Oxonie comitatu ... qui 
obdormivit in Domino, 21 Martii, 17 92, xtatis 51.’° 

Three regiments of Irish served under the Spanish flag 
more than a hundred years—the Hibernians, the Irlandas, 
and the Ultonians of Belfast. During the early part of that 
period there were, in addition, two junior battalions, the 
Limericks and Waterfords, but these were afterwards incor- 
porated with the others. They fought with distinction in 
Italy, Lombardy, North Africa, Portugal, Florida, the West 
Indies and the River Plate, as well as in Spain. Time after 
time cut up on the battlefield, as at Campo Santo in the 
Papal States, where the Ultonians lost 50 per cent of their 
Strength, they, as often, filled up their ranks from home, 
until, after many years, the number of recruits dwindling 
as the penal laws relaxed, they were finally obliged to fall 
back upon local levies. They helped in the siege of Gibraltar 
and the recapture of Port Mahon from General Murray 
when Spain joined France in the support of America in the 
War of Independence, and when Wellington came with his 
Redcoats to the aid of Ferdinand, those that remained of 
these Jacobite regiments helped to drive the French from 
Spain.” A quaint and pleasing story attaches to the siege 
of Salamanca. Monsignor Curtis, the then Rector of the 
‘College of the Noble Irish’ in that city, through having 
been of service to the English troops, got on very friendly 
terms with the Duke, who, to show his gratitude, offered him 
after the war the first well-endowed Anglican bishopric 
that fell vacant. He was much hurt when his offer was 
declined, but supported, nevertheless, Mgr Curtis’s appoint- 
ment to the Archbishopric of Armagh, 

The little Somerset town of Wellington and the Douro of 
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Spain gave General Wellesley the titles by which his family 
have since been known, and many were the officers and men 
of the West Country who helped him to climb the pinnacles 
of Fame. Their names are written in family histories and 
graven on church walls; those of others whose acts equal 
of valour were unnoticed and unpenned, are forgotten, or 
never known. 

The last frayed threads of an episode of that great campaign, 
though but of little import, still connect the city of Bristol 
with South Portugal and Spain. When Wellington was 
hemmed in by Massena, a certain Bristol sergeant of foot, 
young, good-looking, and of smart appearance, went for his 
C.O. on errands to a convent in the outskirts of atown, He 
met a novice there and it chanced they fell in love. She 
obtained release from her superiors; they were duly and 
legally married, and the convent-reared girl followed the 
English army through Spain to Waterloo ‘ passing days and 
nights of terror on the battle-field, sometimes pillowed on 
the dead.’ After the war they came to Bristol and settled, 
and here in due time their daughter, the child born during 
the campaign, married a translator and interpreter of foreign 
languages, a man of culture and a skilled player of many 
instruments, the reputed owner of wealth and estates in 
Spain. His child, who knew him only by the name he chose 
to assume, still lives, but her father’s real identity is unknown. 

Bristol’s trade vicissitudes during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century aptly illustrate the changes which a 
few years of prudent, or ill, administration may bring about 
in the history of a township, or nation. According to 
Wreford’s Curiosities of Bristol, the receipts for one year’s 
wharfage—a duty on exports and imports—was, in 1745, 
£980. This, in 1775, had become £2000, and, from 1750 
to 1757, the average nett receipts from the Bristol Customs 
were £155,189, while those of Liverpool during the same 
period were only £51,136. The state of commerce is also a 
valuable index to the political relations between countries. 
In 1788 considerable quantities of Bilbao iron bars, besides 
Segovia wool, and wine, nuts, and fruit from the South, 
were imported into Bristol; the following year, nearly all 
arrivals from the Peninsula came from Portuguese ports. 
Apparently the iron trade fell away for the time altogether, 
but in the last three months of 1791, the following Spanish 
vessels were discharging at the city quays : 
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From Bilbao, chiefly with wool: the San Juan, San Sil- 
vestre y Animas, Nuestra Sefora de la Concepcion, Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Dolores, San Juan Bauptista, San Vicente 
Martyr, Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, and Union with sugar. 
From Santander: the Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion y 
Josef also with wool, and from Malaga: the Nuestra Senora 
de la Misericordia and San Juan Nepomeceno with wool and 
olive oil. They loaded homewards, woollens, linens, earthen- 
ware, glass bottles, tobacco pipes, bellows, and looking- 
glasses ; for the manufacture of which the town was celebrated. 
Particulars of these and numerous other clearances are given 
in the Custom House Returns published, by authority, by 
Sam Worrall. It was a period when the balance of trade 
with the Peninsula was much more favourable to this country 
than it has been since, as is shown by the published returns 
of Exports and Imports, but it was not of long duration. 
Before the end of the century, it began to decline, and about 
the same time, Bristol’s trade with the West Indies, which, 
combined with privateering, had long been the mainstay of 
the port, rapidly fellaway. In 1795, out of a fleet of 144 West 
Indian merchantmen, convoyed by the Navy of this country, 
17 only of them were for the port of Bristol, and in 1796, 
out of a fleet of 100 sail from Jamaica only 7 belonged to 
Bristol ; a circumstance the more surprising because of the 
ereat part the local merchants continued to take in the 
supplying of slaves to the plantations. 

Port dues are an easy and certain, as well as necessary, 
source of revenue, but, like every other form of taxation, if 
carried to excess, they cease to be productive and end in 
turning assets into liabilities. 

In 1765 the number of vessels cleared inwards was 2353; 
and the receipts at Customs £195,000, but twenty years 
later, while those of Bristol had risen to £334,909, those of 
Liverpool had soared from insignificance to £648,684. The 
reason for this phenomenal advance of Mersey-side was, 
partly the migration of weavers and clothiers to the industrial 
North, but very largely the Port Dues which the Bristol 
Corporation, autocratic, exclusive, fearful of change and 
suspicious of the stranger within their gates, imagined they 
could continue indefinitely to exact with economic impunity. 
They failed, when trouble overtook them, to see that they 
had been weighed in the balance and that the handwriting 
was not on the Wall but in their Port Tariffs. Then, like 
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some other high authorities of later times, they sought to 
relieve themselves of a burden by adding to it. 
Latimer gives instances of their short-sighted rapacity : 


‘In 1818 a consignment of 4oo flasks of quicksilver 
was sent from Cadiz to Bristol for a Liverpool con- 
signee. The Dock Dues were £15, the Town Dues, 
£14 11 4, the Wharfage, £3 14 9; a total of £33 6 1. 
In vain did the consignee complain that the total Dues 
at Liverpool would have been only £10 8 4. The 
reply of the authorities was that it was not in their 
power to make any deduction.’® 


Another example of their fatuity is revealed in a com- 
parison of Dock Dues made by the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce 100 years ago. Upon Indigo, exclusively used by 
the West of England clothiers, the charges were : 


For 5 ton lots: In Bristol . £52 0-0 
m os In London . : BOs. 0 
On 200 bales of Silk Bristol . 345.0 0 
- os London . WR cy eao esto: 


Warm protests appeared in the local papers, and some 
concessions were granted by the Mandarins of 1834, but, 
as the commodities affected produced but little revenue, they 
were regarded as “ illusory,’ for the Bristol Dues still exceeded 
those of Liverpool by: 


50% on Sugar. 
70% on Tobacco. 
150% on Wines. 
200% on foreign Spirits. 
t100% on Wool. 


Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century a 
succession of misadventures and mistakes marred Bristol’s 
efforts to develop trade and recover her lost commercial 
position. Attempts to revive her shipping, noteworthy, and 
even at the outset successful, as they were, failed. It was not 
that her mariners were wanting in daring or skill, nor that her 
shipbuilders had forgotten their proverbial craftsmanship. 
Both were worthy of their lineage. In 1837 there was turned 
out of Patterson’s famous Yard, the Paddle Steamer Great 
Western, one of the first to cross the Atlantic under her own 
power. In 1856, after a number of successful voyages, she 
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was sold to shipbreakers. Close upon her heels, in 1843, 
the Great Britain followed; an iron vessel of 1000 iiplaey oye" 
also from Brunel’s plans; the first ship ever driven by a 
Screw propeller. Her initial success made her the model for 
the shipbuilders of the world to copy, but Bristol’s ill-luck 
continued. She ran aground three years after she was 
launched. Refloated and repaired in 1874, she was converted 
to sail, and Liverpool became the great transatlantic terminus 
of the country. 

The River Avon is Bristol’s highway to the sea, and 
through the centuries many have been the attempts to improve 
it for navigation. Until modern times these were confined 
to its upper reaches, road communication between the city 
and Bath being slow and unsafe. As early as 1276 orders were 
given for its widening, and during the reign of Edward III 
an act of Parliament was passed to remove obstructions 
to navigation in ‘la ryvere appelle Avene par entre la cite de 
Bath et la ville de Bristul par laquelle vitailles as ditz 
communes en craers et batailles poent estre ameynez,’ 

Some improvements were attempted, by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament, in the reign of Queen Anne, but conditions 
remained practically unchanged until the nineteenth century, 
when the City’s most monumental blunder was her refusal, 
in the late seventies, to dockize it, largely on economic 
grounds, Between the mud flats near the mouth of the Avon 
are Stretches of water where half a mercantile marine could 
lie in safety, and meadows that offer quay-room aS extensive 
as any on Mersey-side. But the capital estimated to be 
required, inclusive of sewage disposal and low-water pier, 
was between three and four millions sterling, 

Bristol ever had a fatal gift of mental inertia which she 
rarely shook off till opportunity had passed by. The star of 
her rival was in the ascendant, the argumenta ad crumenam 
prevailed, and Bristol was left to build her outer docks and 
permanently dredge her tidal tribute to the Goddess Cloacina. 
The fatal decision, however, taken, the City bent to its 
gigantic task, and, if money can command success, none has 
been spared in their equipment. Those at Portishead, at the 
south entrance with 12 acres of water area, and 2800 feet of 
quayage, now obsolescent, were opened in 1871. Six years 
later, the Avonmouth old dock was opened, and to this have 
since been added the Royal Edward Dock, and the East 
Extension. The latter inaugurated by the Prince of Wales 
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as recently as 1928; the whole forming an estate equalled in 
size by few, and in equipment excelled by none in the king- 
dom, When it is remembered that with all their plethora of 
elevators, cranes, conveyors, transit-sheds, granaries, cold 
stores, and bonded warehouses, these docks are supplementary 
to, and the complement of, the historic inner harbour, with 
its 83 acres of water surface and 15,000 linear feet of walls, 
that render the centre of the City picturesque with shipping, 
it must be admitted that the Bristol of to-day is doing its 
utmost to remedy the commercial short-sightedness of the 
past. As an import centre, Bristol has a place among the 
great ports of the kingdom, but to justify the financial 
expenditure on its docks one essential is still lacking—its 
former export trade. And export trade is precisely what 
England herself is just discovering that she has all but 
surrendered to doctrinaires. 

In the heart of the City of Bristol, at the junction of Corn 
Street with Broad Street—now the site of the unpretentious 
Council House—there formerly stood the church of St, 
Ewen, a small but venerable edifice whose archives, inter- 
woven with those of All Saints’ and Christ Church hard by, 
throw much interesting light on the life and history of the 
town in medieval days. The date of the building of the 
first church upon the site is unknown, but, about 1138-1160 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, gave the church of St. Auden to 
the priest Turstin, or Thurston, in alms. This gift was 
confirmed by * Theobald, by the Grace of God Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Primate of the English,’ in a privilege 
enjoining that he should hold it with its appurtenances 
freely, quietly and well, and interdicting anyone from dis- 
turbing it or diminishing its goods canonically possessed 
under pain of anathema until he should have made worthy 
Satisfaction.° 

This deed, known as ‘ The Curse of St. Ewen’s,’ is the 
oldest document in the Archives of Christ Church cum 
St. Ewen. It is a well-preserved strip of vellum, measuring 
about seven inches by three inches; in wording, dignified 
and restrained in comparison with some other medizval 
comminations, and it would appear not to have been entirely 
written in vain, 

There was at one time a project for converting St. Ewen’s 
into a Public Library, but, this falling through, the south 
aisle of the church was destroyed to make room for an 
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extension of the Council House. The remamder continued 
to be used for Divine Worship until 1788, when the living, 
then void, was merged into that of Christ Church, opposite, 
an Act legalizing this and the demolition of St. Ewen’s having 
been obtained. Three years later, the Mayor announced 
that possession had been taken on behalf of the Corporation ; 
the vaults and graves were arched over, and in 1820 the 
fabric finally disappeared. 

Post hoc may not be propter hoc yet the dates are worth 
noting. They synchronize with the total decay of the City’s 
trade and commerce, and her loss in the nineteenth century 
of her once proud position as a leading shipping port of the 
kingdom, But, to the tax-burdened Bristolian of to-day, 
especially to the superstitiously inclined, there is comfort 
in the thought that if the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
their children to the third and fourth generation, the time of 
the City’s emancipation cannot now be far away. One 
hundred years and ten have left their lustral trace upon the 
Council House and the City Fathers since St. Ewen’s 
Sanctuary disappeared from view within the enclosure of 
their grimy walls. Jam satis fecerunt! New municipal 
buildings are to rise in College Green ! 

With all her modernism, and aspirations for self-develop- 
ment, Bristol still lives in the past, and it is strangely 
reminiscent of bygone days to find, in the current * Table of 
Dues and Rates of the Port of Bristol,’ ‘ Orchilla’ quoted in 
company with woad, cochineal, and other rare commodities. 
What other port in England to-day can quote such delicious 
rates for Mother-of-Pearl, Ant Eggs, or Ivory by the cwt., 
or Pepper, Alizarine, or Amber by the ton ? 

Over the Table of Dues of the City and Port of Bristol, 
yet lingers the afterglow of the Thousand and One Nights of 
Arabia. 

1 John Coffin to his father, Richard. MSS. of Richard Pine Coffin of Porth- 
ledge, North Devon. Hist. MSS. Com. 

* Polworth MSS., C. Whitworth to Lord Polworth, April 4, 1719. Hist. 
MSS. Com., Vol. II. 

8 Historia de la Santa A. M. Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela. Lopez 
Ferreiro. Vol. X. Appendix I, p. 4. (See Appendix XIII.) : 

4 Finlay MSS. January 15,1719. Hist. MSS. Com., Vol. V. Also Life of 
James Radcliff, Third Earl of Derwentwater. Major F. J. Skeets. 

® Notes and Gleanings, The Albanian, June, 1g1t. 

§ Historia de Sanlucar. 

* Royal United Service Institute, Vol. LXIII, No. 450. May, 1918. 


8 Latimer’s Annals, nineteenth century. 
® Archives of St. Ewen’s, by courtesy of Canon R, Thorold Cole. Appendix. 


CHAPTER XXII 
BY WAY OF CONTRAST 


WHATEVER of place and prestige modern Bristol may be 
thought to have lost among the other marts of the world, she 
is at least keeping pace with these in dimensional expansion. 
Twenty acres encircled by wall and river held the early 
township ; to-day, her public buildings, parks, and well- 
built streets and roads cover twenty thousand acres, and her 
population—that once numbered anything between five and 
ten thousand souls—Ballivi and Mayor included—is now 
over four hundred thousand. 

In modernity, she has progressed, as all the world has 
progressed, Where pack horses plodded and sleds were 
dragged over cobbled ways, motor traffic fills the air with 
fumes, and above church towers that are the only remaining 
landmark of the Normano-Plantagenet town one daily hears 
the diapason of giant aircraft in the clouds—Like Rome, 
Bristol stood years ago, on seven hills ; now thrice seven are 
enclosed within her periphery. A royal Chase, manors 
named in Domesday, and immemorial glades and dells—the 
limit, within memory, of lovers’ Sunday strollings—tie 
buried beneath bricks and mortar ; and, except from Clifton, 
whence the far-flung slopes of Dundry and Maes Knoll 
meet the eye with green, the horizon is serrated by roofs 
and hazy with the smoke of chimneys. 

In the City docks, where groves of masts and spars once 
clustered, a steamer or two may be seen tranquilly dis- 
charging what would then have taken argosies to bring ; but 
what changes have not these locks seen within a bare century 
of time! A hundred years ago Bristol-owned vessels were in 
shape and rig little different from those of Canynges and 
Aldworth, and, in size, even smaller ; for few, if any, were 
over 200 tons. The quays were drowsy with Cuban sugar 
consigned to firms with such still familiar names as Chamber- 
lain, Wedmore, Stook, Fedden, and Beloe, and ever and anon, 
towards Christmas time, fragrant with the aroma of the St. 
Michael oranges, shipped under the egis of the Chevalier 
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B. de Mascarenhas, of the newly created Portuguese Con- 
sulate, who came to Bristol early in the century and was 
associated with the City for forty years. After his day, 
the ways of commerce gradually changed and the old gave 
place to the new. Wool imports deserted the Avon for the 
Thames ; oranges from the more extensive groves of Southern 
Spain supplanted the golden produce of the Portuguese 
Hesperides ; iron and pit-props from Biscay and Asturias 
with coal from the Rhondda Valleys raised mushroom towns 
in the Bristol Channel to fortune, but Bristol’s export trade 
to the Peninsula dwindled year by year. Other nations 
entered into competition with England for the carrying trade 
of the world and, by the nineties, the Union Jack itself had 
all but disappeared from the ports of the Iberian littoral. 
During the War of 1914-1918, something like a fusion of 
the ancient and modern was witnessed at these Bristol Docks ; 
foreign sailing schooners and barques of quainter rig dis- 
charging side by side with converted steam ships of all 
descriptions, ocean tramps with guns mounted on their after 
decks, and craft whose purpose and appearance were a mystery. 
And here it may be said that Portugal’s intervention in that 
Homeric struggle has scarcely received the recognition it 
deserves. Her national existence was not at stake; her 
interests might well have been thought to have lain in 
neutrality, yet she threw her lot in with that of her old ally. 
The assistance she gave in Africa and on the battle-fields of 
Europe has been mentioned in dispatches, but what it meant 
to France and England to have her Atlantic seaboard, Madeira, 
Cape Verde and the Azores, open for the refuge and refitting 
of their navies and merchant marine has never been told. 
Nor was this all; she sent to England’s assistance vessels 
from her own small fleet, with wines for our hospitals at home 
and the Royal Army Medical Corps in France. Worthy of the 
best maritime traditions of their country were their masters 
and crews. Eight times during the war the steamer Luzo of 
619 tons gross register, Affonso A. de Miranda Lemos, 
Master, made the double trip, Lisbon to Bristol and back, 
with her valuable cargoes, unscathed. Equal in honour were 
the little sailing vessels that brought the semblance of other 
days to the darkened City quays. Their names are worthy of 
rescue from the dusty oblivion of Custom House and Con- 
sular protocols. They were the Humberto, the Belem, the 
Elvira, the Constanzia, the Corrina, the Atlantico, the Douro, 
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the Adelaide II, the Maria, the Luiza, the Dona Roza, the 
Algarve, Their achievements were not unworthy of Vasco da 
Gama, De Cunha, Cabral, or the picked captains of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, for, before making the shelter of the 
Bristol river, they had tacked, some of them, half-way across 
the Atlantic, and they had to tack again, no one knew how far, 
or how long, before reaching home. One of them, the little 
Douro of Oporto, Sr. Joso Simones Paiao, Master, never 
did reach home again. She cleared on October 19, 1918, 
from Bristol to Swansea, to load for Savannah, but was lost 
at night in a storm off Tenby, with all hands. Skilled 
mariners her crew; gentlemen all from Captain to cabin boy, 
they were an honour to the noble calling of the sea, 

Spain’s war-time contribution to the port was, if far 
greater in tonnage, proportionately, much less. Twenty-two of 
her merchant steamers discharged cargoes there, the Turia, 
Cataluna, Juan Margall, Cadagua, Victoria, Vicenti Carsi, 
Antonio Ferrer, Callera, Poeta Querol, Cabo Ortegal, Perez 
Pujol, Mudela, Santa Eugonia, Lucrecia, Espanolete, Marques 
de Turia, Cristina, Euzquera, Tibidabo, Felix Pizcueta, 
Cantabria, and Pefia Cabarga, protected by Spain’s neutrality 
and the national colours painted on their sides. 

Bristol pulsates with intermittent life. The air of repose 
that pervades her ancient waterways is now and again dis- 
turbed by arrivals at the outer docks, for the port is a depot 
of imported goods from all parts of the earth; a temple of 
Ceres with Avonmouth for the narthex, to which all England 
looks for much of her daily requirements in oil, timber, 
foodstuffs, grain, fruit, and tobacco. In 1931, the total value 
of Bristol’s imports soared to some thirty-seven and a half 
millions ; that of her exports was a mere £480,000. And 
herein, despite the Sisyphean efforts of worried authorities, 
lies the secret of the port’s decline. For many years past the 
name of Bristol on the Continent, except in the nomen- 
clature of hoteldom, has been all but unknown, and, that the 
City ranks still sixth of the great provincial towns of England 
to-day is due to the multifarious industries that have risen 
around her ancient liberties, and to nothing more. 

But to-day the motto of Port and City is ‘ Pride in the 
Past, Provision for the Present and Preparation for the 
Future.’? And in national importance first of her latter-day 
activities is the manufacture of aircraft engines and heavier- 
than-air machines. The Bristol Aeroplane Company was 
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established by the late Sir George White and his brother, Mr. 
Samuel White, in 1910. Their early machines rendered 
great service to Spain in her task of subduing the Riffs, 
When war broke out in 1914, 80 per cent of the aircraft 
pilots available in Great Britain had been trained in their 
Filton schools; the later achievements of the famous firm 
are fresh in the public mind. 

The erecting and fitting shops of the Company now cover 
eleven acres of land; its employees are numbered by the 
thousand, and it has an output of about fifty aeroplanes a 
week built, engined, and equipped complete. Bristol, as a 
port of ships that plough ‘the loud-resounding main’ is 
wellnigh a thing of the past to the world at large, but as a 
port whence issue the leviathans that traverse the skies as 
well as the seas, she is again the “ Chamber of the Queen.’ 

In the general engineering and machinery trades Bristol 
has managed to hold her own against centres geographically 
better placed for iron and coal supplies. Till quite recent 
times Avonside locomotives and locally built rolling stock were 
to be met with on all secondary Spanish railways. Restric- 
tive tariffs, however, have closed Continental markets to most 
British goods and, as a consequence of the disappearance of 
England’s industrial supremacy, less and less of the City’s 
manufactures pass through her dock gates to parts beyond the 
seas. The once famous West of England cloths and serges 
reach the Peninsula, if at all, in suit lengths for private 
customers ; the country mills have closed down one by one 
and dwellers in the Shires, as well as town-folk, are now clad 
in less durable substitutes from Czecho-Slovakia, Catalonia, 
and Japan. Relatively less than ever before a centre of 
production, and more and more a distributing one, the 
agriculture of her hinterland destroyed by imports, the 
Port of Bristol, dependent on the outside world for its exis- 
tence, Sensitive to every market fluctuation, has become, 
commercially, a speculator’s pawn. 

City of churches and charities in the fifteenth century, 
Bristol is a city of churches and charities still. Of the former, 
the modern ones are more materially useful than architec- 
turally of note, but, of the old ones that remain, reverence 
and intelligent care is doing much to atone for the neglect 
and vandalism of the past. Her charities are numerous and 
well endowed, and though no longer dispensed in accordance 
with their founders’ prescriptions, they are devoted to 
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educational and social services in conformity with the views 
of present-day administration. Chief of these authorities are 
the Charity Trustees who, under appointment of the Lord 
Chancellor, administer sixteen annuity funds, and seventeen 
gift trusts, maintaining the pensioners of twenty almshouses. 
In addition, there are some fifty voluntarily supported 
charitable societies ; a home for the aged poor at Cotham ; 
the Nazareth House Boys’ Orphanage at Sneyd Park, and the 
world-famed Muller Orphan Houses on Ashley Down, for 
whose support their founder, placing his trust in Providence, 
never begged nor made appeal. For those others uncared 
for who have a claim upon the public, provision is made in 
Poor Law Institutions, Mental Hospitals, Homes for 
Incurables, Reformatories, Training Schools and Guilds for 
the fallen upon Evil Days. 

Bristol is well provided with educational establishments. 
The Grammar School, ‘ free’ no longer, rose to some dis- 
tinction a few years ago; the Merchant Venturers’ College, 
by its reputation for technical and professional training, 
attracts students from far and wide, and through the aulae of 
Clifton College, whose Royal Charter dates from 1877, have 
passed soldiers of the highest rank and many of the most 
successful men of letters and commerce England has produced 
in recent years. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, founded by John Carr in 
1586, who left his manor at Congresbury ‘ for maintaining 
and educating orphans and others after the manner of 
‘Christ Church, London,’ has given a first-class general 
and commercial education to thousands of Bristol’s well- 
known citizens. Of equal standing in their respective 
spheres are the Colston Boys’ and Girls’ Schools; the Red 
Maids; and the Clergy Daughters’ School. 

Secondary and Night Schools under the Educational 
Committee are numerous, and last, but not least, the Bristol 
University grants degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor 
in the four Faculties of Art, Science, Medicine, and Engineer- 
ing. In conjunction with the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, the University also offers a Degree of Bachelor of 
Agriculture, and that of Doctor of Philosophy in any of the 
Faculties is given in recognition of research. Of Bristol 
Municipal Libraries, the Central in College Green, said to be 
structurally the finest in England, is a direct descendant of the 
one founded by Robert Redwood in 1613 * for the furtherance 
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of learning ’ and for which the City decided to ‘ thankfully 
accept such books as should be given by the reverend father 
in God, Dr. Toby Mathew, or any other well disposed 
person.’® The Reference Department, the Mecca alike of 
student and casual reader, entrusted to the careful hands of a 
trained and obliging staff, contains upwards of 100,000 
volumes. Bristol’s heritage of the literary treasures of the 
present and the past. 

If royal visits be an indication of the importance of an 
ancient borough, Bristol must rank next to the Metropolis, 
So many queens and kings have graced town and city with 
their presence. Harold and his sons ; William the Conqueror, 
and William Rufus ; John of Runnymede, married a Bristol 
lady. Henry I as a boy lived in the house of one Matthews 
of Bristol * to be instructed and trained up in civil behaviour’ 
is the legend; or, as Gervase of Canterbury put it : 


“Puer autem Henricus sub tutela comitis Roberti 
apud Bristolliam degens per quatuor annos, traditus est 
magisterio cujusdam Mathzi litteris imbuendus et 
moribus honestis, ut talem decebat pueram instruendus,’ 4 


Henry III was crowned at Gloucester and held Council in 
Bristol ; Henry IV, Henry VII, and Henry VIII visited the 
town, as did Edward I, Edward II—whose daughter Eleanor 
was married there—Richard II and Edward IV, and with 
Bristol, John of Gaunt, who is said by Froissart to have sailed 
from the port when he went to lay claim to the Crown of 
Castile, had many ties and associations. Edward VI, through 
his mother, was descended from a Bristol merchant ; and so 
the list grows, from Elizabeth, James, and Charles to Victoria, 
Edward, and the Royal Family of to-day, who share so 
intimately with their people in all the cares and anxieties of 
these troublous times, 

A monograph on Bristol would be incomplete without some 
reference to the men noteworthy or notorious to whom the 
City has given birth, or from whom it has derived advertise- 
ment and fame. There is history in each name. St. Jordan, 
disciple of St. Augustine; St. Wulstan, Apostle of the 
Slaves ; Geoffrey of Coutance ; Harold, son of Canute and 
‘Lord of Bristol’; Fitzharding; the Berkeleys, Gurneys, 
and Canynges ; the Cabots, Sturmeys, Thornes, Buckingham 
—whose death warrant spelt Nemesis to Cardinal and King— 
Tyndall and Wycliffe; Hakluyt, and Dampier; Thomas 
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Cromwell, Lord High Steward ; the Earl of Essex ; Somerset ; 
Frobisher ; Drake and his associates ; Woodes-Rogers, who 
brought back the marooned protagonist of the world-famed 
Robinson Crusoe. Recorders who became Chief Justices ; 
Masters of the Rolls and Attorney Generals. 

Still more numerous are the illustrious in science and the 
graphic arts. Langlande, Oxford cleric and author of Piers 
Plowman, wrote one of his poems there; William of Wycestre, 
and Grocyn—Oxford professor of Greek and tutor of Erasmus 
—were Bristol men. So was Sir William Penn, father of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, and John Locke, author of the essay 
on ‘ The Human Understanding ’—though born at Wrington, 
half an hour away, as distances now measure—may almost be 
said to have been the same. David Hume spent many 
uncongenial hours in an attorney’s office in Queen Square ; 
Hannah More, Southey, and Chatterton, all are Bristol 
names. Wordsworth and Coleridge, Pope and Lamb had 
associations with Bristol, as did Macaulay; Burke, of the 
silver tongue, the two Wesleys, preacher and musician ; 
the Beddoes; Bailey, the sculptor, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
painter; and Sir Humphrey Davy and Isambard Brunel, 
of Great Western Railway fame. Part of the Empress 
Eugenie’s schooldays—doubtless the happiest of her life— 
were Spent at Royal York Crescent. Happier than the years 
Eleanor de Montfort spent within the Castle walls they must 
certainly have been. 

Spain’s history has been one of heroic endurance and 
wonderful achievement even in the greatest crises of difficulty 
and defeat, but never has her restoration to prosperity and 
world power been more striking than throughout King 
Alfonso’s reign. It had its meteoric culmination from 1925 
to 1931 when, under the administration of a loyal and 
altruistic Dictator, she once more showed the world of what 
the Spanish race is capable when wisely led and governed. In 
those few years ‘ she revised her finances, balanced her budget, 
consolidated her credit and restored internal peace and order.’ 

For a conservative estimate of his work one has but to turn 
up the Economic Reports of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, and, in 1929, Major M,. A. L. Jones, former Economic 
Editor of Le Temps, Paris, wrote: ‘ Her financial position 
(Spain’s) is extraordinarily sound. She has a National Debt 
about seven tenths as large as Italy’s and a paper currency 
backed by a two-thirds gold reserve, Only one-third of our 
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Bank of England note issue is so covered, and our Treasury 
Notes have no gold reserve behind them at all.’ 

Spain shares with Scandinavia the greatest water power 
resources of the world, and, largely owing to King Alfonso’s 
patriotic interest in their development, her progress during 
that period was phenomenal. Equally striking were the 
developments in the construction, electrification, improvement, 
and upkeep of her railways, for which no less a sum than 
2673 millions of pesetas was earmarked by the Railway 
Council for the five years 1926 to 1930. By midsummer 
1930, in addition to the work completed, no fewer than 
twenty-five secondary railroads were being built, and the 
exploration shafts for the Gibraltar Tunnel were nearly 
finished,® In Spain railway travelling was then safe and com- 
fortable. Passengers were free from many arbitrary and use- 
less restrictions to which they are still subjected in this 
country ; insurance was covered in the ticket price, and the 
convenience of the mileage system of purchase had long 
proved itself beyond question. 

The development of her Navy and Mercantile Marine 
was another of the tasks to which Spain devoted her energy 
and growing prestige. At one time, she built or purchased 
her vessels in this country and was one of the best customers 
of Tyneside and the Clyde. In its special issue of January, 
1931, one of the leading English shipping weeklies published 
the following: ‘ To-day Spain possesses some of the finest 
cargo vessels sailing the seas, Many of them have been built 
in Spanish yards and from Spanish materials. Motor 
ships have been constructed for general cargo trades from 
Spain to North and South America, the Gulf of Mexico, 
Coasting, etc., and other motor ships carrying passengers 
and general cargo, for trading to the River Plate. This 
transformation in the composition of the Spanish fleet has 
resulted in Spanish tonnage offering for business in practically 
all the markets of the world.”® 

In land drainage, re-afforestation and urban improvements 
the works carried out by Primo de Rivera’s government were 
no less remarkable. More than 4000 kilometres of the most 
important arterial roads were widened and surfaced in 
accordance with the best modern practice for motor traffic, 
and the transformation of 7ooo kilometres more, at an 
estimated cost of 600 million pesetas, was being carried out 
by the Patronato de Circuito Nacional; thanks to which 
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progressive policy the tourist was able two years ago to motor 
over roads that compared favourably with the best in Europe, 
and to explore in comfort and with ease the natural beauties 
and medieval charm of the ‘ Land of the Dons,’ the most 
romantic country in the world, 

In astronomical navigation the Portuguese have always 
excelled. It was this mathematical skill of theirs that enabled 
Cabral to compute correctly the latitude and the sun’s 
meridian at the place of his landing in Brazil. The same 
precision enabled Sarmiento de Beires and his companions 
to fly in their hydroplane from London to Guinea, and thence, 
in darkness, to the tiny islet of Fernando Mononha—260o 
‘kilometres in 18 hours 11 minutes,’ a record in night flying 
that has not to our knowledge yet been surpassed. The 
concourse of foreign visitors to the Seville and Barcelona 
Exhibitions in 1929 first made flying popular in Spain. 
Three commercial services were then in operation ; the Traffic 
Aereo, between Seville and Larache ; the Compania Iberica 
de Transportes Aereos, between Barcelonaand Madrid, and the 
Union Aerea Espanola, between Madrid, Lisbon, and Seville. 

On the diversity, richness, and extent of Spain’s agricultural 
and mineral resources it is superfluous to dwell, for the 
potentialities of an intensive development of the mineral 
wealth alone of the Peninsula are well known to be incal- 
culable. Famous for centuries for her iron ore, the Altos 
Hornos, Duro Felgueira, Sagunto, and Ponferrada works will 
bear comparison with those of Sheffield, Middlesbrough, and 
the Clyde. Her copper deposits are the largest and most 
valuable in Europe, and lead abounds in almost every province. 
In the more precious metals, also, the Peninsula has been 
lavishly endowed. Silver ‘in Hispania pulcherrimum 
reperitur,’ wrote Pliny, though of the extent to which it is 
found he had no means of knowing, while, as for gold, Strabo, 
quoting Posidonius,® declared that the natives of Tartessus, 
near Huelva, made such common utensils as their mangers 
of gold as well as of silver. Even to-day, gold in paying 
quantities is obtained by primitive methods from the river 
alluvials of Portugal and the North of Spain. 

The quicksilver mines of Almuden were successively 
worked by Pheenicians and Romans, the Fuggers and 
Rothschilds, and are now being again exploited by the State.° 

Of another commodity indispensable to modern needs— 
corks—Spain is the largest producer in the world, Portugal, 
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with her 60 million kilos a year, being a good second’ 
Originally used, in place of paper, wood, or wax, as a stopper 
for bottles and jars, it is to-day the basis of the linoleum 
on which we walk. In the form of mats it is in bathrooms 
and on our tables, and on our desks as calendars with printed 
leaves thin as tissue; it insulates the cold storage in which 
our food is brought from beyond the seas, and preserves it 
for our use at home. Cork-making as an industry began 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and its first 
beginnings are attributed to a Joseph Rumey, a German 
master smelter who, with some French fellow-workmen, 
was employed at a foundry in the town of San Lorenzo de la 
Muga, Catalonia. Barcelona quickly adopted their hand-cut 
corks, and from Bordeaux, Rochelle, and Havre their wares 
gradually found their way to England. 

Of late, England has once again reverted to Tariff duties 
on foreign manufactured goods, the free importation of which 
has been found to be injurious to native industries. The 
exhortation of her Empire policy to ‘ Buy British’ every- 
where meets the eye, and, as far as the change may be 
necessary, it is well. It is well, also, for the Motherland to 
draw her daughter nations to her by bonds of interest, as well 
as by those of kinship and blood. But to-day, more than ever 
in her history is she part of the hegemony of Europe, and she 
cannot, without detriment, hold herself aloof from neighbour 
countries with whom she was formerly allied in ties of trade 
and friendship. Especially is this the case of Bristol in regard 
to her old co-partners, Portugal and Spain. 


1 Portuguese Consular Archives at Bristol. 

* P. H. Jones, O.B.E., Gen. Manager Port of Bristol Authority, Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce Journal, December, 1932. 

5 See Appendix. 

4 Gervase of Canterbury, Vol. I, p. 125. 

® Alexander Adams, Commercial Secretary H.M. Embassy, Madrid, in 
Report on Economic Conditions in Spain. Department of Overseas Trade. 

6 Fairplay. 
; * Wavigation des Avions, Ministere des Affaires Etrangéres, Lisbonne, 1927. 

ntro., p. 6. 

8 The Jews in Britain. Rev. Moses Margoliuth. 3 vols. 1851. 

® * In the mastership of the Order of Calatrava, on behalf of His Highness, 
King of Hungary, Salinas offered the Council of Finance for 15 to 20 years, to 
give the same terms to the mines as the Fucares (Fuggers) ... but the Genoese 
merchants offered thirty thousand ducats. Salinas ascertained that when 
Alfonso Guitierrez had the mines its profits only amounted to one million seven 
hundred thousand maravides, and that the Fucares made two million two hun- 
dred thousand in three years. At the present moment two thousand hundred- 
weights of quicksilver are already taken out of the mines ; more than sufficient 
for the supply of the trade for the next six months.’ Martin de Salinas to the 
King of Hungary. Valladolid, August 19, 1527. Sp. Tr., No. 160. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
LITERATURE’S GOLDEN AGE 


VESTIGES of former Spanish influences are to be seen in 
many parts of England, Typically Spanish, in Westminster 
Abbey, is the position of the choir, cutting off the view of 
the altar to one entering by the Western door, and a feature 
‘peculiar to churches in the Landes and Guipuzcoa are the 
two double cusped arches with two points to each cusp,’ of 
two thirteenth-century piscine in St. Nicholas’s, Grasmont, 
near Monmouth!; whose isolated reproduction there would 
seem attributable to pilgrims from Santiago. Other traces are 
to be met with in neighbouring shires. Flaxley was famous for 
the chestnut trees that once flourished round the Abbey, 
and even the ‘Great Chestnut’ at Portworth, ‘famous 
in Stephen’s reign’ may possibly have been of Iberian 
origin, From Spain, undoubtedly, came the woad, ‘ Isis 
Tinctoria,’ so plentifully grown in the West, and, perchance, 
also, the garlic found wild round Bath. Garlic was once 
imported largely into Bristol, as the Charters and Town Dues 
prove, not merely for culinary purposes, but for remedial 
use aS a Specific against asthmatical complaints. 

What the influence of Spain meant in the past to England 
is not to be gauged from Blue Papers on Trade and Com- 
merce, nor from its lingering in the liturgy of the Church, 
or Statutes of the Realm. Familiar to the ear during centuries 
of intercommunication, the musical cadences of Castile 
served to tone the native harshness of the English vernacular, 
permeating the daily speech of the people, and surviving still, 
after four hundred years, in many an unsuspected score of 
words of homely import. On the other hand, the converse 
of what took place here in the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century has been happening in Spain in the nineteenth and 
twentieth. English words and modes of speech, English 
sports, English dress and English customs, have been, and 
are being, copied more and more into the daily life of the 
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peoples of the Iberian Peninsula. Tennis, Polo, Boxing, all 
have their paragraphs in the columns of every newspaper ; 
in the phraseology of ‘ Futbol’ the classic idiom of the 
‘chulos’ of Seville has found a rival that seems likely to 
displace the last of the gladiatorial games of ancient Rome ; 
while the extent to which English literature appeals to Madrid 
and Barcelona publishers may be judged by the frequency 
with which familiar titles meet the English tourist’s eye, in 
the Estancos and on library shelves. 

An impartial student of history cannot, however, but 
recognize that the severance of her old, intimate relations 
with Spain and the Latin civilizations of Europe has been, in 
the event, one of the greatest economic misfortunes England 
has so far suffered and entailed upon the rest of mankind, 
and, in the realms of Science and Literature her loss has 
been hardly less. Spain and Portugal in the sixteenth 
century owed their maritime supremacy and their empires, 
not only to the skill and daring of their navigators, but to 
their knowledge of the exact sciences. They were the first 
to introduce the compass and the astrolabe to the rest of 
Europe and their early maps and projections were then the 
only charts the world possessed. 

Nebrija’s Cosmography and Tables of the Diversity of Days 
and Hours; WNufiez’s Treatise on the Spheres ; Cespedes’ 
Theories on the Planets ; Tovar’s Study of the Methods of 
Ascertaining Altitudes on Land by the Height of the Pole-star, 
and the Treatises of Cortes and Antonio de Guevara are but 
a few of the works that revolutionized contemporary 
knowledge of navigation and prepared the way for later 
investigations.’ 

Portugal’s aim in sending out her navigators to find a 
new route to the Indies was ‘not merely to capture from 
Damascus the trade in spices, gold dust, precious stones, 
ivory and carpets, brought in caravans from the East by way 
of the Persian Gulf, but to find the famous Prester John, 
defeat the Turks and spread Christianity.’ 

The names of Duarte and Fermao, Lopez de Castanheda, 
Zarate, Lopes de Gémara, Bernal Diaz, Fernandes de Oneda, 
Antonio de Galvao, Magalhaes, Tristan da Cunha, Noronha, 
Cabral, and Vasco da Gama, * Lord of the Navigation, 
Conquest and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and 
India,’ are names the fame of which Spain alone can match 
but not excel. 
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In 1568, the Fragmentos Mathematicos of Juan Perez 
de Moya were published at Salamanca. It was printed by 
Juan de Canova, and treated of ‘Cosas de Geometria 
y Astronomia y Geografia y Philosophia Natural y Sphera y 
Astrolabio y Navegacion y Reloxes,’? Pedro de Medina’s 
Arte de Navegar was long a textbook for English navigators ; 
Santa Cruz’s Book of Longitudes was published 150 years 
before Humboldt tried to draw a map of magnetic variations ; 
Acosta’s History of the East and West Indies, printed at 
Seville in 1595, was licensed in London for publication in 
1601; the system of Copernicus was accepted by Spain 
before any other nation took it up. A new astrolabe was 
brought out by Juan Rojas Sarmiento, and Diego de Rivera, 
another maker of astrolabes, ‘ invented a machine for pumping 
water from ships’ holds with metal pumps—for which he 
was granted a pension of 60,000 maravedies.’# 

The first atlas of America, containing ninety-seven maps, 
was made, to the order of Philip II, by Andres Garcia de 
Cespedes. The same enlightened, but much maligned, 
monarch founded an Academy of Mathematics at the Escorial, 
sent astronomers to study eclipses, reformed the Calendar, 
ordered a census taken and a description made of all the towns 
and villages in Spain, and endowed at Valladolid a Museum 
of Science, which he filled with more geographical and hydro- 
graphical maps and charts and a larger collection of globes, 
astrolabes, spheres and other astronomical and scientific 
instruments than were to be found in any other nation in 
Europe.® He also supervised the plans and drew up the 
regulations for the arranging and storing of the national 
archives in the Castle of Simancas as they are to be found 
to-day, ‘in a manner and order upon which it has been 
found no material improvement can be made,”® 

In his discovery of the Law of Gravity, Fray Antonio 
Fuente la Pefia anticipated Newton ; he wrote of the ‘ piedra 
que por si tiene apetito e inclinacion a la tierra como a su 
centro’; while, in the “ Healing Art of Hippocrates ’ Spanish 
physicians were long pre-eminent, and the treatises of 
Nicolas Morades formed the basis of the Ars Medica in this 
country for many years. 

The following is from Wood’s Fasti. (Col. 52.) 


‘Fernandus, or Ferdinandus de Victoria, Dr. of 
Physic from beyond the seas. Incorporated, Octr. 1580 
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Now physician to Henry VIII and the Queen Consort. 
He, Dr. Thomas Linacre and Dr. John Chambro were 
the first founders of the College of Physicians at London,’ 


Another Doctor of Physic, John Thoru, or Thorus, 
described as ‘ well skilled in certain tongues’ and as having 
compiled a Spanish dictionary and translated a grammar, 
written by Antonio de Corro, matriculated in 1586. 

Rodrigo Lopes was a well-known medical practitioner in 
London towards the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
‘One of the most learned Spaniards of the day, physician 
at one time and until 1586, to the Earl of Leicester, and 
afterwards medical attendant to Queen Elizabeth.’ Antonio 
Perez, Philip II’s renegade secretary, was then in London, 
and a report was circulated that Philip had bribed Lopez to 
poison both his late secretary and the Queen. Lopez was 
tried on the charge, and, though nothing was proved against 
him, he was executed at Tyburn on June 7, 1595.’ 

Abundant proofs of the progress made in Spain in the 
study of medicine may be found in the works of Valles, 
Mercado, Bruguera, Carmona, Dias de Toleto, and others. 
Vaccination was practised in Galicia years before Dr. Jenner, 
of Berkeley, was led to investigate the comparative immunity 
from smallpox of Gloucestershire milkmaids. The circula- 
tion of the blood was discovered by Servet; Dona Oliva 
Sabuco was the first to delve into the mysteries of the spinal 
cord and trace the origin of the diseases to the brain. The 
first systematic attempt to teach the deaf and dumb was 
made by Pedro de Ponce, a Benedictine, about 1570, and in 
this he was followed, fifty years later, by Fray Juan Benet, 
of Aragon, It was a Spaniard, Alejo de Vanegas, who first 
undertook the training of the blind, and to Spain also belongs 
the honour of the earliest application of medicine to the cure 
of insanity and of building asylums for the mentally afflicted, 
years before France, Germany or England thought of so 
doing. Lunatics were exhibited for money in shows in 
England as late as 1770. 

In the science and art of war Spain surpassed every other 
nation. Inured to hardship from the days of the Cid, and 
Jaime el Conquistador, her troops were victorious in nearly 
every campaign; their leaders were the finest tacticians of 
the age; her artillery was the best in Europe. The exploit 
of Garcilaso de la Vega returning to camp with Tarfe’s head 
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and Pulgar’s ‘ Ave Maria’ at the point of his lance—an ever 
popular episode in the annual commemoration of the ‘ Taking 
of Granada ’—made him a hero to the youth of the South 
for all time. ‘ Handsome, witty, eloquent, lover of poetry 
and music,’ Gonsalvo de Cordoba, the Gran Capitan, was 
the Spanish * Admirable Crichton and Sir Philip Sydney of 
Ferdinand and Isabella’s day.” Of almost super-human 
Strength .. . “magnanimous to the poor and weak, terrible 
to his foes,’ the brilliance of his victories in Sicily, Italy, and 
France was the theme of every camp and council in Europe. 
There is a story of him still current in Spain—Se non e vero 
e ben trovato—that illustrates well the independence of spirit 
and audacious pride of the Castillian noble and the democracy 
of the Spanish throne. When asked by Ferdinand to account 
for his army expenditure at the close of one of his campaigns 
he is said to have replied : 


“In shovels, picks and hoes, tooo dobloons, In 
scented gloves for the soldiers, another 1000. The 
rest for my patience in having to render accounts to 
your Majesty.’ 


The English army studied strategy from the works of 
Francisco de Valdes, Mendoza’s War of Granada, and the 
Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espafia of 
Diaz de Castillo ; the Court learned its diplomacy from the 
Spanish Envoys, whose ability and tact were celebrated 
throughout Europe. 

Amongst those who accompanied Princess Katherine to 
England in 1501 were Alfonso de Fonseca, Archbishop of 
Santiago, the Bishop of Mallorca, Count de Cabra, the cele- 
brated Valencia scholar Luis Vives, and Antonio de Guevara, ® 
Bishop of Guadix and Monedo, whose mother, Dofia Catalina, 
was her lady-in-waiting. Guevara was a noted chronicler, 
Court preacher, and historiographer, whose works had sub- 
sequently a great vogue in this country, His first book, 
Relox de Principes, was translated and published by J. Bour- 
cher in 1546; his Epistolas Familiares were translated by 
Lord Berners under the title of The Golden Boke. He also 
wrote the Decada de Cesaris and a Libro de los Inventores del 
Arte de Marear ; but his chief claim to remembrance is his 
Menosprecio de la Corte y Albanza de la Aldea, the style of 
which led to the creation of the school of ‘ Friends of 
Guevara’ and gave Lyly his Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit. 
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Cervantes has a quiet laugh at Euphuistic phraseology in his 
oft-quoted conceit ‘ La razén de la sin razon que a mi razon 
se hace de tal manera mi razon enflaquece que con raz6n me 
quejo de la vuestra fermosura.’ 

Another leader of the Euphuistic school was Granada, 
translated by Richard Hopkins and Richard Gibbons, 
Gibbons was said at one time to have been at Valladolid, but 
his name does not occur in the list of St. Alban’s Alumni. 

Political works published in England later, such as Bacon’s 
Apothegms, Burghley’s Maxims, and the works of Sir Walter 
Raleigh show the enormous influence Guevara’s writings 
exercised over English thought. Vives was translated by 
Moryson and Richard Hyde, and his writings and those of 
Bishop Alfonso de Fonseca were widely read. 

Other early Spanish novels familiarized in England were : 
Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache, San Pedro’s Carcel de Amor, 
Grisel y Marabella by Juan de Flores, The Dianas of Salman- 
tino, and Gil Polo; El Examen de Genios by Huarte; The 
Galatea of Cervantes and his immortal Don Quijote. Of 
English authors translated into Spanish there were few. 
Those that found their way into Iberian libraries were such 
as were of undoubted orthodoxy, or, like Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, written in Latin. 

Books on Knight Errantry, of which the Amadis de Caula 
was the prototype, were early introduced from Spain into 
this country, and it is interesting to note that of the few such 
works spared from the Auto de Fe in Don Quijote’s back- 
yard the two which called for the parish priest’s most 
unstinted admiration and praise had their plots laid in 
England and English champions for their heroes, 

First of the two was Palmerin de Inglaterra :— 


* Roman du le preux vaillant et tres vertueux Chevalier, 
fils du roy d’Eduardes. Traduit de Castellen en Fran- 
cais par Maistre Jacques Vincent du Crest Arnauld, en 
Dauphine.’ Published at Lyons by Thenauld Payent, 
1553: 

The author was Francisco de Moraes, a Portuguese, and an 
English translation from his original was published in London 
by R. Smithey, entitled : 
“Rie 
first part 
of the no less rare than excellent and 
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stately History of the famous 
and fortunate Prince Palmerin de Inglaterra 
declaring the birth of him and of Prince 
Florian of the Desert 
his brother 
in a Forest of Great Britain. 
The course of their lives afterwards in 
pursuing knightly adventures 
and doing incomparable 
deeds of chivalry. 
Wherein Gentlemen may find choice and sweet 
inventions and Gentlewomen be satisfied 
in Courtly expectations.’® 


The second of the books about England spared by the 
worthy Cura from the flames was the Tirant lo Blanch of 
Joanot Martorell, published in 1490 at Valencia by Nicolas 
Spindeler. 

Readers of Don Quijote—and who has not been one ?— 
will remember the worthy Cura’s delight at coming across 
this ‘treasure of contentment’... ‘for its style the best 
book in the world.’ J. de Montesa in a recent review of the 
work in Valencia Atraccion describes it as a poem in praise 
of honour. It would appear to have been founded on the 
legend of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
or more probably on the prowess and fame of ‘ That Flowre 
of English Knighthood, the Lord Edward, Prince of Wales 
and Aquitaine,’ and if no longer in print it is much better 
worth reproduction than a lot of the ephemeral literature 
that encumbers our bookstalls to-day. Note the stately 
cadence of its opening sentence : 


‘In the fertile, rich and delightful isle of England 
there dwelt a most valiant knight, of noble lineage and 
great virtue, who, by his wisdom and transcendant 
genius had long served the art of Chivalry with exceeding 
honour,’ 


Amadis de Gaula was translated by Payne and by Munday. 
Diana de Jorje de Montemayor, which Don Quijote’s niece 
was for adding to the hecatomb but was spared conditionally 
by the Cura, had the distinction of being translated by Sir 
Philip Sydney, Thomas Wilcox, and Edward Paston. 

Of the picaresque romances, the fons et origo of the English 
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novel, mention must be made of Gil Blas de Santillana. 
The Lazarillo de Tormes was translated by David Rowland. 
Hurtado de Mendoza, the author, visited England in 1537 
and is said to have enigmatically described the living in 
England as ‘ very good for those who were used to it.’ A 
somewhat doubtful compliment to return for the vogue his 
racy book had met with here ; Toujours la verite. 

Traces of the same Spanish influence are everywhere . 
manifest in the works of contemporary English writers. 
Christopher Marlowe quotes it a little affectedly in his Jew 
of Malta.!° Shakespeare, born in the same year as he, inter- 
sperses Spanish words and phrases in his plays with an 
appropriateness that betrays much more than a superficial 
acquaintance with the language. ‘ To Canary ’—to dance 
the ‘ zapateado,’ or country dance of the Canary Islands ;" 
‘Hola ;’ ‘ Basta’ (enough), ‘ Morisco,’ ‘ Renegado ’—in the 
early editions spelt as pronounced in Spain, ‘ Renegatho’ ;*? 
‘ Bastardo’ and ‘ Charneca,’ common sweet wines; ‘ Bonos 
dias’ for ‘ Buenos dias’ ;1% ‘ Poucas pallabris’ (pocas pala- 
bras) ;14 ‘ Bosky’ from ‘ bosque ’—a wood!°—are but a few 
of such instances. Many of his dramatis persone bear 
Spanish names. Of Ferdinand the Catholic he writes in 
high praise, and his eulogy of Katherine in Henry VIII is 
said to be the finest panegyric of a wife and queen in the 
English language. 

Shakespeare is also indebted to Spain for some of his 
plots. Sir John Falstaff is the English Sancho Panza, as 
Sancho himself may be said to have been taken from Raimondo 
de Soncino, the Milanese Ambassador at the Court of Henry 
VII. The Taming of the Shrew had its genesis in the Libro 
de Petronio, or ‘ Enjemplo XXXV’ of the Conde Lucanor 
‘ De lo que contescié 4 un mancebo que cas6 con una mujer 
muy fuerte et muy brava.’ The scene of Sly with the hunts- 
men is taken almost verbatim from The Sleeper Awake. As 
You Like It is a pastoral play that may be traced to the 
Galatea of Cervantes, as that in turn was derived from 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the suggestion of The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona may be found in the Los Siete Libros de Diana 
de Jorje de Montemayor.*® 

Shakespeare and Cervantes were contemporaries, and both 
died on the same day, April 23, 1616—May 3 according to 
the Spanish calendar, and if it has been left to these recent 
times for the Bard of Avon to receive from Spain’s literati 
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the recognition so quickly given here to the immortal author 
of Don Quijote, that omission has now been amply and most 
generously rectified. A Spanish edition of Shakespeare’s 
works—the first complete one in the language—was published 
in Madrid in 1930!’—the life-work of one who brought to 
its fulfilment an intense love for his author and a knowledge 
of sixteenth-century English idiom and literature possessed 
by but very few writers of to-day. Replete with scholarly 
footnotes that add immensely to its value, it is prefaced by 
a ‘Preliminary Study,’ an exposition of Shakespeare’s 
writings and career ; 144 pages of bibliography and analysis 
which alone would suffice to stamp the author, Don Luis 
Astrana Marin, as one of the first living Shakespearean 
scholars. Huis work bears the following dedication : 


‘To England that has so greatly contributed to the 
immortal glory of Cervantes, this book is inscribed by 
a Manchegan admirer of the greatness and Freedom of 
Great Britain, 

‘To the Spanish speaking Nations he gives, in the 
most beautiful language in the world, the entire works 
of the greatest dramatic author who has ever lived—the 
Serenest Soul, the most privileged Brain and Heart of 
all mankind,’ 


Of the early editions of Shakespeare’s works that found their 
way to Spain, two copies are worthy of note. A first folio 
that belonged to the Conde de Gondomar, Ambassador to 
James I, and was described to the writer by the late Sir 
Sidney Lee as containing marginal notes of historic interest. 
It was at Valladolid some years ago but cannot now be 
traced. The other was a second folio, believed to be the 
only copy ever expurgated by the Inquisition, and till recently 
belonging to the English College at the same historic capital 
of old Castile. 

In the religious polemics of Elizabeth’s reign Spaniards 
took part on both sides. Antonio de Corro, or Corrano, and 
Cipriano de Valera were two of the principal partisans of the 
New Religion who came to London from Spain. Both are 
said to have been born in Seville ; Valera, at all events, was, 
in 1532. He was incorporated B.A. at Cambridge in 1559-60, 
took his M.A. in 1563, and was incorporated at Oxford in 
1565. He translated the Bible into Spanish vernacular, and 
was author of the Dos Tratados and other controversial and 
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religious tracts. Antonio de Corro was recommended to the 
University of Oxford by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and, 
after some strong opposition on the part of the old doctors, 
was at last admitted to St. Mary’s College. In 1571 he was 
made reader in Divinity in the Temple by Dr. Edward 
Sandys, Bishop of London, He graduated at Christ Church 
in 1579, and was Censor Theologus from 1581 to 1585. 
Contemporary at Oxford with Lyly, Hakluyt, Sir Edward 
Hoby and Thomas Pye, he ‘died in London about 1591, 
and left a wife of no good repute and a daughter, Susan, of 
light reputation,’!§ 

A Spanish edition of the Book of Common Prayer by 
Felix Antonio de Alvarado was printed in London in 1707 
by G. Bowyer, at the cost of Francis Coggan, in Inner Temple 
Lane, the full title being ‘ La liturgia Ynglesa—o el libro de 
oracion comun y adminis" de los sacramentos y otros ritos y 
ceremonias de la Yeglesia, segun el uso de la Yglesia de 
Ynglaterra, junta? con el psalterio o Psalmos de David, 
apuntados como ellos son para ser cantados o rezados en 
Yglesias,’ 

Three famous Spanish Dominicans made their appearance 
at Oxford in 1554: Fray Pedro de Soto, Fray Bartolomé de 
Carranza, and Fray Juan de Villagarcia. It was Pedro de 
Soto’s second visit to England, for his first was in the suite 
of Philip II. They were sent to the University of Oxford 
by ‘ public authority to read, preach and teach there that 
they might undo and invalidate all that Peter Martyr and 
others had done in the reign of Edward VI.’ They ‘ read the 
Lectures of St. Thomas whose works had been cast out of 
most of the libraries.’”49 Prior to this he taught at the Unt- 
versity of Dillingen, Swabia, where he published a number 
of important controversial works. Fray Pedro de Soto, D.D., 
of St. Stephen’s, Salamanca, was professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge and, afterwards, of Theology at Oxford. He 
assisted at the Council of Trent, where he was styled * Princeps 
Theologorum,’ but died there before the Council was over. 

Fray Juan de Villagarcia, who was born near Valladolid, 
and made his profession as a Dominican in the church of the 
famous monastery of San Gregorio in that city, was given a 
lecturer’s chair at Magdalen and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 
After Queen Mary’s death he returned to Spain and 
became once more a professor at San Gregorio’s, where 
he died on March 25, 1564. He is said to have written 

Rs 
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several controversial works that as yet have not been 
published. 

Of Fray Bartolomé de Carranza less is known, but he 
appears to have returned to Spain with Soto and Villagarcia 
after the death of Mary. 

It is remarkable how many of the relatively few church 
MSS, that have come down to us from medizval times are 
copies of the writings of St. Isidore of Seville. At Bristol 
Cathedral, once the abbey of the Augustinian Canons of the 
Order of St. Victor of Paris, Boston of Bury records, among 
works of St. Anselm, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St, Benedict, 
the existence of one of Isidorus Hispalensis, Super Gen(esum). 
At the Greyfriars, Lewins Mead, Bristol, was a vellum bound 
volume of treatises containing St. Isidore’s De Summo Bono 
and Simonama.*° In St. Mary’s Abbey Church, Cirencester, 
the same chronicler found St. Isidore’s De Officiis, De Sapi- 
entia and Sermones ejusdem. In the Bodleian Library there 
are two Royal MSS. of the twelfth century, once belonging 
to the same church: one, the Epistola ad Masonum, Isidori 
Hispalensis. Gloucester Cathedral has, or had, his De 
Officiis Efficiendis. Wells, Llanthony, Worcester, Sherborne, 
Wimborne, all possessed copies. In fact few indeed were 
the ecclesiastical libraries in this country that were not pos- 
sessed of one or more of the works of this Father of the 
Church, upon whom some modern writers have endeavoured 
to father forgeries that were unheard of till after he had lain 
two hundred years in his tomb. 

These all too brief allusions to the influence of Spain upon 
the literature and life of the English people may, since later 
evidences are nearer to hand, not unfittingly, perhaps, close 
with a few quotations from the ever-popular Samuel Pepys. 
On September 13, 1661, he writes ; 


‘ This morning up by mooneshine at 5 o’clock to 
White Hall, and there I heard of the fray between the 
two Ambassadors (Baron D. Vatteville of Spaine, and 
Count d’Estrades, Marshal of France) and that this day 
being the day of the entrance of the Ambassador from 
Sweden they intended to fight for the precedence. 
Our King I hear ordered that no English should meddle 
in the business, but let them do what they would. Then 
to the Wardrobe, and dined there, and then abroad, and 
in Cheapside did here that the Spanish have got the best 
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of it and killed three of the French coach horses and 
several men; at which it is strange to see how all the 
city did rejoice, and indeed we do naturally all love the 
Spanish and hate the French. At last at the Mewes I 
saw the Spanish coach go with fifty drawn swords at 
least to guard it.”?? 


Pepys occasionally ‘heard masses done’ at the Spanish 
Embassy and was interested in the Escurial. Incidentally, 
he was something of an epicure. On March 15, 1667, he 
dined at Sir Thomas Clifford’s where 


*My Lord Arlington and a great deal of good and great 
company were. I very civilly used by them, and had a 
most excellent dinner and good discourse of Spain, Mr. 
Godolphin being there, particularly of the removal of 
the bodies of all the dead kings of Spain that could be 
got together, and brought to the Pantheon at the 
Escuriall, when it was finished, and there placed before 
the altar there to lie for ever, and there was a sermon 
made to them upon the text “‘Arida Ossa Audite 
Verbum Dei.’” A most eloquent sermon, as they say.’*? 


He refers to the subject again on November 6 the year 
following, when he ‘ did see a book which my Lord Sandwich 
hath promised me, one of A Description of the Escoriall, in 
Spain, which I have a great desire to have, though I took it 
for a finer book when he promised it me.’ 

April 5, 1669, was evidently a day albo notanda lapillo, for, 
with his wife and Betty Turner, he ‘went to Mulberry 
Gardens, where Sheres did treat us with a Spanish Olio by 
a cook of his that is there that was with my Lord in Spain, 
and without any other company he did do it and mighty 
nobly ; and the Olio was indeed a very noble dish, such as 
I never saw better, or any more of.’ So pleased was he with 
it that on the 5th of the month following he referred to it 
again : 

‘And so, at noon, with Sir Thomas Allen and Sir 
Edward Scott and Lord Carlingford to the Spanish 
Ambassador’s where we dined for the first time. The 

~ olio not so good as Sheres’.’ 


But there were compensations. 
‘There was at the table himself and a Spanish 
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countess a good, comely and witty lady—three fathers 
and us. Discourse good and pleasant. And here was 
an Oxford scholar in a Doctor of Lawe’s gowne, sent 
from the College where the Ambassador lay when the 
Court was there, to salute him before his return to 
Spaine. This man, though a gentle sort of scholar, yet 
sat like a fool for want of French or Spanish, but only 
Latin, which he spoke like an Englishman to one of 
the Fathers. And by and bye he and I to talk, and the 
company very merry at my defending Cambridge 
against Oxford, and I made much use of my French 
and Spanish here, to my great content,’*° 


Pepys was not only a keen observer and shrewd man of 
the world, but by way of being a linguist and scholar, for his 
diary shows him to have been familiar with French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese as well as Latin. He records, on April 28, 
1669, his gratification at receiving from Mr, Sheres the two 
volumes of ‘ Marian, his History of Spaine, an excellent 
book, and I am much obliged to him for it,’ 

Pepys was also a regular bibliophile ; he liked to record 
his finds. 


‘To Duck Lane, and there did overlook a great many 
of Monsieur Fouquet’s library that a bookseller hath 
bought, and I did buy one Spanish work, Les Illustres 
Varones.’ 


He commissioned friends who were going to The Peninsula 
to buy books for him. Among the 185 different Spanish 
works in Pepys’ library at his death were the Novelas Ejem- 
plares of Cervantes, the Novela Amorosa by Dofia Maria de 
Zayas, Ribadaneira’s Flos Sanctorum, two volumes printed 
at Seville in 1545 and 1553 containing ballads and comedies, 
a Tratado de las Ordenanzas del Tabaco, Maravillas de la 
Santa Ciudad de Roma, an early descriptive guide-book, and 
not least in national interest and importance, the Libro de 
Cargos of the Armada fleet of 1558, being a list of the pro- 
visions and munitions supplied to the various vessels; it 
consists of single or double sheets stitched together to form 
a ‘ cuaderno,’ each cuaderno representing a ship and contain- 
ing a statement of the biscuit, wine, bacon, pease, oil, vinegar, 
water, galley requisites, munitions and ordnance, together 
with the Captain’s name, the whole entitled Libro de Cargos 
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de Bastimento y Municiones que se suministran a los Capitanes y 
Maestros y Patrones de las naves y otros navios que sirven en 
la real Armada de su Majestad este ato de MDLXXXVII, 
siendo proveedor de la Bernabe de... A book rather in his 
charge than a private possession. 

In further proof of Pepys’ Hispanofilismo and the popu- 
larity of things Spanish which in his day not even piracy, 
war, and religious rancour had as yet eradicated entirely, 
there is in the Bodleian a bill for books bought at Seville 
for him by his friend Mr. Fowler, with the date and prices 
paid, viz. : 


P8/8 R.p. 
* Norte de la contratacion ; e276 O 
Confesiones de San Agustin . ; 6 
Antiguades de Seuilla . i ‘fice 2 
Curia Philipica . : : ee 6 
Dos Nouelas * ; : eo 4. 
Grandes de Espana : : “ae O 
Simulo de Fray Luis de Granada . 2 4XO 
Ordenanzas de Seuilla . : ar 4. 
Sisma de Inglaterra . ' or O 
Flos Sanctorum . : ; re O 
Un juego de naipes : ‘ ‘ 2 
Por medio peco en la Flos Sanctorum 4. 
26 628 


1S. & G.A.S., Vol. 49, pp. 24-25. 

2 La Leyenda Negra. Julian Juderias Barcelina. Pp. 122-127. 

8 An astronomical work by an English mathematician of the thirteenth 
century was attracting much attention at the time. This was the Tractatus de 
Sphera Mundi of John Holywood (Johannes de Sacrobosco), first published 
at Ferrara by Andreao de Francia in 1472. It was based on the Ptolomean 
theory that the earth was the centre of the universe, with the sun, moon and 
stars revolving round it. Numerous editions were published throughout 
Europe, the finest that appeared in Spain being the one printed by the Univer- 
sity Press of Alcala de Henares in 1526. The frontispiece of this rare edition, 
together with one of the pages on eclipses, was recently reproduced in the 
Senderos of Bogota. 

4 La Leyenda Negra. 

Ibid. 

The Month, February, 1913. Art. by Fr. Pollen, S.J. 

Obras de Shakespeare. Trans. by Luis Astrana Marin, 1929. 
Appendix. 

9 Translated from the French by ‘ A. M., one of the Messengers of His 
Majesty’s Chamber. Patere aut abstine.’ 

In 1336 King Pedro of Castile granted Edward, the Black Prince, the 
castles of Bermeo, Bilbao, Lequeitio, and Urdiales, 

Tower of London Records. Bridgenorth, R, III, p. 11. 802, 


ao 


ana 
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10 Act II, 

11 Love’s Labour Lost, Act III, Sc, i, 13. 

12 Twelfth Night, Act III, Sc. i, 2. 

28 Ibids Act IV; Sei. 

14 Intro. to Taming of the Shrew. 

15 Henry IV, Act V, Sc. i. 

*° Obras completas de Wm. Shakespeare. Luis Astrana Marin. Introductory 
study. 

7 Sr. Marin considers it not improbable that Shakespeare may have been 
in the cavalcade of 600 Englishmen who accompanied Lord Admiral Howard 
when he came to Valladolid in 1605 to ratify the Treaty of Peace which Don 
Juan Fernandez de Valasco, Hereditary Great Constable of Castile, had signed 
in London the year before. 

18 Wood’s Fasti. 

9 There were two brothers Soto, both famous theologians. Domingo de 
Soto was confessor to Emperor Charles V. Both he and Fray Alonso de San- 
doval, a century and a half before Clarkson, protested against the African slave 
trade. L.N., Chap. XI, p. 1. 139. 

*° For list of Spanish books and documents in Bristol Library see Appendix. 

*1 Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

silts forta 

°3 Thid. 

*4 The Library, ed. W. Pollard. Trans, Bib, Soc., II. Sev., Vol. II, Oxford 
Press, 1922. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE HALLMARK OF NOBILITY 


OF all the well-nigh innumerable English authors who have 
written about Spain scarcely one 1s to be found who does 
her scant justice. However sympathetically disposed they 
may be towards their subject some inherited prejudice stands 
in the way of a complete understanding, and so widespread 
has this adverse bias grown that many educated Spaniards 
themselves have become infected with a sort of inferiority 
complex in comparison. 

A charge frequently made against the Church in Spain is 
that of illiteracy among the lower orders of the people. It 
seems at first sight strange, not to say paradoxical, that in 
the nation that did most for education and culture in the 
past—there were thirty-two Universities and four thousand 
grammar-schools in Spain during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—the percentage of those unable to read and 
write should appear greater than in any other country in 
Europe. But, on examination, the facts will not be found 
SO very surprising. Government statistics show that illiteracy 
is far greater in those towns and provinces where ‘ liberal’ 
and anti-religious influences are strongest than in places 
where Christian—and in Spain and Portugal Catholic— 
authority is paramount. Moreover, it should be noted that 
in Spain ‘ analfabetismo,’ or the inability to read and write, 
begins officially at birth and not, as in Northern countries, 
at the age of ten or twelve. 

This charge of illiteracy was made the base of the hostile 
propaganda that was set on foot all over the world in 1909 
over the sequel to the Barcelona rebellion, for being the 
organiser and leader of which Francisco Ferrer was executed. 
It will be remembered that Ferrer, who had—with money 
obtained from a Catholic source under false pretences— 
Started a number of schools in Spain for the anti-clerical 
education of the people, was for a short while everywhere 
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acclaimed as a martyr. His name is no longer in the public 
eye, but as his ideas and tenets are very much the vogue in 
Russia, Mexico, and also now in Spain, not to mention places 
nearer home, it may be well to recall what they exactly were. 

Writing in September, 1900, to a revolutionary associate 
named Prats, Ferrer said : 


“I am going to found a School of Emancipation the 
aim of which will be to banish from the minds of people 
all that separates them—religion, false ideas of property, 
country and family, There will not have to be any more 


glorifying God, one’s country or anything else at the 
school,’? 


The * Escuela Moderna’ was opened at No. 56 Calle de 
Bailen, Barcelona, in 1901, and Jose Prats succeeded Madame 
Jacquinet—an anarchist well known to the British Govern- 
ment—in the management. 

On May 15 Ferrer wrote from the School to Leopoldina 
Bonnard, the mother of his son Riego : 


* We cannot busy ourselves with more than telling the 
children about social injustices. ... We are not 
interested in making good workmen, good employees, 
good commercial men. What we want is to destroy 
society from its foundations.’ 


If Ferrer was the ‘ Martyr to the Cause of Secular Educa- 
tion’ he was called, by the same token he should be the 
*Protomartyr’ of the Russian Anti-God Campaign, for all 
religions were alike to him, On May 22 of the same year 
he wrote to Leopoldina Bonnard : 


“Tf at the beginning the Reformation assisted the 
emancipation of the spirit, this emancipation did not 
afterwards continue, for, the Protestant religion, believ- 
ing in a God and in another life, makes it impossible for 
men to give every importance to this life, and so stands 
in the way of social emancipation,’? 


How to bring the emancipation about he explained as 
follows : 


*Clericalism and Militarism are the two arms of 
Capitalism—the deadly enemy of mankind. Let us 
destroy the arms, and then we can cut off the head of 
the monster,’? 
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The chief reason for the illiteracy to be found in Spain 
and Portugal is the repeated plundering of the schools and 
Church by the State, and, in perhaps not the same degree, 
the incuria, or neglect of Governments more concerned to 
maintain themselves in office by force of oratory, than for 
the welfare of the people or the prosperity of the country at 
large. Worlds apart from the atheism and anti-patriotism of 
the Ferrer school of thought, the work of these old seats of 
learning, so far from ceasing, has adapted itself to the require- 
ments of the changing times. 

And how illustrious are their names, First in order of 
creation was the University of Palencia, founded in 1208 by 
Alfonso VIII, the husband of Eleanor of England, and trans- 
ferred to Salamanca; its junior, but, in world fame, the 
ereatest educational centre in the world. Valencia came 
next in 1239, deriving lustre from its first professor, St. 
Pedro Pascual, and the compiler of its first statutes, and still 
one of the most flourishing universities of Spain. A.D. 1300 
saw the foundation of Lerida, one of the first universities 
to have a Chair of Anatomy. Murcia, Valladolid, and Huesca 
followed ; the first in 1310, Valladolid in 1346, Huesca, with 
Chairs of Philosophy and Theology, Civil and Canon Law, 
Medicine and other sciences in 1354. Gerona, endowed 
afterwards by Philip II, dates from 1446, Saragossa from 
1474; Avila was founded in 1490, Toledo in 1499. On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1498, Cardinal Cisneros laid the foundation stone 
of Alcala de Henares, and Siguenza, inaugurated in 1489, 
conferred full academical degrees by 1501. Thereafter 
followed Seville in 1504; Ofiate, 1515 ; Compostela, 1517; 
Baeza, 1533; Sahagun, 1534; Granada, 1537; Gandia, 
1546; Osuna, 1549; Burgo de Osma, 1550; Orihuela, 
1552; Estella, from which town Primo de Rivera took his 
title, 1565 ; Tarragona and Cordoba, 1572 ; Monforte, 1595. 
If to this list be added the Nautical Colleges of San Sebastian 
and Seville, and the four thousand Grammar schools alone 
that in the reign of the Catholic King Ferdinand and 
Isabella were actively engaged in teaching, it may be possible 
to form some sort of conception of the immensity of Spain’s 
contribution towards the cultivation of the human ‘mind, 
and to feel ashamed of charging the Catholic Church with 
fostering ignorance, 

In Spain’s proudest days education was the hallmark of 
nobility and the profession of teaching was not disdained by 
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men of exalted rank. Don Gutierre de Toledo, son of the 
Count de Alba, and cousin to the King, held a Chair at 
Salamanca contemporarily with Don Pedro de Velasco, who 
succeeded his father, the Condestable Haro, as Great Con- 
stable of Castile. At Alcala, Don Alfonso Manrique, the 
professor of Latin, son of the Count de Peredes, gave lessons 
in Greek, and, at the age of sixty, the Marquess of Denia 
studied Latin, Salamanca alone in 1488 had more than six 
thousand students—an enrolment larger than Oxferd and 
Cambridge have to-day, and its lay curriculum included 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy 
and Music. Of Salamanca professors the most famous was 
Don Antonio de Lebrija, author of a Spanish grammar and 
compiler of a Spanish dictionary. Of students, next to Luis 
Vives—not to mention Cortes—the most celebrated was 
Ximenes de Cisneros, the Franciscan friar who graduated 
there, founded Alcala, and is known for all time as the 
translator of the first polyglot Bible. His assistants in the 
great work were Elio Antonio de Nebrija, Diego Lopez de 
Zuiliga, Herman Nunes de Guzman—styled ‘ El Pinciano,’ 
because he came from Valladolid—Bartolomé de Castro, 
Demetrio Ducas, and Nicetas Fausto—converted Jewish Rabbis 
—Alfonso de Alcala, Pablo Coronel, and Alfonso de Zamora. 4 

Nor was university teaching exclusively confined to the 
one sex. Anna Luisa de Mendrano taught the classics at 
Salamanca; Dofia Beatriz Galindé taught Latin to Queen 
Isabella ; and Dofia Francesca Lebrija, who succeeded her 
father when he resigned under the patronage of Cardinal 
Zufliga to devote himself to writing, took the Chair of 
Rhetoric at Alcala, 

In her new possessions Spain’s Conquistadores and 
Colonisers were more concerned to spread their religion 
and their culture than to develop for lucre, like their later 
rivals, mere trade and commerce, Lima had a university of 
its own in 1551, and the City of Mexico, hers, in 1553. 
Twenty-nine years before that the first schools in the New 
World were started in that city by Fray Pedro de Gante, and 
thereafter every church and convent built in Spanish America 
had a school for the Indians attached. 

Bishop Zumarraga introduced the first printing press 
from Spain, and printed a book for the natives of Mexico in 
their own language in 1536, and the oldest book extant, 
printed in America, was issued from his press in 1539. This 
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was fourteen years before the project was raised for setting 
up a printing press in Cambridge University that Bishop 
Almer protested to Burghley would have such ‘ dangerous 
consequences,’ The Zumarraga press was printing music in 
Mexico in 1584, yet the first printing press from England 
did not reach the New World till nearly one hundred years 
later, 

The story of the Spanish Missions in South America is 
one of the most amazing of zeal, fortitude, and faith. It was 
a Spaniard from Petra in the Balearic Isles who established 
the first town, the first church, the first school, and the first 
training school in California, and the name of Fray Junipero 
Serra is as revered to-day in the United States of America as 
it is in Palma and in all Spain.° 

Not only did the Spanish missionaries convert the Indians 
to Christianity and teach them to read and write, they 
instructed them in natural science and useful arts and crafts. 
Humboldt, who spent the first five years of the nineteenth 
century in exploring Central and South America, * wrote 
with astonishment of the sugar mills in Mexico erected by 
Spaniards at the beginning of the sixteenth.’ Not less was 
his wonderment at their wrought-iron work in Santa Fe de 
Apulco, * finer than any at the time in France or England,’ 
at the Aqueduct of Zampoala, made by a Franciscan, and the 
enormous workings of the Potosi and other mines carried out 
under like direction, all of which speak volumes for the 
Scientific training of the universities and colleges of the 
Motherland. 

Of Spain’s old universities ten now exist: Madrid, 
Salamanca, Barcelona, Valencia, Valladolid, Granada, Murcia, 
Seville, Oviedo, and Santiago. And these, famous as they 
are, highly as they are esteemed amongst Europe’s treasures 
of medieval architecture and art, and imperishably as they 
are interwoven in their country’s history, have of late years 
only incompletely satisfied modern aspirations for centraliza- 
tion of the newest and the best. When, therefore, to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of King Alfonso’s coronation, a 
movement was set on foot to give him a testimonial of the 
people’s loyalty and love, it took, at his Majesty’s own 
request, the form of a national subscription for the foundation 
of a University City that should be the heart and centre of the 
academical life of Spain and the Spanish speaking world. 
The site chosen was a magnificent one, Moncloa Park, the 
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Versailles of Madrid, between the Parque del Oeste, the Villa 
and Amaniel meadows and the royal estate of El Pardo. 
With a preliminary subscription of some million pesetas and 
a munificent donation from Dr. Gregorio del Amo, of 
California, for the erection of a block of students’ residences, 
the work, estimated to cost 360 millions of pesetas, was put 
in hand, and the Ciudad Universitaria de Madrid, with its 
imposing Rectorate and its colleges of Faculties, Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, and Law; of Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Odontology, Hygiene; Arts, with schools of Architecture, 
Painting, Musical Conservatory, and Stadium with seating 
for 60,000 spectators, surrounded by beautiful woods and 
gardens, was well advanced towards finality at the com- 
mencement of 1931 ; a centre of union for the older universi- 
ties of the provinces, a focus of scientific research for students 
of every land; Spain’s twentieth-century realization of the 
aspirations of her ancient kings of Castile and Aragon. 

The University of Coimbra is the most historically famous 
of Portugal. Seminaries for the education of church students 
were in existence at a very early period, and were attached to 
the cathedrals, but in 1290, Pope Nicholas IV confirmed by 
his Bull, De statu regni Portugalliz, the royal foundation of 
Lisbon University, granting faculties in Canon and Civil 
Law, Medicine, Arts, Dialectics, Grammar, and a Chair 
of Music. Theology was added in 1400, and the statutes of 
1431 made the wearing of academical dress with hoods of 
distinguishing colours obligatory on students and professors 
alike. Lisbon University was transferred to Coimbra shortly 
after its foundation, re-established in the capital, and again 
transferred to Coimbra, the present Lisbon University being 
a later foundation, 

As a teaching body the Society of Jesus is admittedly of the 
first rank; without the names of sons of St. Ignatius, the 
Rolls of Honour in Science and the Arts would be shorn 
of many of their brightest ornaments. But the basis of 
the Society’s system of education is ethical and religious—the 
formation of character and the training of the mind, and the 
learning, discipline and loyalty of its members to constituted 
authority mark them out as the strongest vanguard of the 
Catholic Church. Hated more for their prestige than for 
possessions of which they are easily despoiled, against them 
the first attack of the enemies of Christianity is ever directed. 

In eighteenth-century France a number of brilliant 
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young writers, impatient of moral restraint and effervescing 
with Utopian ideas revived, like the revolutionary ‘* intel- 
lectuals’ of to-day, as new and wonderful, social and 
philosophical theories long exploded and forgotten. Rousseau, 
Voltaire, La Mettrie, with MHelvetius and others, as 
materialistic and unbalanced as themselves, infected the 
minds and warped the judgment of those incapable of, or 
too preoccupied for, reflection of their own, and with their 
aid roused elemental passions to acts of violence. Choiseul 
drove the Society of Jesus from France ; some years after- 
wards the clap-trap slogan ‘Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality ’ drenched France with blood. 

On charges of sedition and illegal trading, Portugal and 
Brazil drove them into exile and confiscated their property. 
Not many years afterwards Brazil’s trade and commerce 
came to ruin, and Portugal lost her empire overseas. National 
disaster followed the similar events that took place in Spain. 
After Charles III, ‘ reserving his reason in his royal breast,’ 
banished the Society from his kingdom, confiscation laid its 
paralysing hand on the country’s progress, Spain joined issue 
with France—and lost naval power at Trafalgar. Under 
Napoleon her soil was invaded and her king deposed, and, 
only with the aid of her late enemy, England, was she able 
after years of struggle to regain her independence. 

That was the beginning. Riego’s rebels drew up, on the 
model of that of their country’s invaders, the Constitution of 
1820, and the suppression of religious orders and spoliation 
of church property which followed synchronized with Spain's 
loss of America—‘ El nuevo Mundo que le did Colon.’ 
Encouraged by the example of the United States, and aided 
by the anti-clerical forces of Europe, Spain’s vast territories 
in the South took advantage of the troubles and blunders 
of the Motherland to throw off their allegiance, and Chile, 
New Granada, Mexico, the Argentine, Venezuela, Peru, 
Bolivia and Uruguay won autonomy and nationality of their 
own.® 

In this disruptive work, Englishmen, attracted by the 
prospect of wealth and the love of adventure, took a leading 
part. British soldiers and seamen found their way to South 
America and lent their aid to the rebellious colonies in the 
struggle for their new conception of Liberty and Freedom, 
One of the chief of these mercenaries was Thomas Cochrane, 
Earl of Dundonald. Cashiered, it would seem unjustly, and 
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disgraced at home, from ‘ free lance’ he blossomed into the 
*almirante Cochrane,’ the ‘ Liberator of Peru, Chile, and 
Brazil,’ 

The Society of Jesus was re-established in Spain on 
December 12, 1877, and officially recognized under the Ley 
de Asociaciones on June 30, 1887, Of their educational and 
Scientific activities since, the following brief particulars may 
give some idea, 

They founded and directed eight Universities, three Tech- 
nical Colleges, two Secondary Colleges, seven schools (four 
of which were free) with 30,000 students, and several large 
libraries. Elsewhere in provincial centres they maintained 
115 Elementary and 21 Secondary Schools, staffed with lay 
and religious teachers. The Madrid ‘ Instituto de Artes e 
Industrias ’—a college of engineering in every way a model 
of its kind, with night classes for over 500 working-men ; 
the Commercial College and Law University of Bilbao, 
founded by the Aguirre Brothers and the Chemical Institute 
of Sarria, for highly specialized work—the only biological 
college in Spain, were busily engaged in the training of 
young men for the requirements of modern life. These 
represented but one section of their activities. They 
maintained two Pedometric Laboratories, numerous Men’s 
Clubs, Guilds for Fishermen and Children, Unions for Rail- 
way Men and Agricultural Labourers, Medical Clinics and 
Dispensaries, and other social welfare organizations. The 
Military Academy at Saragossa was under their direction 
as well as the Leper Hospital at Fontillas, Valencia, while 
their Astronomical Observatories at Tortosa and Granada 
were celebrated as being amongst the best equipped in the 
world. Nor were their labours confined to the Motherland, 
The Observatories of Habana, Manila, Montserrat, Cien- 
fuegos, and La Paz owe their inception to the Jesuits of 
Spain ; in all these countries, as well as in China and Japan, 
they have missions and schools, while their work in Bombay, 
Bendra and Karachi has placed the British Empire under a 
debt of gratitude to them. 

The work achieved by Jesuits, however, by no means 
represents all that the Spanish people have been doing to make 
their country a model once more of culture, prosperity, and 
content to the rest of the world ; there is the mass of similar 
effort ceaselessly carried on by other religious orders—the 
Capuchins, Salesians, Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Filipinos, 
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Benedictines, and a host of others to whom the briefest of 
references is impossible here. The * Asociacién de Sefioras 
de Madrid’; the ‘ Instituto de la Dofia de Barcelona,’ 
besides teaching a million and a quarter children, were 
engaged in works of social welfare; the * Daughters of 
Charity ’ educated 100,000 children and maintained houses, 
asylums and dispensaries for the care of the infirm, the aged 
and the insane, What exactly in millions of pesetas annually 
these voluntary services represented in value and financial 
Saving to the Treasury alone, we leave to others to say. 

England was a pioneer of compulsory tuition for the young, 
and her system of State-provided education has been 
deservedly held up for the rest of the world to copy. But it 
really seems as if, of late years, there were something wrong 
with it, as if the result in manners and morals did not warrant 
the assumption of cultural superiority which characterizes 
our attitude towards others. ‘ Educate the people,’ we cry: 
‘Crime and disease will cease, and there will be no more 
poverty nor war.’ So, all over the country, council schools 
innumerable are being built, the last word in lighting, ventila- 
tion, Sanitation, and comfort, in which, at a cost to the 
ratepayers of some thirty-three millions sterling a year, 
children are taught, in place of the * Three R’s’ and the 
Commandments, a smattering of ornamental subjects of 
little use, a knowledge of the cheating value of the shilling 
and a precocious acquaintance with biology—too often with 
a distaste for any kind of work and a dash of Communism 
thrown in, 

Liberty is the most sacred word in the language and the 
least understood, and non-sectarian religion being practically 
a godless one, vast numbers are turned adrift, at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, devoid of respect for their parents, their 
Creator or themselves, to fend, as best they can, for them- 
selves, or drift into the army of the unemployable, a burden 
and a menace to the rest of the community. 

Fortunately, there is evidence from all classes that the 
danger is becoming more generally realized. 

A ‘ Headmaster ’ expressed it very plainly a few weeks ago 
in the columns of a great London daily, and in these words : 

‘Post-war philosophy of life, termed ‘ modern,”’ 
which enthrones self, glories in primitive impulses and 
abhors every suggestion of self-discipline. Our State 
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Education . . . is founded on no agreed philosophy of 
character, but at the whims and impulses of every new 
and popular conception of life which may sweep the 
country, and, particularly, that section which regards 
itself as intellectual.’ 


And another professor writes : 


* In the course of a long teaching career, extending over 
thirty-seven years, I have had to make myself familiar 
with the education systems of most European countries, 
Having thus had the opportunity to compare Continental 
schools, I have been very reluctantly driven to the painful 
conclusion that our education is not only the most 
expensive, but also the most inefficient in Europe.” 


* Escribir de todo y entender de nada es el mal caracteristico 
de nuestro siglo.’—Writing about everything and under- 
standing about nothing is a characteristic evil of this century. 
The modern cult of ‘ Freedom of Self-expression’ and the 
dissemination of sophistical and subversive ideas among so 
many of the professoriate and alumni of the lyceums and 
academies, are largely responsible for the revolt against 
restraint of every kind that is everywhere so manifest—a 
Spirit not unlike the hedonism which was endemic in the 
eighteenth century ; a modern form of paganism, sponsored 
by agnostics, notoriety seekers, et hoc genus omne. 


1 Causa por Regicidio Frustrado. Madrid,1909. ®? Ibid., legajo 13, p. 52. 

’ From the Dictamen del Auditor General de la 4 Region. Juicio Ordinario 
seguido ante los Tribunales. Militares en la plaza de Barcelona contra Francisco 
Ferrer Guardia. Impresores de la Real Casa. Madrid, 1909. P. 24. 

4 Cisneros, Luis Santa Marina, p. 117. Espafia, 1933. 

® Apostle of California. The Spanish Pioneers. Charles F. Lummis. 
Chicago, 1922. 

® Lafuente, in his Historia General de Esparia, follows other writers in 
stating that the despotism of the Mother Government was the cause of these 
insurrections, yet he admits that the Lodges did their utmost to prevent re- 
inforcements for the army being sent from Cadiz in 1819. * Ya se habia inten- 
tado lo mismo en el ano 1815,’ he adds, Vol. V, p. 337. 

Don Pablo Morillo, Captain-General of Venezuela, in his report to the 
Minister for War on October 8, 1820, wrote as follows : 

* Se publico la libertad de laimprenta ; se dio desde el momento principio al 
uso de esta libertad y lo que se deseo y debio ser el origen de las lucas de la 
concordia y de la fuerza moral, muy pronto aparecio ser el medio de sepultar 
estos pueblos desgraciados en nuevas divisiones, en la mas terrible insubor- 
dinacion y en todos los principios desorganizadores de los lazos sociales.’ 

Don Pablo Morillo, Primer Conde de Cartagena, by Rodriquez Villa. Historia 
de la Iglesia Metro. de Santiago, Vol. XI, pp. 307-308. 

For further light on the causes of dismemberment of the Spanish Empire, 
see El Eenemigo, pp. 75-89. Saenz, Madrid, 1934. 

* Charles Sarolea, K.O.L., Ph.D,, D.Litt,, Liége. D, Jur. Clee, LL.D., 
University of Edinburgh, 1931. 


CHAPTER XXV 
* THAT IF IT PROSPER’ (HARRINGTON) 


THE year 1906 was one of happy augury for England and 
Spain, for it opened with the announcement of another royal 
alliance. Alfonso XIII—the democratic head of the most 
exclusive Court in Europe—was well known in this country, 
where his high spirits, boyish frankness and good nature had 
made him a universal favourite, and his union with Princess 
Victoria Eugenia of Battenburg was looked forward to, not 
merely as a closer renewal of mutual relations of policy, 
commerce and friendship, but as the re-fusing of links that 
united the two peoples when the gifted daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella came from the sunny South to grace her Tudor 
throne. 

It was in the May of that year that Princess ‘ Ena’ made her 
triumphal entry into Spain. From the frontier her journey 
was one long ovation. Madrid was ablaze with all the 
splendour of pageantry which its inhabitants have ever 
loved to bring forth to greet a queen elect, and the historic 
church of San Jeronio on the wedding day was thronged with 
the representatives of every kingdom and republic in the 
world, But, behind all the splendour and rejoicings, tragedy 
was lurking. As the royal carriage passed after the ceremony 
down the crowded Calle Mayor, a bomb concealed in flowers 
was thrown from an upper window, killing three of the 
Escolta Real, some of the soldiers who lined the street and a 
number of civilians. The King and Queen escaped unhurt 
by an inch of distance and a second of time. The assassin 
committed suicide; his confederates served a term of 
imprisonment, or fled the country. 

But treason was only scotched, not killed, and, after a time, 
Ferrer’s former associates renewed and intensified their 
campaign. Workmens’ Clubs, ‘Schools of Emancipation,’ 
‘Casas del Pueblo,’ and the like, attributing to religion, 
patriotism, and capitalism all the evils that beset the world, 
stirred up flames of rebellion in people angered by the early 
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disasters of the Moroccan war. The result culminated in the 
Barcelona ‘ Black Week’ of r909 when, for three days and 
nights the city’s communication with the outer world was 
severed, railway lines and bridges were blown up, cemeteries 
despoiled of their dead, and over thirty churches, convents, 
and schools were burned. When military reinforcements 
arrived, ‘ Barcelona, flower of the beautiful cities of the world, 
honour of Spain, terror and dismay of enemies far and near, 
joy and delight of its citizens, shelter of strangers, school of 
knighthood, pattern of loyalty and amplitude of everything 
that discreet and curious desire can look for in a famous, rich, 
and noble city,’ as Diego Colombus described it in 1565, 
presented a blackened scene of ruin. 

Captured red-handed, Ferrer, after a public court-martial, 
was shot. Immediately the sentence was known a storm of 
calumny and abuse assailed the King and Government, and 
for a while the great towns and cities of the whole world ex- 
hibited the extraordinary spectacle of so-called ‘ Intellectuals ’ 
inciting the oi polloi to attacks upon civilization. 

For eulogizing the reforms effected in Spain by his Cabinet 
Canalejas was assassinated two years later. Meantime 
violence died down, but, under the contemptuous indifference 
of the authorities, Ferrer’s subversive propaganda continued 
to be spread. 

Then came the administration—or dictatorship—of General 
Primo de Rivera, during which Spain’s recovery in power and 
prestige was one of the most remarkable manifestations of a 
nation’s response to patriotic government the world has 
witnessed in modern times. 

The Moroccan War ended with the capture of Alhucema 
and the fall of Abd-el-Krim, attention was turned to the no 
less formidable task of the nation’s rehabilitation. This, 
with a foresight that must have seemed inspired, the Marquess 
de Estella achieved. Law and order were re-established and 
the safety of life and property assured; strikes and tumults 
ceased; bribery and corruption were suppressed; the 
voice of sedition was stilled ; transport became normal ; the 
Budget, balanced at last, showed a surplus; trade revived, 
and, in the larger cities, buildings architecturally the peers of 
those in London, Paris, and New York, sprang up on every 
side. Of what in the way of artistic improvisation Spain is 
capable, Barcelona and Seville in 1929 gave proof in exhibi- 
tions which in magnificence and artistic beauty put those of 
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Paris and London in the shade, and, to the casual observer 
it was clear that a few more years of similarly just and able 
statesmanship would have raised Spain to her former rightful 
position of leader in the Councils of the world which was 
precisely what the enemies of her politics and religion, 
from the fifteenth century downwards, have conspired to 
forestall. 

Democracy, the outcome of universal equality of suffrage 
without qualification or discrimination, has been defined as 
the domination of instinct over intelligence. Cynics have 
remarked that the virtues of sincerity and honesty are vices 
in a ruler, and the Greeks seem to have had a glimmering of 
the idea when they likened integrity to the unreasoning fidelity 
of the ass. Primo de Rivera was a man of ardent patriotism, 
high ideals, and invincible courage. The seventy odd Masonic 
Lodges he suppressed in Spain had their revenge, but it says 
little for some of his countrymen that they allowed themselves 
to be fooled by those who, for the mere reason that Spain is a 
monarchical and a Catholic country, desire her downfall. 

During 1929 and 1930 the burning question throughout 
Spain was the mysterious fall of the peseta. ‘The theories of 
the various financial experts who attempted to account for it 
must be left for the future to unravel, but that, to a grave 
extent, it was artificially produced for the express purpose of 
discrediting the existing regime and preparing the way for 
the revolution is, by this time, sufficiently clear. 

Contributory causes there were. * The exchange value of 
the peseta depends to some quite considerable extent upon 
the investments of foreign capital, and the intensified 
nationalistic policy of the Spanish government, while 
responsible for the marvellous industrial development of the 
country, undoubtedly brought about a withdrawal of such 
investments,’ 

Disturbance of a nation’s economic stability is always 
followed by great crises, and the loss of confidence caused by 
this withdrawal of money had its inevitable sequel in Spain. 
Alarmists’ reports were followed by attacks upon the Govern- 
ment. From every quarter complaints were poured in of 
curtailment or withdrawal of privileges not of themselves of 
prescriptive right ; of immunity from taxation in return for 
votes stopped ; of misappropriated public funds restored to 
their proper channel ; of promotion conferred by qualification 
instead of seniority—all these arguments ad crumenam 
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increased the number of the aggrieved ; while ‘ intellectuals ’ 
from the universities, addle-pated with their university de luxe 
editions of the theories of Rousseau, Tolstoy, and Marx, 
fanned distrust in and discontent against the man whom, 
not long before, all had acclaimed as the saviour of his 
country. Credulous people are not weighers of evidence, 
and rumour always outstrips refutation. If sufficient mud 
be thrown, some is sure to stick; and no sooner had Primo 
de Rivera’s withdrawal from Spain ended in the swift 
tragedy of his death! than the plotters returned and a real 
movement for the destruction of Church and State began. 
‘Cortar los brazos y acabaremos con el monstruo.’ 

King Alfonso, who regarded personal danger as ‘ one of 
the perquisites of his profession,’ devoted to his people, an 
impulsive but far-sighted monarch, and the beau-ideal of a 
sportsman, was popular the world over. The Queen was a 
princess of England whose friendship and good will the 
camarilla were anxious to retain. Against her no word was 
uttered, but the King was subjected to attack from men 
whom neither their own country nor America would harbour. 
Amongst their other accusations, and how false they were is 
now realized, they said he had enriched himself at the cost 
of his people ; that and the still falling peseta fanned suspicion 
and rancour into flame. On April 11, 1931, assured by 
liaison officials that the Civil Guard would, in conformity 
with their oath, support whatever party held the reins of 
power, plans were completed for the coup d’état, the tricolour 
appeared over the ministerial buildings and street mafficking 
began, Yielding to the advice of friends, to avoid bloodshed 
the King left the capital and embarked for Marseilles, and the 
Queen and the Royal Family were ceremoniously conducted 
to the frontier, while the provisional Government called 
upon the world to witness how orderly, with what dignity 
and magnanimity, they had ushered in the new regime, its 
young escutcheon unstained with a single drop of blood! 
This bombast was somewhat marred, however, by the orgy 
of rioting and destruction which, professing to be taken by 
surprise, the heads of the Government declared they had no 
means of preventing. 

In view of the disclaimer issued to the foreign Press at 
the time, it may be as well to give the Government’s 
subsequent admission of its own duplicity. 

Addressing a crowded meeting at the Opera Cinema in 
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Madrid on Sunday, January 10, 1932, the Home Secretary, 
Senor Miguel Maura, son of the great Conservative states- 
man, Don Antonio Maura, disclosed the truth. Referring to 
the tumult on the eventful night outside the Ministry, he said 
he repeatedly warned his fellow-ministers of the danger, 
but was refused permission to call out the Civil Guards, 
who were on duty in the patio below, to patrol the streets, 


‘ When,’ he continued, ‘ the strike began, I asked again 
for the troops to go out, but permission was refused, 
At ten o’clock, I asked once more, and yet again was 
told ‘‘ No.’’ Then came news of the firing of the 
convent in the Calle dela Flor. I put it to my colleagues 
very emphatically that it was absolutely essential that 
the troops should be called out, but they peremptorily 
refused, one of them remarking : 


* All the convents in Spain are not worth the life of 
one republican.” ”® 


Maura’s speech annoyed his party, but failed to impress 
his former friends who, not unnaturally, asked what he was 
doing in such a set, if his sympathies were on the side of law 
and order. The sequel all the world remembers. While the 
Civil Guards were obliged to look on and the municipal 
authorities also dared not interfere, the mob proceeded with 
its work of arson and pillage. The churches and convents of 
the Carmelites, Capucins, Dominicans, Salesians, Christian 
Brothers, and Franciscans in all the large towns were the 
victims of Communists who destroyed ecclesiastical treasure 
and works of art of incalculable value. 

One instance only can be found space for here, but it may 
suffice; the sacking of the Institute Catolico de Artes 
Industrias de Madrid, an academy under the direction of one 
of the most famous contemporary historians of Spain—the 
compiler of the Cronica de Alfonso III, and the Catalago de 
los Codices de la Catedral de Leon (a work that is a textbook 
in Spain and France) and the author of the Historia Eccle- 
siastica de Espafia. ‘There, the mob consigned to the flames 
30,000 index cards, one section of which consisted of studies 
of every letter of the alphabet from the time of the Romans 
to the fifteenth century, and destroyed 10,000 copies of 
diplomatic documents that Father Villada had utilized for 
his Ecclesiastical History; 14,000 copies of Visigothic 
Codices, collected from archives in Spain, Germany, Italy, 
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France, England, and Belgium, and 6000 photographic fac- 
similes of codices obtained from the archives of the world.* 

Finding at last that their vandalism was filling every 
civilized country with indignation, the Government saw the 
advisability of putting a check on the excesses of their 
satellites. The army it had paralysed by the removal of its 
best officers; the only remaining force capable of dealing 
with the situation was that of the Civil Guards, by that time 
so enraged at its enforced inaction that ‘ it was feared to issue 
orders lest they might not be obeyed.’ When finally the 
Government were obliged to solicit its help—the Guards 
consented, on condition that their former authority were 
restored, And, restored it grudgingly was in part, for without 
them the Government could not have held its power a day. 

The decrees which the Republic, in the first fervour of its 
zeal for ‘ Reform,’ entered on its Statute Book are still fresh 
in public memory, but 1t may not be out of place to recapitu- 
late a few of the more famous. The Society of Jesus is 
universally regarded for its learning as the most formidable 
champion of the Church of Rome. It therefore had been 
signalled out for first attack. Moreover, the Jesuits are 
distinguished from other religious orders by their special 
obedience to the Holy See. For this reason they were subject 
under the new Constitution to dissolution, as ‘ the Republic 
does not tolerate vows of obedience to others than the State ’ 
—which may be held virtually to mean, that the President 
of the Spanish Republic claims to be, like Henry VIII, 
‘ Supreme Head of the Church,’ and the Society was dissolved, 

The Government then proceeded to suppress the Military 
orders of Knighthood. Alcantara—Calatrava—Santiago, and 
Montesa, ‘names synonymous the world over with nobility 
of character and descent, dignity and pre-eminence, dis- 
interestedness and generosity, military skill and courtesy, 
piety ; love of justice and the protection of the weak.’ These 
Knightly orders thus had the honour of being among the first 
victims of the new regime—than which no greater tribute of 
praise could have been paid to them for all they represent in 
the History of Spain. ‘ The two arms of Capitalism’ thus 
being disposed of, the next part of the programme followed. 

Titles of nobility were abolished, 

The Church, separated from the State, was robbed of its 
endowments and property. 

The Primate of Spain was exiled. 
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Religious processions, Christian burial (except under 
repressive conditions), and the wearing of Christian emblems 
were made penal. 

Religious orders were suppressed and educational laicized. 

The property and estates of Monarchists were confiscated 
for problematic division among the peasantry and proletariat. 

By this cynical violation of its promises the self-styled 
* Most advanced Constitution in the World’ sent a shock of 
disappointment through the lower ranks of the clergy, many 
of whom had subscribed to the overthrow of the Monarchy 
on grounds identical with those held out to English insurgents 
by Wat Tyler and the ‘ crazy priest of Kent,’ but it did not 
surprise people who had followed the trend of events in 
Madrid or knew anything of the aims of the leading members 
of the new Cabinet. 

It has been said that the present campaign of Communism 
against Religion is part of a deep scheme to build a despotic 
empire upon the ruins of present civilization; it is, at all 
events, a recrudescence of the eternal conflict between the 
power of good and evil. But, though the politics of Spain are 
still in the melting pot, and terrorism stalks the land, the 
elections of November, 1933, showed that the soul of the 
Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella is not dead. The giving 
of the vote to women was the Azana Government’s crowning 
blunder, 

All over Spain there has been a strong religious revival. 
The churches everywhere are crowded at morning Mass ; 
out-door services and processions as yet proscribed, are 
attended, in spite of organized hooliganism, in greater numbers 
and with greater fervour than in the days of liberty undis- 
turbed. Societies and associations for Catholic men and 
women are numerous, and a solid phalanx of powerful 
groups, differing, it may be, in politics, but solidly united 
for the defence of their Church’s rights and liberties, entitled 
the ‘*Confederacion Espanola de Derechas Antonimas’ 
(C.E.D.A.), has been formed under the leadership of the 
ablest controversialists and keenest intellects of the country. 

The leaders of the four principal groups of which the 
* Confederacion’ is composed are: Senor Gil Robles, the 
dominant figure in the Accion Popular, or Catholic Party, 
said to be upwards of a million strong; the Conde de 
Rodezno, head of the traditionalists, or Carlists; Senor 
Martinez de Velasco, of the Agrarians, farmers and 
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land-owners, who support the Government Coalition, and 
Don Antonio Goicoiechea, of the ‘ Renovacion Espanola,’ the 
numerous and influential group of Monarchists founded by 
Don Ramiro de Maeztu. 

To these names should be added a long roll of others, less 
known, perhaps, some of them, in this country, but as brilliant 
and fearless, and equally zealous in their determination to 
rescue Spain from the selfdom and chaos into which its 
enemies have plunged her: Don Jose Calvo Sotelo, ex- 
Minister of the Interior under Primo de Rivera; Don Jose 
Peman, a notable poet and orator; Don Juan Pujol, the 
novelist ; Don Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of the great 
Dictator, and Don Honorio Maura, loyalist as the Conservative 
Statesman his father, are but a few of the Varsity-trained 
young men who are devoting life and energies to stemming 
lawlessness in a generation robbed by an anti-Christian 
Government of all moral training. 

In the present instance the despotism is composed for the 
most part of exotic elements. As a French writer, quoted in 
the Tablet in 1931, regretfully admitted, speaking for his 
countrymen : 


* Nous avons fait du beau travail, nous Francais, en 
Espagne depuis le XVIII siécle. Nous avons littéralment 
empoissonné de notre libre pensée irreligieuse et 
anarchique tous les pays latins, Nous avons ébranlé dans 
tout le monde, et peut-étre ailleurs encore, toutes les 
disciplines morales et sociales sans lesquelles il n’est pas 
de civilization. Nous pouvons étre fiers de notre ceuvre.”® 


Ce beau travail, however, is by no means exclusively 
French, nor confined to the Latin races. The drift in which 
every nation in the world is involved began in this England of 
ours before the eighteenth century. Universal equality of 
franchise without qualification was the first politically and 
economically retrograde step of modern times. This has been 
followed by increased and ever-increasing taxation of the well- 
to-do, largely rendered necessary by war expenditure, but 
also by social service schemes that penalize noble and landed 
estates and tend to the reduction of all classes to one common 
denominator, 

And Charybdis draws steadily nearer. The apotheosis 
of sport, licence under the name of eugenics and self- 
expression, hedonism fostered by immoral shows and films, 
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with the insurance baits, prize competitions and contra- 
dictory politics of a sensational and subservient Press combine, 
as we have been expressly told, in order that the people may 
be turned into a herd of stereotyped and mentally sterilized 
puppets, “susceptible of being goaded into any ruinous 
enterprise, and ready, when money is withdrawn from 
circulation and hunger can be borne no longer, to throw 
themselves upon and shed the blood of those of whom in 
their ignorance they have been jealous from childhood and 
whose belongings they will be able to plunder.’ 

Once upon a time, Spanish soldiers fought on English 
soil for England. Later, English and Spanish troops drove 
the invader from the pillaged provinces of Spain. 

Who, in a world that is preparing for war about terms for 
peace, shall say that England may not once more be glad of 
the help of her ancient ally 2? Everyone will, at least, concede 
that England’s ties of friendship, affinity, and interest are too 
intimate and near for her to witness quiescently, a prey to 
anarchy and ruin, the nation that discovered a new world and 
endowed it with the language and civilization of the old, whose 
artists blended the realism of the Dutch and the grace of the 
Italian schools with the gold of its Andalusian skies, and whose 
musicians, poets, scientists, and novelists were models and 
inspiration to our own. 

Two ‘Golden Ages’ are seldom granted, it may be, as 
Menendez y Pelayo says in the epilogue of his Historia de 
los Heterodoxos Espanoles, ‘ to one nation, but, so long as their 
essential elements, in the lower social scales, at all events, 
remain the same, so long as it is capable of cherishing faith, 
love, and hope ; so long as the soul is not so dry that it cannot 
absorb the dew of heaven; so long as it preserves recollections 
of the past, and sees in itself identity with the generations that 
have gone before, its recovery is not a matter for despair.’® 

We may confidently trust that the sons of the noble 
race which, under the great St. Ferdinand, saved Europe at 
Las Navas de Tolosa and, at Lepanto, set the Cross above the 
Crescent for all time, are not permanently, or for long, to be 
held in thrall by native treachery, or foreign gold. 


1 See El Enemigo, by Mauricio Karl, pp. 120 et seq. 

2 Juicio contra Ferer Guardia. Folios 180-83, p,. 24. 
El Mercantil Valenciano, January 12, 1932. 

El Debate. Numero Extraordinario, February, 1934. 
® The Tablet, October 31, 1931. 

° El Debate, February, 1934. 
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APPENDIX I 
(CHAPTER VII) 


Receipt for the Retable presented to Santiago Cathedral by the 
English Rector, John Gudgar. 

Afio do nascemento de noso sefior ihu xpisto de mill et quatro- 
centos et cinquenta et seis anos ulinte et cinco dias do mes de 
mayo, este dia en presengca de min notario et testigos infra 
escriptos estando ante o altar mayor do santisimo apostolo sefior 
Santiago et da santa iglesia compostelana paresceu un ome quese 
dezia da nacion do rregno de Inglaterra u qual se llamaua por 
nome Johanes Gudgar rreutor da iglesia de theilintvvmtour dioc. 
diso que el por ceruicio de Dios rreuerenciado dito muy santo 
apostolo Sebedeu de que o seu santo corpo era ena dita sta, iglesia, 
et por satisfacion et emenda de seus pecados daua et dou logo 
en pura et libre doagon a dita iglesia compostelana un retablo de 
madero, las figuras de alabastro pintado d’ouro et de azur en que 
se contia et conten pintado et fegurado a estorya do dito santo 
apostolo, et a qual tabla et rretablo logo presento et oferesceu eno 
dito altar mayor dela dizendo en lingua latina et en bulgar segun 
dou fe o latineiro do dito altar et en presenca de min notario que 
el daua a dita tabla et Retabel con as condi¢oes seguintes et non 
en outra maneira et sub cargo das conciencias dos beneficiados 
et personas da dita iglesia, primeiramente que o dito rretabol non 
fose uendido, empefiado nen permutado nen dado a outro lugar 
ou santuario algun. 

Item que non fose tirado, sacado nen quitado da dita iglesia 
et non fore dela, sobre lo qual diso que encarregaua as conciencias 
do dito senor arcobispo et prelado da dita santa iglesia que agora 
he et de seus subcesores et dos beneficiados que agora son et foren 
da dita santa iglesia Requirindo a mi notario que dese de todo 
esto testemoyo et en maneira que fezesen fe a aquel et a aqueles 
que o demandasen. Et logo os senores beneficiados que presentes 
estauan, conuiene a saber, don Alfonso Sanchis d’Auila chantre, 
Martin Lopez cardeal, o jues de Vellestro Fernan Rodrigues de 
Leyra, el bachiller Fernan Peres de Requena arcipreste de Moya, 
el bachiller Vaasco Martin, Diego Rodrigues, el bachiller pero 
Lopez de Segouia canonigos, por si et en nombre de todos los 
otros dixieron que asi lo recebian. 

Historia de la Santa A.M. Iglesia de Santiago de Com- 
postela, Vol. VII, Appendix XXIX., 
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APPENDIX II 


(CHAPTER IX) 

Luis Vives and his Jntroductio ad Sapientiam. Estudio Preliminar, 
Juan B, Sentandreu. CXXXIV. (Spanish translation by 
P, Alventosa, O.F.M.) : 

Espana, Valencia y Luis Vives. Professor Foster Watson of 
Aberystwyth (the late). Address at the University of 
Valencia, April, 1927. 

John Luis Vives was born at Valencia in 1492, and early showed 
promise of extraordinary talent. Success at his home University 
led to his continuing his studies in Paris. Later at Bruges (Patria 
sua) he wrote In Pseudo-dialecticos, de Causa Corruptarum Artium, 
and Christi Jesu Triumphus, and at twenty-seven he was made 
Professor at Louvain. He wrote his Declamatio qua Quintiliano 
respondetur pro noverca contra coecum, and in 1520 began for 
Erasmus his twenty-two volumes of Commentaries on St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. Amongst his other works were : 


Prelectio in Georgica Virgilit, 
In Leges Ciceronis Prelectio, 
De Anima et Vita, 

De Subventione Pauperum, 


and his, perhaps better known, Introductio ad Sapientiam, of which 
numerous translations were made into French, German, and 
Spanish. The first English translation was Sir Richard Mary- 
sonne’s An Introduction to Wysedome, which appeared in 1540, 
and was dedicated to Gregory Cromwell, son of Thomas Crom- 
well. A second edition was printed ‘ In Aedibus T. Bertheleti, 
Londini,’ in 1544. 

Vives was incorporated at Corpus Christi on October 10, 1523. 
His eloquence and learning made him persona grata at Court, 
and it is said that the King and Queen sometimes appeared at 
his lectures. He made no effort, however, to conceal his dis- 
approval of the Royal divorce. His death occurred in 1540 at 
Bruges. 


APPENDIX III 


(CHAPTER X) 

Henry VIII Charter to St. George’s Confraternity, Sanlucar, 
Spain. 

S.P., 22 Hy. VIII, 20 August, Ampthill (1654). Del. West- 
minster, I Sept., Pat., p. 2, m. 2. 

LicENSE: ‘To the King’s subjects trading in Spain and 
Andalusia who desire to associate for mutual relief and redress 
of grievances in those parts, and for the support of the Chapel 
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newly built at Sayn Lucars de Barowneda, to the honour of God 
and St. George, the martyr (as reported by William Pepwell and 
others) to assemble once a year or oftener, if need be, when a 
competent number of them shall be in those parts, within the 
cities of Cyvyle and Cales or the town of St. Lucas de Barowmede, 
or Seynte Mary porte and by the advice and consent of the 
merchants dwelling in London and of two merchants of Bristow 
and two of Southampton frequenting those parts, elect as Coun- 
cillor, or Councillors from among themselves, removable at their 
pleasure, and with such remuneration as they shall think neces- 
sary ; any the said Councillor or Councillors and Fellowship may 
elect twelve ancient and expert persons to be their assistants ; 
the said Councillor and assistants to have full powers to levy such 
imposts as shall be thought necessary and to make ordinances for 
their welfare... .’ 


APPENDIX IV 
(CHAPTER X) 


Grant of Don Alonso Perez de Guzman. Duke of Medina Sidonia 
to the English merchants trading to his town of San Lucar de 
Barrameda in accordance with their petition. 

Historia de Sanlucar de Barrameda by D. Fernando Guillamas y 
Guliano, Knight of Santiago, Madrid, 1858. Imprenta del 
Colegio de Sordo Mudos y de Ciegos. Calle del Turco II. 

He grants them a piece of ground near the river and his Store- 
house to build a church of St. George. They complain that the 
customers of Seville, Cadiz, and Xerez misuse them for landing 
goods at San Lucar, demand Customs from them, and arrest them. 

The Duke promises to bear the cost of any suits instituted for 

this cause, and to procure the restitution of sequestered goods. 

Will command the customers to take only the duties specified 
in the previous privileges of English merchants; will have all 
doubts cleared up and give a table of ordinances in writing. Will 
command the judges to proceed instantly to execution in cases 
of debts by obligations or contracts with Spaniards ; the English 
complain that they lose many debts by long delays to justice. 

Promises that no wines or other merchandise with which the 

English ships are laden shall be embargued by the Duke’s rent 

gatherers for the debts of the Spanish owners if the English mer- 

chants will demand from the persons from whom they receive 
the wine, bills from the rent gatherers stating that they owe the 

Duke nothing. Permits them to lade their merchandise in any 

barks of the town they please without being bound to take the 

first bark in the row. Permits the hosts of the English merchants 
during their absence to buy and sell for them without being taxed 
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as brokers unless they charge brokerage. Takes the English 
under his protection so that they shall not be killed, nor molested, 
nor their goods taken nor sequestered, by marks nor counter 
markes for imbargementes, nor for any debts. This protection is 
to be proclaimed. The English may carry weapons by day or 
night ; any excess shall be tried by the justices of the town and 
the Governor and Council. The house of the Governor and 
eight others appointed by him shall not be compelled to take 
any guests but Englishmen, Civil cases touching Englishmen 
shall be tried by the Governor and the Council. In criminal 
cases the Justices may not imprison without informing the 
Governor and Council. 

They may lade and unlade their merchandise from before the 
Friary of St. Dominic to the Alcaseria. 

They may store in cellar any wines left over after lading their 
ships, 


This Order is to be kept under penalty of depriving of 
office and payment of 10,000 maravedis, and is to be 
proclaimed. Seville. 14 March, 1517. 


APPENDIX V 
(CHAPTER X) 


Mortmain License of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to Robert 
Thorne, and others. 

L. & P., Hy. VIII, 2 March, 23 Hy. 8, No. gog, Pat., p. 11, m. 36. 

Mortmain License to the Mayor Burgesses and Commonaltie 
of Bristol. To acquire the house or hospital of St. Bartholomew 
in Bristol and all its possessions which are held to be parcels or 
which George Croft, the King’s Chaplain, Master of the said 
Hospital, hold in right of the same in the said town of Bristol 
and in the parishes of Clifton, Stapulton, Sodbury, and Wikewarr, 
or elsewhere in the county of the said town Gloucester or else- 
where in England, the annual value of £40 from Sir Thomas 
West, Lord La Warr, Patron and founder of the said hospital and 
the said George Croft, the Master and custos of the said house, 
and the bretheren and sisters of the same, This Patent is granted 
in consideration of the purchase of the said Thomas West and 
George Croft, to Robert Thorne and Nicholas Thorne of Bristol 
and John Godrich. Executor of Robert Thorne decd. for the 
foundation and support of a Grammar School in the said town 
of Bristol or in the suburbs thereto. 

The Properties appertaining to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
were: The hospital messuages; 300 acres of land; 4 score 
acres of mead; 200 acres of pasture ; 10 acres of wood and 4os, 
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rent in Kings Marsh and in the pshs of Clifton, Wickwar, Staple- 
ton, Over, Horfield and Sodbury, in the county of Gloucestershire, 
and 4o messuages; 30 gardens; 10 acres of land; 6 acres of 
mead ; 20 acres of pasture, and 4os. rent in the town of Bristol. 


APPENDIX VI 


(CHAPTER XII) 

‘Henry had More brought before him and said : ** ‘Thomas 
More, what art thou thinking about? Dost thou not know that 
I have raised thee from nothing and, to place thee in greater state, 
I have made thee Chancellor? That I did, and still have the 
will to make a great lord of thee? I beseech thee to do this, and 
I will do for thee what I have said.” 

‘ More answered him, very quietly and without the least fear, 
in these words: ‘‘ I know, Sir, that your Majesty has shown me 
many great graces, but do not think, Sir, that for all the goods of 
this world I would lose this poor soul of mine which Jesus, our 
Lord, redeemed ; and your Majesty must know that I have two 
masters; God is the first, over my soul; your Majesty is over 
my body. Which is best—to serve the Lord of my soul, or the 
lord of my body? Since your Majesty is master of my body, you 
must do with it what you will.”’ (The Chronicle of King Henry 
VIII of England. A Contemporary Report of the Principal 
Events of the Reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. Written 
in Spanish by an unknown hand. Trans. by Martin A, S. Hume, 
Bell, 1889.) 

At his execution, ‘ More asked for the headsman, and said to 
him: “ Brother, give five strokes in honour of the Five Wounds.” 
Which he did. During the strokes the crowd said the name of 
Jesus, so his soul was thus accompanied.’ (Ibid., xix, 38.) 

Concerning the oath of the King’s supremacy, the following 
incidents are related : 

When the foreigners in London were ordered to take it, Eustace 
Chapuis, the Spanish Ambassador, advised his countrymen to 
leave the city and remain in hiding. (15,000 Flemings are stated 
to have left London rather than take it.) 

‘He (Chapuis) spoke to Cromwell, and Cromwell sent an order 
not to summon the Spaniards, and they retired to their own 
houses. Queen Katherine’s servants, however, were summoned 
to take the oath, and Francisco Felipe, her Maitre de Salle, swore : 
“Vo juro que el Rey se ha hecho cabeza de la iglesia (I),’’ and 
the rest did the same.’ .. . 

‘When ordered to swear allegiance to Anne they refused, and 
one, a Burgundian, named Bastian, replied: “ Bishop, let the 
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King send us out of the kingdom, but let him not order us to 
be perjurors.”” The bishop ordered him away at once, but he 
was brought back, and the matter not pushed further. But two 
learned and virtuous young priests of her household, Abel and 
Barker, were arrested. One, after cruel torments, was hanged 
and disembowelled alive in Smithfield; the other, starved to 
death amongst the jaol birds and malefactors of Newgate prison.’ 
(Ibid., pp. 38-42.) 

The one who was disembowelled alive was probably Abel, for 
in the Simancas Transcripts for August, 1532, No. 487, we read 
the following: ‘One of her chaplains (Abel) was sent to the 
Tower for having written a book in her favour.’ 


APPENDIX VII 
(CHAPTER XIII) 


Note of the Apparel taken by Captain Cely from 
the Spanish Prisoners in Bridewell. 
Of Dr. Gongora: A girdle and a pair of hangers embroidered 
with gold and silver. 
Of the Ancient Bearer, Luis de Ribera: 
A blue cloak of rash with a gold lace round about it; a 
pair of breeches of murrey tinsel of silk with a gold lace and 
a buff jerkin laid over likewise with gold lace. 
Of the Sergeant Pelegrin : 


A pair of blue velvet hose with a gold and silver lace and 
a jerkin of wrought velvet lace with taffety. 

Of the Sergeant Marcos de Bodra: 
A jacket of rash, lined with green taffety ; a pair of breeches 
of blue satin lace with a gold lace, with a cloak of rash with 
a gold lace round about it, 

Of Sancho Pardu : 


A pair of breeches of yellow satin drawn out with gold 
and silver, 


Of the Ancient Bearer, Cristobal de Leon: 


A leather jerkin perfumed with amber and laid over with 
gold and silver lace. 
Of Alonso de la Sarna, Diego de Carmona, Juan Becerril, 
Of the Ancient Bearer, Bernardo de Santiago, and of Mateo de 
Fries.’ 


The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Laughton. II. 209, 
Naval Records Society. 


(° Ancient ’ obsolete for ‘ Ensign ’.) 
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from the accounts of William Cholmeley, cofferer of the Duke 
of Buckingham, 24th Henry VIII, from Tuesday 8th of February 
(23rd Hy. VIII) to Sunday, the 24th September. 
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To Henry Hawle, physician of Bristowe, going 
to Thornbury 

To my ghostly father at Henton ‘(John de la 
Court) 

To John Spanyard of Pederton for 2 live foxes 

To the Vicar of All Hallows, Bristowe, for 
preaching a sermon before the Duke . 

The Duke’s oblation at the monastery of 
Kainsham ‘ 

To Dr. Stivins, prior of Austin Friars, Bris- 
towe, for a sermon . 

To the Vicar of Marshfield for a sermon ; 

Good Friday. My Lord’s, my Lady’s, my 
Lady Elizabeth’s and my Lord Grey’s obla- 
tion to the Cross 

To Richard Rowse of Bristowe, for shaving my 
Eord' 4 

For my Lord’ s, my ‘Lady’ S and my Lord 
Edward Grey’s oblation, at Resurrection . 

To John Hill of Bristowe, wpon lading ale and 
wines . 

To a French poet of the Abbot of Glastonbury 

Toaharper of the same  . ; 

To the keeper of the Bishop’s palace, Wells . 

Oblation to Joseph of Aramathea at Glaston- 
bury . 

My Tone! s, my Lady’ s, and my young Lady's S 
oblation at St. Anne’s in the wood 

To the servant of the Prior of the Charterhouse 
at Henton . 

Arasman of the Abbot of Glastonbury and 
oblation to my Lady of Chace the 17th 

To a Welsh harper at St. Anne’s . ‘ 

To the Abbot of St. pceusune the money 
borrowed from him 

To Rowlie of Bristowe for money ‘borrowed , 

To Russell, for my Suen to Our ee of 
Walsingham ; 

Lost to the King at Tennis . 
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£ Ss. 
1519. Lost at dice at my new place with the Duke 
of Suffolk and the Frenchman . . vias Saeeey. 
1520. To Thomas Jubbys of Bristowe, learned man 
of Duke’s Council . ieee ay 
rr To Thomas Matston, of Wooton under Edge, 
learned man . ’ ; ; : ‘ 20 0 
os On Hallowmass Day . 6 8 
9 For a requiem for the soul of the Duke’ s father BOA 
- To Dr. Mandeville, prior of the Black Friars, 
Bristowe, for attendance at Thornbury, on 
the Duke being sick ; : ; , mark 
1521. Tothe Waits at Bristowe . ‘ 6 8 
s Oblation to St. Anne’s in the Wood. : 730 
mn To our Lady of Belhouse, Bristowe 2A. 


Fe To Philip Ricardis, Town Clerk of Bristowe, 

& John Sergeant of Stone, for obligations, & 

the Mayor of Bristowe for receiving the same 16 Io 
5g For Dr. Mandeville, Prior of the Black Friars, 

Bristowe, hearing the ladies confessions & 


preaching asermonin Clear Lent . 26 8 
a To John Glade, hermit, formerly the Duke’s S 

servant ; 6 8 
7 Oblation to the Holy Relics of Hailis : ; 6 38 
m To Friar Stanley for a sermon at Thornbury . 6 8 
5 The Duke’s oblation at Easter Eve ; ‘ 14 8 
3» Lhe Duke’s oblation on Easter Day : Ly 


Henry VIII, For. & Dom., V. 3, Pt. I, 1265. 


APPENDIX IX 
(CHAPTER XIII) 


Alienation of Images from St. Paul’s. 


S.P., Rome, Nos. 997, 1005 and 1org, Vat. Arch. Mont. di’ Spagne, 
Vol. XV. 


The Vatican Archives give the following interesting particulars 
regarding two images saved from St. Paul’s, London, and taken 
to Spain by the Duchess of Feria. 

Philip Sega, Bishop of Piacenza, Nuncio in Spain, petitions for 
authority from Rome for them to be sold, and the proceeds 
devoted to the support of the Catholic rising in Ireland. 

‘Philip Sega, Bishop of Piacenza, Nuncio with power of 
Legate de Latere, to John Francis Cannobis, Prothonotary 
and General Collector Apostolic in the realms of the Spains : 


* James Geraldine, Irishman, being at present in great 
straits for money to enable him to acquit himself in the 
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service undertaken for the Pope and Holy Church, and well 
known to me; you will be pleased to cause to be paid into 
his hands from moneys of the Revenue of the Apostolic 
Chamber, the sum of 600 ducats, the ducat being reckoned 
at 375 maravedises ; i.e. 6617 reals and 22 maravedises, upon 
security of two images of Our Lady with the Saviour in her 
arms, of St. Paul’s Church at London in England; the one 
being of gold and enamelled, weighing 161 Marks, and the 
other of mere silver weighing about 12 Marks; which were 
on deposit in the possession of Lady Jane Dormer, Duchess 
of Feria, and which, at my suggestion, have been given to 
me by her most Illustrious Ladyship to this end, which now 
(are) being actually consigned and left in your custody. And 
you will be pleased to have them kept without damage only 
pending the six months next ensuing, when either you shall 
receive the Pope’s approval to the present disbursement 
aforesaid, or the said money shall be effectually repaid; to 
the one and the other of which conditions I bind myself in 
good form. And you will cause due receipt to be taken for 
the justification of everybody.’ 
‘(Signed) Puitip Seca, Bishop of Piacenza. 
‘ VALERIUS ANGLICUS, Secretary. 
‘ Maprip, 3 December, 1578.’ 


The Pope approved the alienation of these two images, ‘ seeing 
that the money thereby raised is to subserve a work so just and 
holy.’ 

ae Dormer, Duchess of Feria, died 1612, buried at the 
Monastery of Santa Clara, Zafra. At her intercession Sir Richard 
Hawkins and 37 other Englishmen imprisoned at Seville were 
liberated by Philip II. 


APPENDIX X 
(CHAPTER XIV) 
Two Clauses from the Treaty of Bristol. 
©.P., For. & Dom., to Decr., 1579, No. 104. 


‘By Art. 5 of the Treaty of Bristol, the rights of all ships and 
goods not specified in the schedule are reserved to the subjects 
of the King of Spain against subjects of her Majesty. 

‘By Art. 7 it is agreed that justice shall be administered to 
the subjects of both Princes, or those legitimately appointed by 
them, and whereas up to the value of £14,000 has already been 
restored or satisfied by way of compensation to the King of Spain, 
it is necessary that claims shall be satisfied for which they make 
suit and not intermix them with things for which compensation 
has already been paid.’ 

Her Majesty’s usual ‘ Fair Words.’ 
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APPENDIX XI 
(CHAPTER XVI) 


Transcript of Warrant for the Execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queen of England, ffrance 
and Ireland, to Our trustie and well beloved cousin, George, 
Erle of Shrewsbury, Erle Marshall of England; Henry, Erle of 
Kent; Henry, Erle of Darby; George, Erle of Cumberland ; 
Henry, Erle of Pembroke; Greeting. Whereas since sentence 
giuen by you and others of Our Counsell, Nobility and Judges 
againste the Queene of Scotts by the name of Mary, ye daughter 
of james ye fifth, late King of Scotts, comonly called the Queene 
of Scotts and dowager of ffrance, as to you is well knowne; all 
the State in last parliament assembled did not only delibetly by 
great advise allowe and approue the same sentence as just and 
honourable, but also with alle humblenes and trustines possible 
sundry tymes require solicite and press Us to proceed to the 
publishinge of the same and thereupon direct such further 
execution against her pson as they did adjudge her to haue duly 
deserved, adding thereto that the forebearing thereof was and 
would bee daily afterfamed a undoubted dainger not only to Our 
own life but to themselues, their posterity and the publique 
estate of the whole realme, as well, for the just cause of the gospell 
and true religion of Christ as for the peace of the whole realme : 
Whereunto we did (though the same were with some delay of 
tyme) publish the same sentence by Our proclamation, and yet 
hitherto haue foreborne to giue direction for the further satis- 
faction of the foresaid most earnest request made by Our said 
estate of Our Parliament, whereof Wee doe daily understand by 
all sorte of Our louing Subjectes both of Our Nobility and Coun- 
sell as also of the wisest greatest and best deuoted of all Our 
louing subjectes of inferior degrees, howe greatly and deeply and 
from the bottom of their harte they are grieued daily and afflicted 
hourly with fear of Our life and thereby consequentlie of the ruin 
of this godly and happy state of this realme, if we shall forebear 
the further final execution as it is desired and neglect their generall 
and continuall requests prayers counsells and aduices. And 
thereupon, contrary to Our naturall disposition in such case, 
being ouercome with their ardent weight their counsells and inter- 
cessions, imploring further necessities as appeareth directly 
tending to the safetie not only of Our life but also of the weale 
of the whole realme, Wee haue considered (? consented) to suffer 
justice to take place, and for the execution thereof upon the speciall 
trust experience and confidence which we haue in your loyalties 
faithfulnes and loue both towards Our pson and the safety thereof, 
and also to yor naturall country, whereof you are most Noble 
and Principall members, Wee doe will and by warrant hereof doe 
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direct and aduertise you as soon as you shall haue tyme conuenient 
to repaire to Our castle of ffotheringhay where the said queene 
of Scotts is in custody of Our right trustie seruant and Coun- 
sellor Sir Amias Paulett knight and there taking her into your 
charge to cause by Our commandment execution to be had upon 
her pson in the presence of yourselues and the aforesaid Sir Amias 
Paulett and of such other officers of the Shire as you shall com- 
mand to attend upon you for that purpose, and the same to be 
done in such manner and forme and att such tyme and place 
there and by such p’sons as so you five, foure or three or two of 
you shall be thought by your discretions conuenient, notwith- 
standing ane lawe, statute or ordinance to the contrarie. 

And these Our Ltrs pattente sealed with Our great seale of 
England shalbe to you and eure of you and to all psons that shalbe 
p’snt or that shalbe by you commanded to doe any thing p’taining 
to the aforesaid execution a full sufficient warrant and discharge 
for euer. And further Wee are also glad and contented and by 
these psents Wee doe will command and authorise Our Chansellor 
of England att the request of you and all and euery of you to 
ratify the duplicat of these Our Ltrs pattente to be to all purposes 
euer duly made dated and sealed with Our greate seale of England 
as these psents are. In witness whereof Wee haue caused these 
Our Ltrs to be made pattente att Greenwich. 1 ffebruary, anno 
XXV, of Our raigne. 


When this warrant had been obeyed Elizabeth laid the blame 
for Mary’s execution on her secretary, Davison, and wrote to 
James a letter expressing the ‘ extreme dolour’ with which the 
‘miserable accident’ had affected her, adding: “I beseech you 
that, as God and many mo’ know how innocent I am in this case, 
so you will believe me that, if I had done it, I would abide it. I 
am not so base minded that fear of any liuing creature should 
make me afriad to doe what is just, or, done, to deny the same.’ 


(Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, Vol. IV, 
164, n. 2.) 


APPENDIX XII 


Comentarios de Don Bernardino de Mendoza de lo sucedido en 
las Guerras de los Paises Bajos, desde el ano de 1567 hasta 
el de 1577. Madrid, 1592, Madrigal, Vol. V, pp. t14-115. 

‘ Asimismo la Reyna de Inglaterra les asistio con numero de 
Ingleses y Escoceses con la mano y poder que tenia en el Reyno 
de Escocia despues que los herejes del, ayudados de las armas, 
dineros y socorro de la Reyna de Inglaterra, forcaron a Maria 
Stuart su natural Reyna y Senora, y que la auia sido asimismo 
de Francia, a salir de aquel Reyno para Inglaterra, donde, no 
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obstante la fee y palabra que la auia dado embiandola en gage y 
prenda un anillo para poder entrar y salir en Inglaterra libre- 
mente, la rompio, haciendola prisionera, y debaixo desto, dispuso 
la de Inglaterra el Gouerno de Escocia a su deuocion, por no ser 
laques Stuard hijo de la Reyna, aun de edad de dos anos, haziendo 
se gouernasse el Reyno por Regentes aficionados a la parte Inglesa, 
que proclamaron por consejo y orden de la Reyna de Inglaterra al 
Taques Stuard por Rey con no tocarle la sucesion en vida de su 
madre, y esto por establecer mas firmamente la herejia, dificultando 
con el nombramiento del hijo la buelta de la madre en Escocia, 
que era la verdadera Reyna y Princessa tan Catolica, y con esto 
tenia mano la Reyna de Inglaterra en Escocia para hacer las leuas 
de gente que quisiesse.’ 


APPENDIX XIII 
(CHAPTER XIX) 
Titus Oates and St. Alban’s in Spain. 
Lindsay and MacMahon. The Albanian Magazine, Dec., 1911. 


Yo, Joseph de Morales, Excribano del Rey, Nuestro Sefior, y 
vecino de esta Ciudad de Valladolid doy fee que oy dia de la 
fecha deste, parecié ante mi Juan de Sandoval, vecino desta dicha 
Ciudad y morador del Varrio de S. Juan de ella, su officio labrador 
de pan y mancebo de el camino para las jornadas qu se le suelen 
ofrecer y debajo de juramento que voluntariamente hizo 4 Dios 
Nuestro Sefior y atin 4 Sefial de Cruz como esta—en forma de 
derecho—dijo que el Rev. P. Manuel de Calatayud de la Com- 
paiiia de Jhs y Rector actual en el Colegio de S. Albano q. Ilaman 
de Nuestra Sefiora de los Ingleses desta Ciudd. le ha dicho 
declare en la conformedd. que hizo un Viaje con un colegial 
expulso por ciertas causas de el dicho Colego. de S. Albano que 
le llevo desde esta Ciudd. 4 la Villa de Bilbao pr. el Octtibre del 
ano pasado de mil y seiscientos y setenta y siete por necessitar de 
ello para la Curiosedd. de los PP. del Colegio seminario de S, 
Omer en Flandes y declarandolo debajo de el dicho juramento q 
lleva hecho. Dijo es cierto que salié de esta Ciudd. con el Colegial 
Ingles llamado Tito Ambrosio el dia Sabado treinta de Octubre 
del ano pasado de mil seiscientos y setenta y siete desde el dicho 
Colegio de S. Albano de viaje pa. la dicha Villa de Bilbao el 
dicho Colegial en una mula y aquel mismo dia Sdbado Ilegaron 
a la Villa de Torquemada diez leguas de esta Ciudd. y el domingo 
siguiente al amanecer el que declara oyé missa en dicho Villa, y 
el dicho Colegial Tito Ambrosio no la oyé y se quedé en la Posada 
y al medio dia llegaron 4 comer 4 Villanueva de las Carretas y al 
anochecer Ilegaron a la Ciudd. de Burgos y el lunes siguiente dia 
de Todos los Santos oyeron missa ambos en el Convento de So. 
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Domingo de dicha Ciudd. de Burgos y de alli salieron dicho dia 
y llegaron al medio dia 4 un lugar una legua mas alla de Monas- 
terio de Rodilla y 4 la noche llegaron 4 la Villa de Pancorvo—y el 
Martes siguiente llegaron 4 medio dia a la Venta Blanca aviendo 
almorzado en la Villa de Pancorvo y estando comiendo en dicha 
Venta Blanca el dicho Tito Ambrosio dijo al ventero de ella: s1 
aver lugar de decir missa en una hermita qe. esta en frente de la 
Venta que el decir missa y el qe. declara le respondid como la 
podia decir aviendo almorzado y comido? y el dicho Colegial 
dijo: eso no importa que en su tierra despues de aver comido 
decir tres 6 cuatro missas. Y aviendo el dicho Tito Ambrosio 
ofrecido al que declara un palaéon si la ponia en cinco dias en 
dicha Villa de Bilbao aviendolo hecho en quatrd y medio no le did 
sino siete 6 ocho quartos y le despidid dandole carta pa. el P. 
Ministro de dicho Colegio de S, Albano y qe. ya le escrivia diese 
algo. declara media dozena de Rs. siendo asi que no escrivié nada 
de esto. 

‘'Y todo lo referido hizé y pasé en el dicho Viaje y es cierto y 
verdadero so cargo del juramento qe. fha tiene en que se afirmo 
y ratificé y lo firméd y ge. es de edad de veintiocho anos poco mas 
6 menos siendo testigos Andres Gonzalez Corrilla alce. desta 
Ciudd, Manuel de Pefia Maria y Joseph de Ablitas vecinos desta 
dicha Ciudd y para qe. dello conste 4 Pedimento de dicho P. 
Manuel de Calatayud Ror. del dicho Colego. de S. Albano doy 
el presente en la Ciudad de Valladolid 4 veintiuno de Noviembre 
de mil y seiscientos y setenta y ocho anos,’ 


APPENDIX XIV 
(CHAPTER XX1I) 


Foundation Charter of St. Ewen’s, Bristol. 
(Vulgo— St. Ewen’s Curse ’) 


Canon R. T. Cole, M.A. Proceedings of the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club. 
Translation. 


Theobald, by the Grace of God, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of the English. To all the faithful of holy Mother 
Church. Greeting. Know ye that We to Thurstin, the priest 
of Bristol, the Church of St. Audoenus of Bristol with all its 
appurtenances which Robert Earl of Gloucester had given to him 
in alms, have granted, and by authority of this our present writing 
have confirmed in like manner as our venerable brother, Simon, 
Bishop of Worcester, granted it to him and confirmed it by charter ; 
enjoining that he hold (it) well, freely andin peace. This adding 
and altogether forbidding any outsider to presume to disturb 
the aforesaid church or take away any of the goods that canonically 
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belong to it, or by any violence rashly presume to disturb it. 
Which, should any one presume to do, let him be held in the bonds 
of anathema and strictly kept until he shall have given due 
satisfaction. 

VALETE. 


The date is A.D. 1139-1162. 


APPENDIX XV 
(CHAPTER XXIII) 


EARLY BOOKS OF SPANISH INTEREST IN THE 
BRISTOL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(a) Booxs PRINTED IN SPAIN To 1628. 


The Complutensian Polyglot Bible. Industria Arnaldi Guglielmi 
de Brocario: in Academia Complutensi. (Alcala de 
Henares.) 1514-17. 

Anglerius, Petrus Martyr. De orbe novo decades. Impresse .. . 
Arnaldi Guglielmi . . . Alcala. 1516. . 

‘ This account by Martyr is the earliest which we have 
of the printed narratives of Cabot’s voyages.’ Winship, 
Cabot Bibliography, 1897, p. 30. 

Soto, Domingo de. De justitia & juro libri decem. Apud 
Joannem Moreno, bibliopolam: Salmantice. 1559. 

(Mathews’ bequest. Contains the autograph of Arch- 
bishop Mathews on the title-page.) 

Soto, Domingo de. Commentariorum Fratris D.S. . . . in Quar- 
tum sententiarum (of Petrus Lombardus). Apud Joannem 
Baptistam a Terranova: Salmantice., 1569. 

Palmireno, J. L. Vocabulario de las aves, vocabulario de las peces, 
etc. (Ex typographia P. a Huete: Valentise.) 1569 ? 
Palmireno, J. L. El estudioso cortesano. Petri a Huete: Valen- 

tise, 15773. 

Palmireno, J. L. El estudioso cortesano. Juan Iniguez ‘de 
Lequerica: Alcala de Henares. 1587. 

Illescas, Gonzalo de. Segunda parte de la historia pontifical y 
Catholica. Por Martin de Vitoria: en Burgos. 1578. 

The name * Richardus Ellis’ appears on the title-page. 

Nebrissensis, Aelius Antonius. A.A.N. Grammatici chronographi 
regli, En casa de Melchior Rodriguez Mercader: Granate. 
1589. 

Calisto y Melibea. Tragicomedia. Hernan Ramirez: Alcala de 
Henares. 1591. 

de Rieros, Juan. Medicina espanola contenida en proverbios vul- 
gares de nra lengua. Por Juan Munoz, junto del Algina de 
Rodrigo: Granada. 1616, 15. 
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(6) BIBLES IN SPANISH. 


La Biblia, que es, los sacros libros del Viejo y Nuevo Testamento ; 
trasladada en espatiol. (By C. R., i.e. Cassiodoro de Reyna.) 
Basle. 1569. 

La Biblia . . . segunda edicion, reviste y conferida con los textos 
Hebreos y Griegos, etc. Lorenco Jacobi: Amsterdam. 1602. 

Another edition of the Bible of 1569. This book is in the original 
binding, attached to which is a fragment of the book-chain. 
On the title-page is written “Liber Martini Pring,’ and a 
manuscript entry of Nathaniell Pownoll in Spanish appears 
on the fly-leaf. The following is a translation : 

‘ This book belongs to the Library, and Mr. Martin Pring, 
merchant of this City of Bristol, gave it, being witness 
Nathaniell Pownoll of the English nation, native of the City 
of Bristol, and son of Mr. Richard Pownoll now living in this 
Library, whom may Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve for very 
many happy years. Dated January 8th, 1647. INATHANIELL 
POWNOLL.’ 


(c) MISCELLANEOUS 


There is a very fine six-volume copy of Father Suarez’s Defence 
of the Catholic Faith at the Bristol Central Library. This masterly 
work of the learned Jesuit gave such dire offence to James I that, 
according to the Encyclopedia Britannica (Vol. 22, p. 616), he 
‘caused the book to be burned by the common hangman, and 
forbade its perusal under the severest penalties, complaining to 
Philip III that he should harbour in his dominions a declared 
enemy of the throne and majesty of kings.’ It is entitled: 
Franciscus Suarez, Granatensis, e Socientate Jesu. Defensio Fidei 
Catholice et Apostolice adversus Anglicane Secte errores, cum 
responsione ad apologiam pro ivramento fidelitatis et Prefationem 
monitoriam Serenissimi magne Britanniz Regis. Ad serenissimos 
totus Christiane orbis Reges et Principes. Morguntiz. Cum super- 
iorum permisso et privilegio Czsario. Anno MDCXIX. Sumptibus 
Hermanni Mylii. Fr. Suarez was for some time one of the Pro- 
fessors at Coimbra University. 

Iniguez de Medrano, Juliano. La silva curioso ... en que se 
tratan diversas cosas sotilissimas, y curiosas, muy convenientes 
para damas y cavalleros, etc. Marc Orry: Paris. 1608. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Galatea, dividida en seys libros, 
etc. Por Gilles Robinot: Paris. 1611. 

Oudin, Cesar. Refranes o proverbios espanoles traduzidos en lengua 
francesa, etc. Rutger Velpius et Hubert Anthoine: 
Bruxelles. 1612. 

Suarez, Franciscus. Granatensis, e Soctetate Jesu. Opera omnia. 
Excudebat Balthasar Lippius: Moguntie, (and) Hermannus 

x * 
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Meresius : Moguntie, (and) Franciscus Helvidus: Geneve. 
1612-29. 

The following note appears on the title-page: ‘ Legatum 
Roberti Redwood huius bibliothece fundatoris, 1630,’ and 
the initials “ R.R.’ are stamped in gilt upon the cover. 

Minshen, John. Vocabularium Hispanico Latinum et Anglicum 
coptosissimum, etc. Apud Joannem Browne: Londoni. 


1617. 
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(CHAPTER XXIII) 
DOCUMENTS OF INTEREST RELATING TO ENGLAND 


Folio. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


103/4. 


105/6. 


159/95. 


IN THE OSUNA ARCHIVES 
MADRID, 1931 


A letter of Prince Philip’s to the Count of Benavente, 
informing him of the marriage arranged with Queen 
Mary. Valladolid, May 11, 1554. Autograph. Seal. 
Letter from the Princess Regent, in the absence of her 
brother, Philip, addressed to the Count of Benavente, 
expressing satisfaction at the reconciliation of the 
English with the Catholic Church. Valladolid, Feb. 6, 
1555- Autograph sig. 

Letter from the Princess Regent addressed in the 
absence of Philip to the Count de Benavente, giving 
an account of the death of Queen Mary of England. 
Vall., April 18, 1565. Autograph. Seal. 

Two letters of Philip IV to the Duke of Pastrana re 
the arrival of Fray Diego de la Fuenta and the state 
of the negotiations for the proposed union of his sister, 
the Infanta Maria, with the Prince of Wales. Madrid, 
Sept. 16, 1623; Cadiz, May 20, 1624. Autographs 
and Seals. Cond. perfect. 

Two letters, partly in cypher of Philip IV, to the Duque 
del Infantado, in which he says that the Ambassadors 
in England urge the necessity of the Pope’s assisting 
the Catholics of England and Ireland in the service of 
the King, charging him to get his Holiness ‘ to see if, 
in this manner, they could gather more strength for 
the increase of our Holy Religion.’. Madrid, March 4, 
1650. Autographs. 

Thirty-seven letters, for the most part in cypher, from 
Alonso de Cardenas, Ambass. of Philip IV in London, 
to the Duque del Infantado, giving news about Crom- 
well and the home and foreign policy in England. 


196. 


351/478. 


479/481. 


485. 


484. 


485/6. 


487/8. 


489. 


490. 


491. 


492. 
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pene Septr. 2/Decr. 30, 1650, and July 4/Decr. 26, 
1653. 

Letter from the Marques de Bedmar, Ambassador in 
England, to the Duque de Pastrana, in which he says 
that the King of England has hopes of obtaining a 
plurality of the votes at the next Parliament. Ldn., 
Feb. 2, 1688. 

One hundred and twenty-eight letters from Felipe de 
la Guerra to the Duque del Infantado and the Duque 
de Bejar. Contain very interesting descriptions of the 
historical happenings of the period, almost all relating 
to England. 

Three letters from Pedro Ronquillo to the Duque de 
Bejar in which he announces that : 


Prince William of Orange has been crowned king 
of England. 

The Duke of Monmouth was being pursued. 

The Scottish Rebellion was repressed. 

The Count of Argyle captured and sentenced. 


With other news about the risings on account of the 
“despoiling of the Crown’ by the Prince of Orange. 
London, May, July and Decr., 1685. 

MS. account of the English attack on Cadiz. Two pp- 
folio. Cadiz, November 9, 1625. 

MS. account of the entry of the Duke of Monmouth 
into London, and what took place up to his decapita- 
tion on July 28, 1685. One page folio. 

Declaration by the Count of Argyle, condemned to 
death, Edinburgh, July 6, 1685. Two copies. Trans- 
lation. One page MS. without usual authorization. 
Speech of James II before Parliament, Ldn., May 29, 
1685. One page MS. translation. 

Diaries of happenings in England, especially with 
regard to religious controversies, and the risings of the 
Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle. London, 
May 28/July 12, 1685. 

Memorial of the Anglican Church about religion to 
the two Houses of Parliament, and some remarks about 
the sermon which Dr. * Sherolocock’ (Sherlock) 
preached before Parliament on June 10, 1685, 6 pp. 
MSS. Spanish. 

Account of the defeat of the English rebels under the 
Duke of Monmouth, July 16, 1683. One page MS. 
Spanish. 

Translation of a paper published in English on March 


| 10, 1686, about what took place during the illness and 
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493/500. 


501. 


SPAIN AND THE WEST COUNTRY 


at the death of Charles II. A paper which, though 
published, was not sold to the public. The proper’ 
names of the priests and gentlemen concerned are 
indicated by their initials only, but, being well known, 
are here given in full. 

Eight reports about the war in Ireland. Decisions of 
James’s assistance from abroad, etc. For the greater 
part sent from London by D. Felipe de la Guerra, 
March 17, 1689/December 24, 1690. 

Wood engraving representing a man under torture. 
At foot is the name Titus Oates. Anagram Testis 
Ovat. and the meaning of the anagram in Latin and 
English, London: Printed for J. Hindmarsh at the 
Golden Ball over against the Royal Exchange, 1685. 
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churches, 11, 12,52, 53,57» 85, 113, 
118, 241, 258, 308, 309; domestic 
architecture, Middle Ages, 13; 
docks,Avonmouth, 257, 262; docks, 
city, 16, 213, 242, 247, 254-61; 
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letters of marque, 161, 180, 215, 
238 ; merchants, 47, 93, 115, 155, 
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